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Art. I—Das Resultat meiner Wanderungen durch das Ge- 
biet der Protestantischen Literatur : oder, die Nothwendig- 
keit der Riickkehr zur Katholischen Kirche, ausschliesslich 
durch die eigenen Eingestindnisse Protestantischer Theo- 
logen und Philosophen, dargethan; von Dr. Julius v. 
Héninghaus.—The Result of my Wanderings through the 
Territory of Protestant Literature ; or, the Necessity of 
return to the Catholic Church demonstrated, exclusively 
from the Confessions of Protestant Theologians and Phi- 
losophers. By Dr. Julius v. Héninghaus, Aschaffenburg: 
1837. 


Sar very copious title of Dr. Héninghaus’ work half re- 
lieves us from the necessity of explaining its object or its 
plan. It undertakes, as the words imply, to demonstrate, from 
the confessions of the interested party, on the one hand, the in- 


sufficiency of Protestant principles to discover or maintain the 
truth ; and on the other, the clearness and consistency of the 
faith professed by the Catholic Church,—the scriptural and 
traditional evidence of all her doctrines,—-the wisdom and 
holiness of her institutions ;—the — and security which her 
principles of unity produce, and the necessity of returning to 
that unity, whose violation, in the sixteenth century, shook the 
entire fabric of Christianity, and, in later times, has well nigh 
uptorn its lowest foundations. With the exception of a brief 
analysis prefixed to each chapter, the work is altogether com- 
posed of testimonies from the most eminent philosophers, his- 
torians, and divines, in the several schools of Protestantism, 
selected with so much judgment, and arranged with such con- 
summate skill, that, did not the reference at the end of the 
passage constantly occur, to undeceive the reader, it would be 
impossible to suppose-that it was not an original: and eon- 
tinuous work. 

But its best merit is its unquestionable sincerity. Dr. 
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Héninghaus’ Wanderings is no fictitious narrative: he is not 
a casual traveller, describing, as he passes by, the character 
and appearance of a foreign country. Protestantism was his 
native land. He has explored every province and every dis- 
trict within its jurisdiction : he is perfectly familiar with them 
all. Nor is the arrangement of his tour the result of faney :— 
it is the order of his own clear and systematic inquiry; the 
journal of his own anxious wanderings, in search of truth, 
through the extensive domain of Protestant literature. When 
we add that his book is but the index of his own practical 
convictions,—that he has himself found a rest from his wan- 
derings in the bosom of the ancient mother, and offers the 
result of his own labours as a guide to the steps of those who 
are engaged in the same inquiry,—we shall have said enough 
to secure for it the liveliest-interest in the minds of all: of 
the Catholic, as a tribute to the evidence of that faith which it 
his glory and his happiness to profess; of the sincere, but 
wavering, inquirer, as affording additional light in the path 
towards that peace which Dr. Héninghaus has so happily found. 
The idea of a “ Protestant apology for Catholic doctrines,” 
is not by any means new in controversial literature. As 
early as 1604, a Protestant Apology was published, under the 
assumed name of John Brerely, by Mr. James Anderton, 
whom Dodd* believes to have been a lay gentleman of Lan- 
cashire, The impression which it made at the time was so 
eat, that Dr. Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, engaged 
br. Morton, the most distinguished controversialist of the 
day, to undertake its refutation. Dr. Morton does not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it a masterpiece in its kind: and, although 
many of its controversies were, to some extent, peculiar to 
the time, it is still a work of very great imterest. Not very 
long since, a less copious, but yet a very valuable volume, 
ae the same title, was published anonymously by Mr 
Talbot, of the county of Wexford, also a layman; to whieh 
the learned Dr. Lanigan, author of the Keclesiastical History 
of Ireland, contributed a long introduction, directed against 
the no-popery ealumnies prevalent at the time. The plan 
and general division of the work, though somewhat imper- 
fectly filled up im the detail, are in themselves extremely good, 
and perhaps of more general interest than those of eoary 
some of the heads are laboured with great suceess; and 
materials, though scanty, are uniformly selected with great 
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judgment, and always from writers of acknowledged authority. 
But, in comparing either of these with the work before us, we 
perceive one striking difference ;—they are purely, or prin- 
cipally defensive: and, while they examine those particular 
doctrines and practices by which the Catholic Church is dis- 
tinguished, attend but little to the broad questions of autho- 
rity and private judgment, into which the whole controversy 
may ultimately be resolved. In the arrangement of his plan, 
Dr. H., himself a convert to our Church, has had a decided 
advantage. Guided by his own experience of the steps which 
led him to his present conviction, he discusses, in the first in- 
stance, those great general principles on which the whole 
scheme of Protestant belief is grounded; and, before he pro- 
ceeds to any particular controversy,—as, for example, pur- 
gatory, or the Eucharist,—he demonstrates, by historical as 
well as doctrinal evidence,—by the consent of authorities from 
every party—Churchmen and Dissenters, Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists, Supernaturalistsand Rationalists,—the utter untena- 
bleness of their common principles, the entire and hopeless 
corruption of faith to which they have led, and the utter im- 

ibility of its renovation, save by the acknowledgment of 
one infallible authority, the supreme and sole arbiter of belief. 

Nor could the working of these principles be observed, 
under any possible circumstances, with greater advantage than 
among the Protestant sects of Germany, where the liberty of 
Protestantism is found in every possible modification, from 
the blind, unlimited submission of the old Lutheran, to the 
equally unlimited freedom of the Rationalist, unshackled by 
ereeds, and acknowledging no superior in religion. Accord- 
ingly, the selection of authorities is extremely varied. We 
may find the reformer of the sixteenth century side by side 
with the professor or preacher of the last year, Nothing is 
too minute to be d over: the opinions of all parties are 
consulted; and, that we may lose no opportunity of collecting 
the most recent opinions, we meet occasional extracts even 
from the religious periodicals which represent the views of the 
leading parties at the present day. In his next edition, the 
eens must find a place for the new opinions of the Oxford 

1. 

The work is divided into eleven chapters, The first four,— 
and in these the references to modern authorities are most 
humerous and most copious,—display the endless dissensions 
of Protestantism, and the fearful results in morality and reli- 


gion to which they have led; tracing all to the fundamental 
u2 
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doctrine of private judgment, and wringing from those who 
had been its staunchest advocates, the acknowledgment of its 
insufficiency and danger. In the fifth and sixth, the author 
cites an immense number of authorities in favour of the lead- 
ing doctrines of Catholicity. The seventh, which is one of 
the longest, contains a Protestant history of the Reformation, 
developing the motives which influenced the leading directors 
of its machinery,—the means employed in its propagation,— 
the inducements, political and personal, by which converts 
were won to its standard, and the rapine, violence, and blood, 
which marked its course throughout Europe. The eighth 
contains a detailed account of the variations of Protestantism, 
with the unchristian contests and savage persecutions by 
which, in defiance of every principle of the creed, each suc- 
cessive change was accompanied. The ninth chapter ex- 
hibits, in contrast with the Catholic Church, the evil results, 
civil, political, and religious, of the Reformation; and the 
work is wound up in a powerful concluding chapter, display- 
ing the beauty and consistency of that religion, which our 
Church professes now, as of old; and earnestly exhorting the 
children of men to leave their broken cisterns, which can hold 
no water, and drink from that eternal fountain which springeth 
to eternal life. 

And when we remember that, among eighteen hundred and 
eighty-seven authorities, which Dr. Héninghaus has brought 
together, not a single one is Catholic, we cannot help admiring 
the boldness which suggested the undertaking, and the per- 
severance which overcame the difficulties it presented. tt is 
hard to look for justice at the hands of an enemy: for the 
Catholic, it is peculiarly disheartening. Proverbial as is the 
bitterness of literary warfare, it is + Ais itself, when con- 
trasted with that bigotry which has distinguished religious 
controversy; and this has ever been bitterest of all, when 
directed against the Catholic oC ** In scarcely a single 
instance,” says the Rev. Mr. Nightingale,* author of the Reli- 
gions of all Nations, “ has a case concerning them been fairly 
stated, or the channels of history not been grossly, not to say 
wickedly, corrupted.” And Dr. Whittaker, in his vindication 
of Mary, acknowledges,—* Forgery, I blush for the honour 
of Protestantism while I write, seems to have been peculiar to 
the Reformed. I look in vain for one of these accursed out- 
rages of imposition among the disciples of Popery.” 


—— 





* Page 65. 
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Many of the authorities cited by Dr. Héninghaus, espe- 
cially on the doctrines of tradition, purgatory, confession, and 
the real presence, are already sufficiently familiar. We shall 
dwell rather upon those of more recent date, as illustrating 
more particularly the present state of Protestantism, and dis- 
playing the practical operation of its principles, their influence 
upon the interests of society, and on the progress or mainte- 
nance of Christian truth. 

From the commencement, in the sixteenth century, of 
what has been well called the great ‘ course of experimental 
theology,” the first ——— of faith have been becoming 
every day more and more unsettled. In its earlier days, 
while its working was principally negative, the directors, en- 
grossed by the easy labour of pulling down, had no time to 
speculate or to quarrel as to the style of building up. But 
this concert was of short duration. The men ae had the 
hardihood to disregard an authority which all before them 
had deemed infallible, had but little reason to expect that 
their own opinions should be treated with more consideration. 
Nor were opportunities long wanting for the exercise of this 
true Protestant liberty, which was the ground of their seces- 
sion from the ancient Church, and which they proclaimed to 
all the children of the new gospel. It was easy enough, for 
example, to disclaim the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist ; 
but the difficulty was, to agree on something definite, which 
might be substituted in its stead. ‘The rebellion of Carlstadt 
upon this point was the signal for a general revolt. Like the 
luckless idiot, who, for his amusement, drew back the bolts of 
the flood-gate, Luther and his associates forgot to calculate,— 
or discovered when calculation was too late,—that the tide of 
independence to which their own daring had given motion, 
might overwhelm themselves in its tumultuous course. The 
example of this early revolt was not forgotten. The sacra- 
mentarian heresy was but the prelude to other, and more 
fatal secessions: the tide of innovation, once set in motion, 
rolled on, till not a vestige of the original system was left, 
except the ground on which it had stood,—disregard of all 
authority. ane al of interpretation once conceded, it was 
vain to put limits to its exercise: the same right which was 
claimed by Luther or Melancthon, could not with consistenc 
be denied to Servetus, or Socinus; and history proves, wit 
fearful evidence, that, however strenuously, though inconsis- 
tently, the exercise of this right has been resisted, it has 
been, and will ever be, impossible for its advocates to check 
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the onward course of licentious innovation. The Soeinian 
extended, and consistently extended, the application of Ly- 
ther’s own principle, when he discarded all mystery from his 
interpretation of the Bible, The Deist, emboldened by the 
suecess of his predecessors, rejected the authority of the Bible 
altogether; and, by his undistinguishing hatred of all that is 
venerable in religion, opened the way for the finishing blas- 
phemy of the Atheist, who blushed not to avow that unholy 
rinciple, which impiety, even before the days of the apostle, 
ad opted for her motto, * Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we shall die!” ‘ Assuredly,” says Henke,* himself 
a Protestant, “ assuredly there was much meaning in that 
saying of Fenelon’s, ‘ Hither a Catholic, or a Deist !’ ” 
We shall begin with the opening of the first chapter : it is a 
picture of the present state of Protestantism. 


* ¢ The Protestant religion,’ says Professor de Wette, ‘ the union 
of its several Churches having been shaken, and indeed entirely dis- 
solved, by the multiplicity of confessions and sects which were 
formed during, and after, the Reformation, does not, like the Catho- 
lie Church, present an appearance of external unity, but a motley 
variety of forms.; And we freely acknowledge, that, as in outward 
appearance, our Church is split into numberless divisions and syb- 


divisions, so also in her religious principles and a avr she is in- 


ternally divided and disunited.{ The Lutheran Society resembles, 
in its separate Churches and spiritual power, a worm cut up into the 
most minute portions, each one of which continues to move as long 
as it retains power; but at last, by degrees, loses at once the life and 
the power of motion which it retained.§ Were Luther to rise again 
from the grave, he could not possibly recognize as his own, or as 
members of the society which he founded, those teachers who, in 
our Church, would fain, now-a-days, be considered as his successors, 
He founded his Church in Saxony. We come together to thank 
God for its foundation ; but, alas! it is no more !”||—pp, 1-3, 

“ The dissolution of the Protestant Church is inevitable: her 
frame is so thoroughly rotten, that no farther patching will avail. 
The bond of faith and liberty, which the Reformers sought to esta- 
blish, has become loose ; and in latter times, stone has been with- 
drawn after stone from the building of the Church, which is founded 
on the spirit of Christian freedom.** The whole structure of evan- 





* Algemeine Geschichte der Christlich. Kirche, B. iv. s. 185. 

+ Der Protestant, 1828, B. ii. Heft. 3. 

t Die Christliche Kirche in der Idee, 1835, B. 1, Heft. 2, s. 55. 

§ Froreisen, Installation Discourse at Strasburg, 1743. 

|| Reinhard, iiber die Kirchen-verbesserung, 1800. 

Boll, Verfall und Widerherstellung der Religiositat. 
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gelical religion is shattered, and few look with sympathy on its tot- 
tering or its fall."*—pp. 44-5. 

« Within the compass of a square mile, you may hear four, five, 

six, different gospels. The people, believe me, mark it well; the 

k most contemptuously of their teachers, whom they hold either 
for blockheads or knaves, in teaching these opposite doctrines ; be- 
cause, in their simplicity, they believe that truth is but one, and can- 
not conceive how each of these gentlemen can have a separate one 
of his own.t Growing immorality, a consequence of contempt for 
religion, in many places concurs also as a cause to its deeper down- 
fall.t The multitude cut the knot which galls them, march boldly 
forward, and fling themselves into the arms of Atheism in thought 
and deed.§ Oh, Protestantism! has it then, at last, come to this 
with thee, that thy disciples apne against all religion? Facts, 
which are before the eyes of the whole world, declare aloud, that this 
signification of thy name is no idle play upon words; though I 
know that the eonfession will excite a flame of indignation against 
myself.”||—-p. 40. 

Nor is this disunion confined to doctrines of lesser import- 
ance. If the reader turn to pages 16-24, he will find some 
of the most celebrated names of modern Protestantism ranged 
upon opposite sides of the questions of original sin, bap- 
tism, the resurrection, the trinity, the eternity of hell, and, 
indeed, every doctrine in natural and revealed religion. The 
natural and almost necessary consequence is indifference for 
all religion, 


* The contests of the theological parties, for the most part, be- 
come known to the untheological public, and are openly discussed 
among the people,§ From the disunion of the pastors there arises, 
in the heads and hearts of the people, nothing but confusion, They 
hear, they read; but no longer do they know where they are, whom 
they should believe, whom they are to follow.+* Many who, until 
now, believed that they might rest upon the teaching of their pas- 
tor, with as much security as on the voice of the angel at the gate of 
heaven, now begin to waver. Advancing a little farther, they 
begin to see more clearly, and fall into doubts, of whose existence 
they had never dreamed: they have not ingutred sufficiently to find 
their way out, and fall at last either into indifferentism or despair.”++ 

“ The antichristian spirit speaks aloud. We hold the Bible for 





* Woltmann, Histor, Darstellungen, B. i. Theil. i. Vorrede s, 13, 
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our rule of faith; but I dare not say how it is interpreted. Even 
our universities go so far, that I fear they are preparing their own 
downfall; for when the salt loses its savour, it shall be cast out and 
trodden under foot.* The devil possesses more faith than many of 
our teachers, and Mahomet was far better.t It is awful, but yet 
true, that, among the Turks, no one with impunity dares blaspheme 
publicly, Christ, Abraham, Moses, and the prophets, as so many, 
among us, evangelical Christians, do, by word and by writing,} 
The number of those who explain away, as natural facts, the mira- 
cles of the New Testament, is legion ; and their followers are as the 
stars of the firmament.”§ 

“‘ Many of our sermons, even those of the superintendents, gene. 
ral-superintendents, court-preachers, and chief-chaplains, mig, 
without the slightest impropriety, be delivered in a Jewish syn, 
gogue, or a Turkish mosque; it would only be necessary to substi- 
tute, instead of the words ‘ Christianity,’ ‘ Christ,’ which are intro. 
duced occasionally for the form sake, those which the speaker 
really intends, ‘ the doctrines and precepts of reason,’ ‘ the philoso- 
phers,’ as, for example, Socrates, Mendelsohn, Mahomed, &c.|] If 
a man, now-a-days, preach the pure and unadulterated word of God, 
and preach it with effect,—confounding the unbeliever, startling the 
self-secure, exciting the indifferent, strengthening and confirming 
the friends of Christ,—the cry immediately is raised, this man is 
preaching Popery.”§—pp- 30, 33, 38. 

This is not mere declamation. Every day, every new con- 
troversy in Protestant Germany, places the unhappy truthina 
clearer light. a day draws numbers from the standard of 
what is called—and.the name is an alarming index of the state 
of religion—the supernaturalist party, and adds to the ranks of 
Rationalism. Clergy and laity alike fall away ; and, although 
we may make a large allowance for exaggeration, still it is 
melancholy to find it asserted in a leading journal,** that the 
Rationalists are ninety-nine of every hundred of the Protes- 
tant population. What a striking illustration of the plain, 
common-sense observation, which Dr. H. cites from Cobbett’s 
History of the Reformation.++ 

“ Two true religions, éwo true creeds differing from each other, 
present us with an impossibility: what, then, are we to think of 
twenty or forty creeds, each differing from the rest? What is the 





* Miiller, in Archenholz Minerva, 1809, Juli, s. 67. 
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natural effect of men seeing constantly before their eyes a score or 
two of sects, all calling themselves Christians, all tolerated by the 
law, and each openly declaring that all the rest are false? The na- 
tural, the necessary, effect is, that many men will believe that none 
of them have the truth on their side ; and, of course, that the thing 
is false altogether, and invented solely for the benefit of those who 
dispute about it....... 

“ Whether the Catholic be the true religion or not, we have not 
now to inquire; but, while its long continuance, and in so many 
nations too, was a strong presumptive proof of its good moral 
effects upon the people, the disagreement among the Protestants 
was, and is, a presumptive proof, not less strong, of its truth. If 
there be forty persons, who, and whose fathers, up to this day, have 
entertained a certain belief; and if thirty-nine of these say, at last, 
that this belief is erroneous, we may naturally enough suppose, or at 
least, we may think it possible, that the truth, so long hidden, is, 
though late, come to light. But if the thirty-nine begin,—aye, and 
instantly begin,—to entertain, instead of the one old belief, thirty- 
nine new beliefs, each differing from all the other thirty-eight, must 
we not, in common justice, decide that the old belief must have been 
the true one? What! shall we hear these thirty-nine protesters 
against the ancient faith, each protesting against all the other thirty- 
eight, and yet believe that their joint protest was just? Thirty- 
eight of them must now be in error; this must be: and are we still 
to believe in the correctness of their former decision, and that, too, 
relating to the same identical matter?—Thus the argument would 
stand, on the supposition that thirty-nine parts out of forty of all 
Christendom had protested; but there were not, and there are not 
even unto this day, two parts out of fifty. So that here we have 
thirty-nine persons breaking off from about two thousand, protesting 
against the faith which the whole of their fathers had held; we have 
each of these thirty-nine protesting that all the other thirty-eight 
have protested upon false grounds; and yet we are to believe that 
their joint protest against the faith of the two thousand, who are 
backed by all antiquity, was wise and just! Is this the way in 
which we decide in other cases ?”—pp. 601-3. 


We have been tempted away from our subject, by the clear 
and solid reasoning of this admirable extract; and it is not 
without reluctance we return to that portion of it which we 
are now considering. Who can reflect with indifference on 
the state of morals and religion, where private — is so 
licentious, and public preaching so uncontrolled, that a 
preacher, from the pulpit of one of the first cities of Ger- 
many, may dare to talk lightly of the sanctity of the marriage 
tie, and palliate its violation ?—where he may claim the privi- 
lege of interpreting thus our Redeemer’s sentence on the 
adulteress ; and where, above all, it is openly acknowledged, 
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that there is no principle in Protestantism to check this 
license of interpretation ?* 

Fearful, however, as are these abuses,—disheartening as is 
the prospect, where the first principles of faith are so utter! 
corrupted,—still the advocate of the Protestant doctrines is 
forced to look them steadily in the face, and acknowledge that 
they are the necessary consequence of that inalienable right 
on which his own belief is grounded. The experience of a 
few years brought this clearly before the eyes of the fathers of 
the Reheenintion. As they had defied the authority of the 
Church, they discovered that their own was disregarded in 
turn: the truths of religion slipped, one by one, insensibly, 
from their grasp; and, in bitterness of heart, they acknow~- 
ledged that their power was unequal to the task of appeasing 
the spirit which they had themselves evoked. 


“ ¢ Verily, I must acknowledge,’ writes Luther, ‘ much trouble 
cometh of my teaching! Yea, Tones deny that this matter often 
maketh me sorrowful, when my conscience especially chideth me, 
in that I have torn asunder the former state of the Church, which 
was tranquil and peaceful under the Papacy, and excited much 
trouble, discord, and faction, by my teaching.t If the world en- 
dureth much longer, we shall be forced, by reason of the contrary 
interpretations of the Bible which now prevail, to adopt again, and 
take refuge in, the decrees of the councils, if we have a mind to 
maintain unity of faith.t 

Tt is of no little moment that the dissensions which have arisen 
among us, should remain unsuspected by posterity. For it is truly 
ridiculous, that, after opposing ourselves to the entire world, we 
should, at the very commencement, differ among ourselves.§ The 
whole Elbe could not supply water enough to bewail the dissensions 
of the Reformation. They doubt with regard to the most momen- 
tous doctrines. The evil is incurable.|| 

“ Our people are ‘ driven about by every wind of doctrine. We 
may, perhaps, still know what they believe in religion to-day, but 
we are not sure that to-morrow they will believe the same. In what 





* Fischer, Einleitung in die Dogmatik der Ev. Prot. Kirche, s. 217. 

+ Luther, Op. tom. ii. p. 281, 387, 

t Ibid. ii. cont. Zuinglium. 
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single point are those who have declared war against the Pope, 
agreed among themselves? If we take the trouble to examine the 
articles from the first to the last, we shall find that there is not one 
which is not admitted by some as an article of faith, and by the 
others rejected as ungodly.”*—p, 441. 


Have these predictions been falsified by the event? Has 
any subsequent modification of the principles of this unstable 
creed, checked that wild and licentious career of dogmatism, 
the thought of which embittered the last days of the stern and 
reckless Reformer? Has any balm been found for that ma- 
lady which Melancthon declared incurable? Have those dis- 
graceful dissensions, which Calvin would conceal from pos- 
terity, been suspended or accommodated in latter times? 
Let the history of the Reformation in England, Scotland, the 
Low Countries, France, Switzerland, above all, Germany, 
reply. Do not the same causes subsist to the present day ?— 
are not their effects as appalling,—aye, infinitely more appal- 
ling,—than they were even in those days when the evil was 
pronounced incurable! Alas! disunion and strife seem to be 
of the very nature and essence of Protestantism ! 


“ Discord and schism among the Protestants were inevitable. 
We can fancy to ourselves two periods in the formation of their re- 
ligious opinions :—the first, their common struggle with Catholicity, 
the protest and separation of all these new religious parties from the 
Catholic Church; the second, their own internal process of recon- 
struction. In the first, all was pulling down; in the second, build- 
ing up: the first was revolution—the second, constitution or organ- 
ization. But it also followed that, in the one case, there was unity 
of purpose and community of exertion, and, therefore, union : in the 
other, diversity of purpose, and, therefore, discord and separation. 
..... As soon as they seriously set about reconstructing the sole 
true edifice of Christian faith,—as the architects were not of one 
mind, and were self-opinioned and obstinate enough to wish each 
for his own plans, models, and designs, in the erection and orna- 
menting of the edifice, although often they did not understand each 
other’s language,—confusion and strife at once became unavoidable : 
oftentimes, before any considerable part of the work was done, they 
separated, each building a hut for himself, or taking up some tem- 
porary lodging, till he ultimately returned to the original dwelling. 
The expositions of Scripture, and the conclusions from it, which 
one party adopted, were rejected by another ; and that, notwithstand- 
ing the claims of human authority, which they determined not to 
allow. But meanwhile, although authority was driven out at one 
door, it was let in at another, although in a new and more friendly 
shape. Before, it had dictated as an arbitrary and infallible /aw- 
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giver ; now, it spoke merely as an unerring interpreter of the law: 
instead of the dogma, prescribed without proof or warrant of Scrip- 
ture, proven and Scriptural tenets were now proposed: but unfor- 
tunately, many now considered the proofs as worthless, and of as 
little power, as, before, all had deemed the authority of the Church 
from which they had seceded.”*—pp. 52-3. 


Nor is it possible to find, in the organization of Protestant- 
ism, any remedy for this evil. ‘The opinion of Melancthon, 
in the sixteenth century, is that of every reflecting Protestant 
to the present day. 

“ How insecure the Bible is, as a foundation for a system of reli- 
gion, may be learned from the fact, that all the advocates of the 
Bible have formed their peculiar and contradictory creeds from the 
same volume, and anathematized and persecuted each other on the 
same plea.t Can any man deny, that there are but few passages in 
the New Testament from which all readers deduce the same mean- 
ing? Now which of these is the right ? Which should be adopted ? 
Who is to decide ?—who can decide?t{ According to genuine Pro- 
testant principles, it is impossible that the internal dissensions of the 
Church can be cured, except superficially ; they cannot be stopped 
by the power of the Church, but must bleed on internally.|| Is it 
not true that the Holy Scripture is the only rule of the Chris- 
tian’s faith, and that there is no infallible interpreter upon earth ? 
In these two points all Protestants are agreed. Now, if they be 
sincere,—if they mean in their hearts, what, in their sermons, con- 
fessions of faith, and controversies against the Catholics, they have 
declared a thousand and a thousand times,—surely it is an inevit- 
able consequence that they must acknowledge in every Christian 
a right to interpret the Bible for himself; and that those doctrines 
alone are articles of faith for each individual which he reads in the 
Bible, no matter whether others can find them there, or not.”§— 
pp. 55, 56. 

“ Our Church is founded on liberty of faith: she tolerates diffe- 
rence of opinion, and, of course, tolerates error, and must tolerate 
it.q If we dispassionately consider the whole organization of the 
Protestant Church, there cannot be a doubt that thorough consis- 
tency is wanting.** The firm consistency and consecutiveness of the 
Catholic constitution is wanting to the Evangelical Church; it wants 
that mutual connexion of the members, and subjection to one head 
as the centre of unity.”++ 





* Henke, Allgem. Geschichte, der Ch. Kirche, Th. iii. s. 276-9. 

+ Jenaer Allgem. Literatur-Zeitung, No. 48, 1821. 

t Lessing, Beitrige zur Gesch. der Literat. B. vi. s, 58, 

|| Schleiermacher, Reformations-alman. 1819. 

§ Coste, Anhang zu Locke’s “ Reasonableness of Christianity.” 1715. 
q Schulz. Nassauer, Prediger-Arbeiten, Heft. 1, s. 91. 1835. 

** Ullmann, Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, Heft. 2, s. 301. 1832. 

+t Fessler, Gesch, der Ungern, Th, 7, s. 677. 
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Unhappily too, this disposition to dogmatize is not con- 
fined to the mere interpretation of Scripture. It extends 
even to the authority itself, and canvasses the authenticity of 
every single book ; and, indeed, of every single passage in the 
Bible. ‘The opinions of Luther with regard to the Epistle of 
the Hebrews and the Apocalypse of St. John, his utter and 
contemptuous rejection of St. James’ recht stréherner Epistel, 
and, above all, the principle which he applied as a test of 
their authenticity, have not been lost on his successors in 
innovation. It is with extreme pain we transfer to our own 
pages a few specimens of the impious and blasphemous spirit, 
in which the work of biblical criticism is now pursued; a 
labour, be it remembered, which the consistent Protestant is 
bound to undertake, as the first step in the formation of his 
religious opinions, whatever may be its dangers, and however 
inevitable the abuses to which it leads. The first of the fol- 
lowing extracts is from the preface of a Bible published in 
1819 by the Strasburg Bible Society ! 


“ The book of Ruth is a beautiful family picture: Luther did 
not consider the book of Esther as of much value for Christian 
readers. The book of Judith is a beautiful pious romance, but pure 
poetry. But, in the book of Tobias, there are superstitious accounts 
of good and bad angels; and of the means by which we may 
counteract the influence of evil spirits. Some of the psalms bear 
the impress of the imperfect morality of an early age.* The book 
of the prophet Jonas is a fable, exquisitely wrought for that 
period ; for the purpose of reprobating the hatred of the Jews for 
the Gentiles, and representing it, in its true light, as unjust and 
foolish.t ‘This tale is a story, which has much of the romantic in 
its character ; the object of which, considered in a moral point of 
view, is to display, in its full inconsistency and nakedness, the deep- 
rooted prejudice, that God was the God of the Israelites alone.t 
The prophecy of Jonas is a symbolical poem, whose object is to 
shew that disobedience to God and idolatry draw down the ven- 
geance of heaven; but that obedience, repentance, and piety to 
God, avert it from men.” § 

* Schulze and Schulthess attach very little credit to the gospel of 
St. Matthew.” | 

“ The gospel of St.John is unquestionably the production of a 
disciple of the Alexandrian school.” J 





* Dr, Isaak Hapfner, Strasburg, 1819. 

+ Michaelis Ubersetzung des A. Testaments. 

} Augusti. Grundriss einer Hist. Krit. Einleitung in’s A. Test. 
§ Staudlin. Neue Beitraige zur Erlauterung der bibl. Propheten. 
|| Bretschneider Handb. der Dogm. B. II. 8. 778. Note. 

@ Staudlin’s Religion’s Geschichte, “Th. IIL. 
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Professor Ewald has demonstrated anew, (Comment. in Apocal. 
exegeticum et criticum, Leipsig, 1828) by the most triumphant evi- 
dence, that the gospel, epistles, and apocalypse of John cannot 
possibly be the work of the same author,* With regard to the 
apocalypse, the majority of Protestant critics dispute its autho- 
rity.” + 

x Schleiermacher has attacked the first Epistle to Timothy ; Eich- 
horn, both the first and the second ; as also the Epistle to ‘Titus, in 
his Einleitung in's N, Test. B. iii. s. 815."+ 

“* Many, after Eichhorn, deny that the prophets enjoyed any su- 
pernatural revelation, and say that they were clever and experienced 
men, more likely, from their abilities, to foresee future events; and, 
from the purity of their manners, used as instruments of Providence 
to check a guilty age.” { 

“IT Is PROBABLE THAT THE WRITINGS OF THE New TESTAMENT 
DO NOT CONTAIN THE PURE DOCTRINES OF JESUS.”—§ pp. 164-9. 


Alas! who shall place limits to the wanderings of the 
human mind—effects, at once, of its weakness and of its 
strength! It is fearful to look upon it in these impious 
excesses. Well may the divines of Oxford protest against 
the name of Protestant! Well may they ‘claim to be Re- 
formed, not Protestant! || But it is easier to disclaim the 
title, than to disprove the consistency of its exercise: and 
it will be difficult, not to say impossible, to show the deter- 
mined Rationalist, that, while he is at liberty to reject the 
authority of the ancient Church, he can be bound to submit 
his judgment, and close his eyes in obedience, to that of the 
Church of England, or any other authority upon earth. 
*“ Prove to me,” said Rousseau, * that in matters of faith I 
am to follow any authority, and I shall be a Catholic to- 
morrow ;” and a very slight acquaintance with the High- 
church controversy in England will attest the truth of Uyten- 
bogard's memorable declaration: ‘ they who discard this 
principle, and require unqualified submission to their synods, 
place themselves in a position in which they shall not be able 
to make a satisfactory reply to the Catholic’s question, ‘ why 
they refuse to admit the Catholic councils?’ and shall be 
compelled eventually to give up the case as lost.” 





* Theolog. Literat. Blatt. Allgem. Kirchen Zeitung, 1830. No. 43. 

+ Rose, on the present state of the Protestant religion in Germany, Ist edit. 
p- 161. 

In this and the following extract, the reference in the author is to a wrong 
page. They will be found as we have referred to them. 

t Ibid. 160. 

§ Augusti. Theolog. Mona-schrift, Heft. 9. 

|| Tracts, No. 71, vol. iii. p. 71. 
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Idle haye been the attempts to stay this levelling spirit by 
the adoption of creeds and confessions. The attempt was 
irreconcilable with the first principles of Protestantism ; and, 
by aiming at too much, defeated its own object ‘The disaf- 
fected never failed to meet it with the ready retort: 


* However unquestionable the liberty of belief may be in the 
Protestant Church, as far as principles go, in practice it is miserably 
restricted. "Tis true the Protestants have not a pope; but, what is 
far worse, they have popes. Protestant consistories equivalently 
supply the place of popes. ‘ Liberty,’ say they, ‘ must not bo 
abused: the Church does not dictate to us, as with the Catholics, 
what we are to belieye ; we dictate it to the Church; not according 
to our own caprice, but as it is clearly expressed in the Bible, which 
in matters of religion we hold to be the only fountain of knowledge,’ 
And the Church of every particular district must hear what is 
dictated. Each individual preacher is not permitted the free yse 
of his reason in examining the Scripture. Whoever will venture to 
use it, as I have done, will forthwith be deprived of his charge, and 
taught what true Protestant liberty is.”*—p. 31. 

‘‘The advocates of creeds mock the authority of the Pope of 
Rome; while they have themselves a paper pope, who, had not the 
passion for articles of faith been cooled, would have been infinitely 
worse.t ‘The Lutherans of our day would set up a paper pope in 
place of one of flesh and blood; instead of the Bible rationally 
interpreted, their own books of confessions, as a sacred authority— 
as the eternal law, not only of teaching, but of faith !” {—p. 84-5. 

“No, On this point Hengstenberg is a Catholic, and not a 
Protestant. Nay, the Catholic Church, which possesses a living 
authority, leaves the Hengstenbergians, &e, far behind; for they 
cling to a dead authority—to their creeds and symbols which remain 
as a dead letter; anathematizing without merey any one who but 
touches a single hair.§ It is these Papists of Protestantism who 
injure the good cause. If the principle be once admitted, that any 
created being has a right to cry out to the human mind: ‘ thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther,’ then he who first exercises the right, 
has gained the point. On the other hand, to exercise this right, 
and protest against it on the other, is to unite the most consummate 
injustice with the most inconsistent absurdity !\|”—p. 123. 


Thus, therefore, in .the consistent exercise of the Pro- 
testant belief, there is a positive obligation, by which each 
individual is bound, alone and unaided, to form his own 
opinions from the Bible alone; discarding the human forms 





* Langsdorf. Bléssen der Protest. Theologie, s. 446. 
+ Paalzow. Synesius, s. 192. 

} Haurenski. Der Teufel ein Bibel-erklarer! s, 296. 
§ Ibid. 235, 

|| Darmstadt Allgem. Kirchen-Zeitung, 1826. No. 
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of creeds and symbols. Could any consequence be deduced 
more clearly? And yet, could any be more absurd? Has 
this rsa: A of unassisted enquiry ever been brought into 
consistent operation? Is it possible that it ever should? 
As well, with Episcopius,* require, that all, even the un- 
lettered, should master the difficulties of the Hebrew and 
Greek originals, and discard the human aid of version and 
paraphrase ! 


“ The duty of searching the Scriptures, it is true, is the ground- 
work of the Reformation, but for the great mass it is impossible 
and absurd ;+ without authority, for the majority of mankind a 
religion is inconceivable.t Men are so constituted, that, in the 
affairs of religion, they require a guide.§ We must have creeds, 
until men shall be able to stand upon their own feet, as, in this 
world, they never shall.|| Every human exposition of faith is an 
evil; but a necessary evil, to guard against greater. It is dangerous 
to truth and liberty; but yet indispensable. Either we must re- 
nounce unity and purity of faith altogether; or adopt somewhat of 
popery.”—p. 122-3. 

Here then, on the one hand, the genuine principles of 
Protestantism preclude the use of creeds and formularies of 
faith, even for the unlettered multitude ; while, on the other, 
the weakness of the human intellect, the acknowledged and 
proved obscurity** of the Bible, and the utter incompetency 
of the vast uneducated majority of mankind, render it impos- 
sible that they should be their own masters, even as to the 
first principles of religion. Where is the sincere enquirer to 
look for the solution of the difficulty ? 


«In this undeniable and well-known state of the case, as far as I 
can comprehend, there remains, as regards what is ambiguous, 
mysterious, or, in a word, what is not within the comprehension of the 
ordinary reader of the Bible, but this alternative— 

“« Either to recognize an infallible judge in matters of faith : 

** Or to grant to all who agree with ourselves in professing them- 
selves Christians, and denying the existence of an infallible authority, 
the right to judge, as shall seem right to themselves, of all that is 
dark and incomprehensible; however their judgment may differ 
from our own, and, this difference notwithstanding, to acknowledge 
them as brethren in the Church. 








* Disput. Theol. t. ii. 445. See also Institut. Theol. t, i. 273, 
+ Jurieu, Lettres contre l’Histoire des Variations. 

t Niemeyer, Beobachtungen auf Reisen. Th. 2. 

§ Spalding, Vertraute Briefe. , 

|| Tief-trunk, Censur des Prot. Lehrbegriffs Vorrede, s. 12. 

{ ‘Tdllner, Unterricht der Symbolischer Biichern, 1796. 

** See p. 607-8. et seq. 
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“ But, if we are disposed to adopt the first, then I can see no farther 
alternative, There remains for us nothing but straightway to effect 
a reconciliation with the Catholic Church.”*—pp. 128-30. 


It is not a little remarkable, that the wanderings and wild 
excesses of ultra-protestantism, should have produced upon 
the reflecting portion of the community the same impressions, 
both at home and upon the continent,—a settled conviction of 
the absolute unfitness of the leading principles of the reform, 
either to form or regulate the creed, whether of an individual, 
or, still less, of a community. The high-churchmen of Ox- 
ford, and the confessionists of Germany, are alike agreed, that 
authority is indispensable as a constituent principle in a con- 
sistent creed. Whether the Church of England possess such 
authority, we must, for the present, leave to be ome by 
the parties themselves. e shall content ourselves with 
transcribing, from a host of similar authorities, one or two 
very short passages, which it is impossible to mistake. 


“In truth, the Catholic supernaturalism is the only consistent 
scheme.t Ifa religion contain mysteries—if its path towards faith 
lie over prodigies, the system of infallibility is the only possible one. 
It is the only system recorded in history, which, in the mutual de- 
pendence and harmony of its parts, can be said to deserve the 
name !”’{—pp. 133-4. 


It is no part of ovr present plan to enter into any examina- 
tion of the special doctrines by which the Catholic Church is 
distinguished ; we shall pass over, therefore, the fifth and 
sixth chapters, in which an immense host of names and 
authorities, from every sect and every party, is produced in 
favour of the doctrines of tradition, the real presence, trans- 
substantiation, purgatory, the invocation of saints, &c. We 
could not hope to do justice by any selection; and, therefore, 
shall merely refer the reader to these chapters, as admirable in 
themselves, and as furnishing a most mm a supplement to 
those collections of Protestant authorities with which we are 
already familiar. 

We come now to the history of the rise and progress of the 
Reformation, with the doctrinal divisions and variations of the 
several sects into which it was split even in its cradle We 
feel that it would be impossible to offer even an analysis of 
these most interesting chapters (vil. vitl.) ; every authority 
illustrates some particular point,—every page is full of its own 





* Wieland, Vermischte Aufsatze. 

+ Prof. Kahler, Send-schreiben an Prof. Hahn, s. 54. 
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peculiar meaning; the whole is a succinct history of this 
extraordinary religious revolution in all its phases; and al- 
though it be composed of extracts from a great number of 
authors, exclusively Protestant, yet, so admirable is the skill 
with which they are selected and arranged, that it presents all 
the appearance of a uniform and continuous narrative. 

Nor could any history present such claims upon the almost 
implicit confidence of the reader. It does not put forward 
the one-sided views of an enemy of the reform, and a partisan 
of the papacy. It is drawn up by the hands of the very men 
who were engaged in the work ; or, at least, whose interest it 
was to conceal its defects. Not a single Catholic writer is 
cited in the entire range of the narrative; it is a purely Pro- 
testant history of the Protestant reformation. We see its 
entire machinery laid bare,—and by those who were well 
acquainted with its working ; the motives by which its apostles 
were influenced; the means which they employed in its pro- 
pagation. Let the reader, when he has learned, upon this 
unquestionable evidence, the human motives and human pas- 
sions in which it had its rise; the rapine and licentiousness 
which disgraced its progress; the anarchy, civil and religious, 
which it produced wherever its steps were turned; when he 
has read of the ignorance and uncertainty which marked its 
earliest steps ; the pride and personal feeling, as in the ques- 
tion of the blessed eucharist ; or the mere accident, as in the 
controversy with Eck, in which its most important doctrinal 
changes originated; when he has turned, in loathing, from 
the foul and unchristian language in which the holiest ques- 
tions are discussed, and the most exalted personages assailed ; 
the coarse and calumnious devices by which the popular pas- 
sions were excited ;—with all this before his eyes, and upon 
the authority of the abettors and apologists of the reformation, 
let him ask himself, whether this was the work of God— 
whether it be possible that it was prompted by His holy spirit 
in its origin, or guided by His eternal wisdom in its after 
progress ? 


“ The fiery youths, the princes, are the best Lutherans of all: 
they take presents and money from the cloisters and foundations; 
the multitude also appropriate the jewels, no doubt with the good 
intention of taking care of them.* The great mass of the people 
seem to have embraced the new gospel, solely for the purpose of 
shaking off the yoke of discipline, fasting, penance, &c., which 





* Luther, von beider Gestalt des Sacraments, Wittemberg, 1528. 
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popery laid upon them, in order that they might live according to 
their own inclination, and give free rein to their inordinate pas- 
sions.* 

“‘ To the princes Luther gave monasteries, cloisters, and abbeys ; 
to the priests, wives ; to the multitude, freedom ; and that was doing 
a great deal for his cause.t The great were, for the most part, in- 
fluenced by the Church property ; the ecclesiastics, by the liberty to 
marry ; the common people, by the hope of being freed from con- 
fession and other burdens. In fine, most of them had their private 
views and interests, although the profession and the love of truth 
was made to serve as the cloak for all.” {—pp. 322-4. 


Dr. H. has collected a good many specimens of the spirit and 
temper in which their theological discussions were conducted. 
But we feel that we should not consult either the instruction 
or the taste of our readers by transcribing them here. And, 
indeed, it would be an endless task; for the same spirit dis- 
tinguished all their controversies. The dispute with Carl- 
stadt, with Zuingli, that with Erasmus—though in a less 
remarkable degree—with Storch and the Baptists, all teem 
with the same unworthy spirit ; nor do we conceive it possible, 
that any man rising from the examination of the controversies 
of that day, in which the holiest opinions of antiquity were 
upturned, and the wildest novelties substituted in their place,— 
knowing the spirit in which they were examined,—the igno- 
rance of many, the pride and obstinacy of almost all the 
combatants, and the unrelenting hate with which each perse- 
cuted in the rest that freedom of conscience which all claimed 
for themselves, we do not think it possible that any man can 
look, without shuddering, upon this almost irremediable revo- 
lution; nor, however strong his prejudices in favour of the 
reformed religion, shut out from his mind the startling sug- 
gestion, that, in this great revolution, there was but little of 
that calm deliberation which distinguishes prudent counsels ; 
that opinions and practices, which age had consecrated, and 
authority rendered venerable, were rejected from pique, or 
condemned without examination; that the majestic work of 
wise and saintly centuries was torn down in a few troubled 
years of anarchy and outrage, and the authority of the holiest 
and wisest men who had enlightened Christianity, rudely 
pushed aside by an excited multitude, dogmatizing from im- 
pulse or passion, rather than conviction; and, in the fury of 





* Bucer de Regno Christi, |. i. c. 4. p. 24. Basil. ed. 1577, 
+ Brochmand, Examen Confessionis Augustane, p. 163. 
} Arnold, Th, 2. Bd. 16. kap. 6. s. 57. 
x 2 
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the hour, shut out from the possibility of calm or, rational 
discussién. 

The eighth chapter details the after history of the principal 
sects into.which the leading families of the reform were sub- 
divided; the story of each sometimes told by their own 
historians, but always from the pen of some one who, like 
themselves, was an enemy of Catholicity, It is in this portion 
of the history that the full working of their principles is 
developed. Hitherto they have appeared in a position, in 
which they are, more or less, influenced by a common object; 
hitherto, to adopt the language of Henke, we have seen them 
in the first phase of revolution. The work of demolition went 
on with comparative harmony ; but now the labour, far more 
perplexing, of re-construction commences ; and it is here that 
all, Lutherans, Calvinists, Anglicans, have conspired to furnish 
the best moral evidence of those Catholic principles which it 
was their common object to upturn. Scarce had Luther been 
called to his last and fearful account, when the thin veil of 
external union, which his despotic rule had flung over the 
dissensions of his party, was torn into a thousand fragments. 
The Antinomian controversy furnished the first material of 
strife; and, in a short time, divided the territory of Lutheranism 
into two districts—their head-quarters at Meissen and Thurin- 
gen—as distinct, and as inveterate in their hostility, as if they 
had never been united under one ruler. The spirit soon ex- 
tended over the entire country ; and we may judge of the rage 
of the contending parties, from the report, industriously cir- 
culated by the partisans of one opinion, that the devil had 
carried off Osiander, one of the leaders of the opposite party, 
and torn his body into pieces. So firmly was it believed, that 
the corpse was publicly exhumed, in order to remove the im- 
pression! Nor was it confined to their public relations: it 
extended even to the intercourse of private life; and Menzel 
tells* that a party of sacramentarian refugees, consisting of 
women and children, who sailed from London in the depth of 
winter, were prohibited to land, under pain of death, succes- 
sively at the ports of Wismar, Rostock, Lubeck, and Ham- 
burg, simply because their leader had distinguished himself by 
his writings in the sacramentarian controversy ! 

The discussions on works, free-will, and a thousand other 
points, furnished never-failing fuel for this intolerant spirit. 
In vain did the authorities resort to the Catholic expedient of 
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synods and concordias. Their formularies were disregarded 
by the dogmatizers whom they sought to silence; and only 
supplied new material for dissension to that party whosé opi- 
nions they attempted to embody. | 

We could not hope. to follow them through their after- 
wanderings ; nor do we suppose that, except as illustrating 
the utter incapacity of any body of men to be their own guides 
in religion, there can be much interest in the motley history 
of the Gichtelians and Weigelians, the Ubiquitarians and 
Syncretists ; or even the numerous, and, for a time, trium- 
phant sect of Pietists, though it bears a striking resemblance 
. to an important party of our own time. As each branch fell 
away from the mouldering stem, it divided into new fragments, 
each enjoying a short-lived existence, sufficiently protracted to 
perpetuate the seeds of disunion and strife. 

The dissensions of the Calvinistic party form the second 
section of this important chapter. ‘The author-confines him- 
self particularly to those formal divisions which took place in 
the Lew Countries during the early part of the succeeding 
century. The rule of Calvin was not a whit less arbitrary 
than that of Luther; nor was it more successful in suppressing 
the spirit of insubordination, although the banishment of Se- 
bastian Castalio, and the burning of Servetus, held out a fear- 
ful warning to those who might venture to think for them- 
selves. ‘To such a pitch did the disputes on predestination 
rise, that the authorities at Berne prohibited the discussion 
altogether. But it was in the Low Countries that the great 
organic changes in the constitution of Calvinism were brought 
about. ‘The attempt to force the Belgic Confession and the 
Catechism of Heidelberg upon the people, called up the storm 
which had been gathering for half a century. ‘The Remon- 
strants, as the protesting party was called, from their. remon- 
strance against the fifth article, found an able leader in Ar- 
minius; while the contra-Remonstrants were headed by Francis 
Gomar; a name since famous, and identified with the darkest 
shade of Calvin’s gloomy creed. 

This party underwent many modifications. On the ques- 
tion, whether or not God’s eternal decree of reprobation, pre- 
cede, in the order of reason, the fore-knowledge of our com- 
mon fall in Adam, they divided themselves into supra-lapsa- 
rians and sub-lapsarians; and, after a vain attempt, in 1614, 
to effect reconciliation, or at least mutual toleration, they sub-_ 
divided into tolerants and non-tolerants. The unhappy John 
Barneveldt fell a victim in his grey hairs to the malignant 
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bigotry of this party; and his companion in imprisonment, 
Hugo Grotius, owed his escape from a similar fate to the 
affectionate and intrepid stratagem of his wife. But notwith- 
standing these violent measures, and the explicit condemna- 
tion of the Arminian doctrines in the synod of Dort—not- 
withstanding the deprivation and banishment of beyond 
eighty ministers who refused to submit*—the opinions still 
maintained their hold; and the dissensions of the party con- 
tinued unabated. The question of the observance of the sab- 
bath, soon after, excited a new flame, which blazed with equal 
fury. In all these contests the liberty of Protestantism was 
utterly forgotten; nor was there one who did not feel the jus- 
tice of the declaration by which the celebrated Isaac Papin 
justified his return to Catholic unity: “ That if an individual 
Protestant did wrong in refusing to submit to the decisions of 
his synod, the whole Protestant party was wrong in rebelling 
against the synod of Trent.” 

The variations of Protestantism in England—the total 
remodelling of the articles and liturgy in 1562—the infusion 
of Calvinism at and after this period—the division into High 
and Low Church—the latitudinarian tendency, to which the 
names of Tillotson, Burnet, Hoadley, Chillingworth, and 
Watson, in their, respective days, lent their sanction—the 
origin and increase of Methodism, with its own internal sub- 
divisions—and finally, the motley forms under which dissent 
has, at all times, maintained its struggle with the Establish- 
ment—these form the third section; and the divisions of the 
Baptists under Joris, Hoffman, Nicholai, and Menno, the 
fourth: and lastly, as if to show the impossibility of union, 
no matter how few the articles of belief, a section is given to 
the dissensions even of the Unitarians; although it might be 
supposed that they, at least, had narrowed the debatable prin- 
ciples so far, as to render disagreement impossible or indiffer- 
ent as to the few which remained. ‘Thus, through an immense 
mass of extorted evidence, which it would be idle to attempt 
to condense, it is shown—from the first principles of the Pro- 
testant creed—from the history of its origin and progress— 
from the practical working of all the varied forms under which 
it has been tried by the several sects which have arisen since 
that period—that nothing approaching, even remotely, to the 
appearance of unity, ever has been, or ever can be, perma- 
nently maintained under its influence. 


* Henke, Th. 3. s. 405. 24. 
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But it is time to draw to a close; and most willingly, had 
we not already exceeded our proposed limits, would we trans- 
late entire into our pages the concluding chapter, in which 
are recorded cummed admissions, which candour has wrung 
even from the enemies of our Church, that in her bosom alone 
is found the true home of the Christian inquirer after truth. 


“ When we look back upon past ages,” says Hurter, the Protest- 
ant historian of Innocent III., “and behold how the papacy has out- 
lived all other institutions, how it has witnessed the rise and wane of 
so many states ;—itself, amid the endless fluctuations of human 
things, preserving and asserting the self-same unchangeable spirit,— 
can we wonder that many look to it as that Rock which rears itself 
unshaken amid the beating surges of time? 

* The Catholic faith, if we concede its first axiom, which neither 
the Lutherans, nor the Reformed, nor even the followers of Socinus 
denied, is as consistent and as consecutive as the books of Euclid. 
The entire Romish religion is founded on the fact of a supernatural 
revelation, designed for the whole human race; which, as it embraces 
all generations, future, as well as present, can never be interrupted : 
otherwise the sublime work, accomplished by 2. God-man, and sealed 
by his blood, would be exposed, which is contrary to the hypothesis, 
to suffer, and eventually to perish, by the weakness and errors of 
men. These consequences of the first principles are indisputable ; 
and there is not a single article of Catholic belief which is not justi- 
fiable, by the closest deduction, from this principle.* 

“ We, Protestants as we are, when we take in at one view this 
wondrous edifice, from its base to its summit, must acknowledge that 
we have never beheld a system, which, the foundation once laid, is 
raised upon such certain and secure principles; whose structure dis- 
plays, in its minutest details, so much art, penetration, and consis- 
tency ; and whose plan is so proof against the severest criticism of 
the most profound science !"+—pp. 705-6. 

We have now traced the wanderer through his long and 
wearisome course,—full, alas! ‘of much labour and affliction 
of spirit,’—from the first doubt which crosses his troubled 
mind, to the full solution of all in the acknowledgment of that 
divine faith, which, like its heavenly master, is ‘ yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” ‘The zealous author has subjoined, in an 
appendix, an account of the most distinguished among those 
who, like himself, have trodden this laborious path, and, like 
him too, found a rest from their labours in the ancient home 
of Catholicity. ‘It is on record,” says Mr. Rose,f in his 








* Gfrérer, Kritische Geschichte des Urchristenthums. Bd. 1. Pref. p. 15-17. 

+ Marheineke, Symbolik. 1810. 

t P.101. We cite from the first edition : the second is greatly enlarged, aud 
by many degrees more interesting. 
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most interesting, though appalling, work on the state of Pro- 
testantism in Germany, “that some sought in the bosom 
of a Church, which, amid all its dreadful corruptions, at least 
possessed the form and retained the leading doctrines of a 
true Church, the peace which they sought in vain amid the 
endless variations of the Protestant Churches of Germany ; 
and their gradual renunciation of every doctrine of Chris- 
tianity.” Nor is the spirit confined to Germany. It is the 
main-spring, strenuously and sincerely though it be disclaimed, 
of that remarkable revulsion of feeling and principle which 
the late publications of the Oxford press display. There is 
still a clinging, to be sure, to the vague and unsubstantial 
phantom of High-Church authority. But the principle is in 
truth the same which has guided so many back to the fold of 
Catholic unity; and a brief trial will decide the justice of its 
application. 

We regard this remarkable religious movement with the 
deepest interest, and we look forward to the issue with the 
most assured hope. We cannot but admire the manliness and 
learning with which its leaders put forward their views in the 
controversy with their brethren of the establishment: and, 
although we deplore the acrimony, not to say blindness, with 
which the holiest tenets of our religion are discussed, yet we 
have been so long habituated to insult and misrepresentation, 
that we are content to bear on a little longer, in consideration 
of the better spirit of inquiry which is, even thus, excited. 
The progress of truth, however it may be modified by circum- 
stances, or retarded by national or educational prejudice, still, 
in its general results, is uniform and secure : nor does it require 
much acquaintance with the polemical history of our own times, 
to read, in the attempted revival of High-Church authority in 
England, the same principles which guided back to the Ca- 
tholic Church the steps of Stolberg and Schlegel in Germany; 
the same dissatisfied consciousness of the insufficiency of 
early convictions—the same unacknowledged want which in- 
dividual resources cannot supply—the same unavowed, and 
probably unfelt, tendency to that unerring authority, which 
reason and experience alike have taught is the only stay for 
the weakness, the only guide for the waverings, of the human 
understanding. One* who was well qualified to read the signs 
of the age, has forewarned his fellow-Protestants that their 
Church will lose more of her members. The statistical returns 





: — “On the present position of the Catholic and Protestant Parties,” 
p. 120. 
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of each succeeding year prove that he has read them aright ; 
and that the time has come for the fulfilment of that predic- 
tion, which a few years’ experience of the anarchy his own 
labour had brought forth, exterted from the founder of the 
reformation himself.* If the world endure yet much longer, 
by reason of the contrary expositions of the Bible, it will be 
necessary, in order to maintain unity of faith, to have recourse 
again to the decrees of the councils.” 








Art. II.—1. Medical Portrait Gallery (in Monthly Parts). 
By Thomas James Pettigrew, F.R.S. &c. Parts 1—18. 
London: 1838-9. 

2. Physic and Physicians: a Medical Sketch-Book, exhibit- 
ing the Public and Private Life of the most Celebrated 
Medical Men of Former Ages: with Memoirs of Eminent 
Living London Physicians and Surgeons. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: 1839. 

3. The Dangers, Irrationality, and Evils of Quackery; 
addressed to the Members of the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association. By Charles Cowan, M.D.» 8vo. 
London: 1839. 

4, An Exposition of Quackery and Imposture in Medicine ; 
being a Popular Treatise on Medical Philosophy. By Dr. 
Ticknor. 8vo. New York: 1839.: 

5. Curiosities of Medical Experience. By J. G. Millingen, 
M.D. Second edition. 8vo. London: 1839. 

6. Medical Notes and Reflections. By Henry Holland, M.D., 
F.R.S., &c. 8vo. London: 1839. 


j ] E have classed these various productions in the same 
category, because, being all of them of a desultory 


nature, and addressed to the public, it is presumable that the 
public feel some interest on the subject. i and Phy- 


sicians, like men and measures, should be viewed in connexion 
with each other. ‘The publications before us have various de- 
grees of merit, and touch on such variety of topics, as to render 
selection a matter of much difficulty. In the observations 
which we are about to make, we shall endeavour to combine 
the useful with the agreeable, by noticing only such parts as 
are interesting in themselves, or about which the public at 
large are competent to form an opinion. 





* Luther, lib. i, contra Zuinglium. 
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Mr. Pettigrew’s Portrait Gallery, and the Medical Sketch- 
Book, which is currently reported to be from the pen of a 
young surgeon, have many points in common. Both have 
sought to render their works interesting, by entering on the 
field of living biography,—a species of composition in which 
neither of them have x tie much ability. We do not say 
that it would have been impossible to have rendered a 
work of this kind both instructive and interesting. Those 
who mingle much in medical society, and medical con- 
sultations, necessarily accumulate a great deal of interesting 
gossip; while those who live much in the world, gradually 
acquire an intuitive perception into character. It might, we 
say, have been possible for a person so situated, to have fur- 
nished many an epigrammatic sketch, and many a rich anec- 
dote, for a volume of this nature; without obsequiously bend- 
ing to adulation on the one hand, or entering into private or 
offensive details on the other. It is a very different affair, 
however, to enter formally on the task of living biography, 
which is on every side beset with difficulties of a peculiar na- 
ture. The facts for such histories are not easily obtained,— 
their bearing and influence on events are not readily appre- 
ciated,—the characters of individuals are concealed, during 
their lives, under a thick mask,—while it is impossible to ap- 
preciate their merits, without prejudice or partiality. Deli- 
cacy, too, will necessitate the concealment of many circum- 
stances; and rumour will be but too apt to usurp the place of 
truth. If the delineation of human character, or the apprecia- 
tion of literary merit, were as easy a task as to take likenesses, 
then there might be some sense in sitting to Mr. Pettigrew for 
that purpose, or sending him sketches, executed by our own 
hands, to receive his finishing touches at his leisure. That such 
has been the course pursued, there can be little doubt, if we 
may judge from internal evidence ;—a course which seems also 
to have been adopted by the author of Physic and Physicians ; 
although, in general, he has followed a shorter road to his ob- 
ject, and taken rough copies of such existing likenesses as were 
already made to his hands. As have been the methods, so also 
have the objects been the same as those of the common por- 
trait-painter. The likeness was, if possible, to be preserved; 
but, at any rate, the picture was to represent the individual in 
the most favourable point of view, and generally in that which 
the sitter himself considered to be most prepossessing. An 
able portrait-painter, indeed, must possess a mind capable of 
conceiving greatness of character under a variety of aspects, 
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and be able to blend, in happy conjunction, an historic air with 
individual and characteristic peculiarities. An inferior artist, 
however, having only one idea of excellence, and that a super- 
ficial one, will not attain to these ends; but by giving to all 
his portraits the same pretensions, will fall into certain man- 
nerism, ‘This is precisely what has happened to Mr. Pettigrew 
and his collaborateur. In the ascription of excellence they are 
unwearied: every eulogistic phrase is put into requisition ; 
the entire vocabulary of panegyric exhausted; yet there is no 
discrimination of character,—no nice appreciation of merit,— 
no regulation in the apportionment of praise; and conse- 
— you rise from the perusal with the certain conviction, 
that the likenesses are not correct ones. 

In the medical profession as in every other, there are cer- 
tain individuals about whom there can be no doubt: their 
merits are generally acknowledged, and consequently it is no 
disparagement to their brethren, to hold them up to admira- 
tion. But it is an invidious undertaking to make a more ex- 
tensive selection, by descending to a second or third-rate elass 
of men, and thus to leave it to be inferred that those who are 
not mentioned are therefore not eminent. We should like to 
know, for example, what claims to eminence can be preferred 
by such men as Drs. Chowne, Turnbull, Billing, or Roe; 
or again, among the surgeons, by such men as Messrs, 
Wakey, Costello, or Dermott? That, with one or two 
exceptions, they are respectable and well-informed men, we 
are willing to concede; but to bracket them in the same 
list with Chambers, Brodie, Halford, Cooper, Lawrence, 
and several others, is a libel upon those gentlemen and a 
gross imposition upon the public. Neither is it the undis- 
tinguishing distribution of praise, or the invidious selec- 
tion of individuals alone, that we complain of, but an attempt 
to bring into public notice certain persons, who have no claim 
whatever to distinction ; while others, who are rated highly by 
the profession, and universally considered to be its chief orna- 
ments, are passed over either in silence altogether, or else 
with condemnatory brevity; for example, among the physi- 
cians, Dr, Watson, Dr. Seymour, Dr. Todd, and Dr. Latham, 
and, among the surgeons, Mr. Tyrrell, Mr. Keate, Mr. 
Green, and Mr. Copeland, are not even so much as once 
alluded to. Drs. Roots, Sutherland and Holland, and 
Messrs. Mayo, Arnott, and Alexander, are honoured by the 
bare mention of their names. Drs. Warren and Marcet, 
(who, although classed with living physicians, have been ga- 
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thered to their fathers long since) are dismissed, the former | 
in three words, and the latter in three lines. Mr. Key, whose 
claims none will deny to be considerable, has fared no better. 
Mr. Stanley and Mr. Morgan are discussed in two lines. About 
a page is allotted to Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir Charles Clarke, 
Dr. Prout, Sir Charles Bell, and Dr. Chambers, respectively ; 
while in singing the praises of Elliotson, Turnbull, Liston, 
Wakley, and others of this school, the author appears 
never to weary. It might be supposed, that, as good wine 
needs no bush, so our biographer was of opinion that a good 
cause needed no advocacy—that virtue was its own reward 
and merit its own trumpeter. Such a construction, however, 
cannot be received. ‘ Medical men,” he says, “ are in every 
sense of the word, public property,” (a pretty astounding pro- 
position by the bye to set out with.) ‘ ‘The position which they 
hold necessarily raises them on a height for observation and 
criticism ;—we deal only with them as public men; we view 
them in this capacity ; we point out the position they hold in 
society ; for what peculiar talent they are distinguished ; and 
whether they are entitled to the support and patronage of 
those from whom alone they can expect it;” and finally, he 
winds up his exordium by stating, that he enters on the task 
under “a stern sense of duty.” We pass over the absurdit 
and gross pretension of any individual, however high in ak 
or great in talent, setting himself up as a censor on the whole 
medical public, and doling out his encomiums or abuse by the 
measures of his own erring judgment. We hesitate not to say 
it would be a flagrant abuse against modesty and good taste for 
any man, however extensively acquainted with medical litera- 
ture and professional merit, to assume such an office ; and there- 
fore the more is it to be condemned in a young man, under an 
anonymous disguise ; who is evidently without experience, and 
who has probably never encountered in his life those leading 
medical characters whom he has undertaken to describe. StiH, 
were this self-imposed task “honestly, fearlessly and impar- 
tially executed,” as it professes to be, and under the conside- 
ration of “a stern sense of duty,” some amusement—possi- 
bly some advantage, might have been derived from it, and 
we might then have pardoned the temerity, in consideration of 
the honesty of the writer. 

The author cannot but be aware that many of those on 
whom he has lavished his highest commendations, are not 
those whom the profession are wont to regard with the greatest 
respect, or the public with the fullest confidence. We have 
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a reasonable degree of respect for Dr. Granville, but we 
never before heard of his holding “a high rank” in the pro- 
fession; Dr. Hope is a highly respectable physician, but he 
will probably learn with surprise that he has “ obtained an 
elevated position in the ranks of society.” Not less than 
twelve pages are devoted to the life of Dr. Elliotson, whose 
“ peculiar mental trait” is described to be “a practical turn of 
mind,” although it is notorious that this gentleman is and 
ever has been one of the most enthusiastic promoters of phre- 
nology and animal magnetism, while all his writings have 
evinced a marked tendency, to run into extremes in the ad- 
ministration of practical remedies. Dr. Copland is designated 
as a man of “ great talents,” and his Dictionary of Medicine 
as a work which “ will redound to the immortal honour of its 
illustrious parent.” Dr. Copland is undoubtedly a hard- 
working and deserving physician, but it cannot, we think, be 
denied that his chief merit consists in extraordinary and 
indefatigable industry as a compiler. Dr. Sigmond is * ranked 
with the most accomplished and learned London physicians,” 
although, to the best of our belief, Dr. Sigmond’s renown 
is circumscribed within the Medico-Botanical Society, of which 
he is an ardent and active member, and to which he may 
have contributed some valuable communications. Dr. Leonard 
Stewart is mentioned as “ possessing great powers of observa- 
tion,’—* whose high and expansive forehead denotes a mind 
which exerts its just prerogative of thinking for itself,” although 
those who have the pleasure of Dr. Stewart’s acquaintance, 
recognize in that gentleman only the average degree of gen- 
tlemanly acquirements, with a physiognomy expressive of bene- 
volence, rather than of high mental endowments. Our respect 
for this physician, leads us to regret that his biographer should 
have shown himself so injudicious a friend, as to drag, into the 
catalogue of his merits, a little brochure “ On the tendency to 
Disease in Refined Life,” which he put forth when quite a 
young man, as a slight exercitation, for amusement rather 
than for any more serious purpose. It is praised, however, 
as “a book, which all parents ought to read most attentively,” 
and has the singular honour of being quoted in two long 
extracts. Then, again, Dr. James Johnson and Dr. Paris form 
a pair, the description of whom, had the author had a 
spark of waggishness in his composition, we should certainly 
have conceived to have been designed as a parody upon 
their persons. ‘Ihe author’s chief admiration, however, 
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is bestowed on Dr. Turnbull, of whom we shall speak pre- 
sently. Among the surgeons, Mr. Liston has the honour 
of being specially noticed. He is, par excellence, and, in 
the choice phraseology of our biographer, “ one of our great 
surgical lions.” He is distinguished by “ transcendant talents,” 
as well as by “a pre-eminence amongst the great masters of 
his art ;” and to him is applied the poetical axiom, “ chirurgus 
nascitur, non fit.” As an author, his style is described as 
“simple and lucid” —(the very reverse, we think, of the truth) 
—while his skill, as an operator, is brought home to every 
one’s comprehension by the following apposite illustration : 
** Were Mr. Liston’s skill, as an operator, tested by his abilities 
as a carver, he would, indeed, shine pre-eminently. ‘To see 
him dissect a goose or a turkey at his own dinner-table, 
is said to be a great curiosity. Without the aid of a fork, 
and simply with the knife, he carves the turkey in the most 
.scientific manner, exciting the admiration of all who see 
him.” We might go through the whole list of surgeons, whom 
our author has signalized, in the same manner; but we hope 
that we have said sufficient. ‘Those whom he praises most, are 
often least deserving of commendation, and those whom he 


honours with the longest notices, are generally least known to 
the public. 

Where error abounds, it is difficult to fix on that which is 
most prominent. We have already pointed out the error of 
ies Drs. Warren and Marcet as eminent living phy- 


sicians. Faraday, the eminent chemist, in consequence 
of his having been honoured with the doctorate of civil law, 
has, also, been included in the same list, and a lengthened 
memoir has been given of his early struggles in life. Mr. 
Owen, too, the distinguished naturalist, and Mr, Wakley, the 
editor of the Lancet, are, in the same manner, dubbed emi- 
nent living surgeons; although there would have been just as 
much propriety in regarding in this light Mr. Joseph Hume, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Humphry Davy, or Mr. Huskis- 
son, because forsooth these gentlemen once graduated in the 
profession. Mistaking the sources of their celebrity, the author 
has not hesitated to lump these distinguished men all together, 
as he has done Drs. Roget, Birkbeck, Mantell, Arnott, Wol- 
laston, and several others, who have rendered themselves 
conspicuous by their extra-professional acquirements. Sir 
James Clark is eulogized on the score of his work on 
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Consumption ; before which, he asserts, “ it was the generally 
received opinion in the profession, that phthisical disease 
was the common sequence of inflammation ;” an opinion 
which, although partially correct, was never entertained by 
judicious physicians to the exclusion of other causes. On the 
other hand, this gentleman’s Treatise on Climate, on which 
his fame, as a professional writer, indubitably rests, is dis- 
missed in a few words. Dr. Chambers is represented as 
having overcome “ insurmountable impediments ;” as being a 
lecturer on the practice of physic; as being an examiner to 
the East India Company; and as making an average income 
of 4,000/. a-year. hereas the fact is, Dr. Chambers began 
his career with a combination of circumstances in his favour ; 
birth and fortune, talents and eonnexions, all waited upon him, 
so that his success was predicted as certain as soon almost as 
he had fixed himself in London. His lectures and his exami- 
nership have been long since relinquished, and his income must 
be at least double, if not treble, of what is stated by our author. 
In the instance of Dr. R. Bright, he has shown the same apti- 
tude for missing the strong points of his case, and expatiating 
on those which have nothing whatever to do with his real fame 
as a physician. Sir Henry Halford and Sir James Clark are 
seriously defended in their recent inadvertencies, one towards 
his friend, and the other towards a deceased lady of the Court, 
but still in a manner which is anything but fe scare to 
their cause. Dr. Baillie, he informs us, was rejected in his 
examination at the College, and, in resentment of the affront, 
challenged his countryman, Sir Hans Sloane, to a duel; 
whereas, Sir Hans happened to be an Irishman, and died 
nine years before Baillie was born; while the story of Dr. 
Baillie’s rejection, we need scarcely say, is altogether a mis- 
conception. Had we the space, we could fill a dozen pages 
with the errors and absurdities of this blundering writer, 
whom the periodicals of the day, have, nevertheless, Rensaned 
with their most flattering approbation. 

In his delineations of the deceased worthies of the profes- 
sion, our author is guilty of fewer errors, and less of the bias 
of partiality ; even here, however, his biographies chiefly con- 
sist of a mere list of names and dates, with, at other times, a 
confused medley of anecdotes, which have lost their flavour 
in the process of racking off. Their professional claims to 
distinction are seldom assigned with any degree of correctness, 
and philosophical reflexions are rarely met with. Where the 
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contrary occurs, some unacknowledged plagiarism is to be 
suspected, as may be inferred from other parts, where long 
extracts are made without the usual marks of acknowledg- 
ment. From the “ Chronicles of Warwick Hall” (which, 
however, are made to include several distinguished surgeons) 
we extract the following account of Dr. Mead, whose muni- 
ficence and erudition, added to his vast experience and 
strong natural sagacity, acquired for him the title of Artis 
medice decus, vitz revera nobilis. We give the author's text 
as we find it. 


“ During almost half a century Dr. Mead was at the head of his 
profession ; which brought him in, one year, upwards of £7000, 
and between £5000 and £6000 for several years. The clergy, and, 
in general, all men of learning, were welcome to his advice ; and his 
doors were open every morning to the most indigent, whom he 
frequently assisted with money ; so that, notwithstanding his great 
genius, he did not die rich. He was a most generous patron of 
learning and learned men, in all sciences, and in every country. 
By the peculiar munificence of his disposition, making the private 
gains of his profession answer the end of a princely fortune, and 
valuing them only as they enabled him to become more extensively 
useful, and thereby to satisfy the greatness of his mind, which will 
transmit his name to posterity with a lustre not inferior to that which 
attends the most distinguished characters of antiquity. , 

“ No foreigner of any learning, taste, or even curiosity, ever came 
to England without being introduced to Dr. Mead; and he was 
continually consulted on difficult cases by eminent continental phy- 
sicians. His large and spacious house, in Great Ormond Street, 
became a repository of all that was curious in nature or in art, to 
which his extensive correspondence with the learned in all parts of 
Europe not a little contributed. The king of Naples sent to request 
a copy of his works; the king of France did him the same honour. 
Dr. Mead’s library consisted of ten thousand volumes, and his pic- 
tures, after his death, sold for £3417. 11s,”—Vol. ii. p. 17. 


When we reflect on the greater value of money in former 
times, the infrequency of visits to the metropolis for the pur- 
pose of advice, the paucity of the population, and the still 
greater rarity of opulent families, we shall cease to be sur- 
prised that Dr. Mead's income did not exceed £5000 a-year. 
On the other hand, it is to be borne in mind that the honora- 
rium of the physician bore a certain proportion, in those 
times, to the rarity of professional skill; so that Dr. Ratcliffe 
is represented to have received at the rate of twenty guineas 
a-day before he had been settled a year in London, while a 
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fee of five guineas per visit was his regular reward for going 
from Bloomsbury-square, where he resided, to Bow-church. 
An anecdote to the same purpose is told of Dr. Hamey, which 
is as follows :— 

** It was in the time of the civil wars, when it pleased God to visit 
him with a severe fit of sickness, or peripneumonia, which confined 
him a great while to his chamber, and to the more than ordinary 
care of his tender spouse. During this affliction he was disabled 
from practice ; but the very first time he dined in his parlour after- 
wards, a certain great man, in high station (General Ireton, son-in- 
law to Cromwell), came to consult him on an indisposition (ratione 
vagi sui amoris), and he was one of the godly ones, too, of those 
times. After the doctor had received him in his study, and modestly 
attended to his long religious preface, with which he introduced his 
ignominious circumstances, and Dr. Hamey had assured him of his 
fidelity, and gave him hopes of success in his affair, the generous 
soldier (for such he was) drew out of his pocket a bag of gold, and 
offered it all of a lump to his physician. Dr. Hamey, surprised at 
so extraordinary a fee, modestly declined the acceptance of it ; upon 
which the great man, dipping his hand into the bag himself, grasped 
up as much of his coin as his fist could hold, and generously put it 
into the doctor’s coat pocket, and so took his leave. Dr. Hamey 
returned into his parlour to dinner, which had waited for him all 
that time, and, smiling, (whilst his lady was discomposed at his 
absenting himself so long,) emptied his pocket into her lap; this 
soon altered the features of her countenance, who, telling the money 
over, found it to be thirty-six broad pieces of gold."—Gold-headed 
Cane, p. 47. 

Such instances, however, are not confined to the olden time. 
The late Lord Dudley and Ward, long before he was as- 
sailed by his terrible affliction, was in the habit of presenting 
his physician with whatever happened to be in his pocket at 
the time, whether it were a bunch of keys or a purse of gold. 
The late Major Snodgrass, who died a few years ago, leaving 
an enormous property, used never to offer his surgeon less 
than five guineas a visit, and fifty guineas, if any operation, 
however trifling, was performed. ‘The late Dr. Yates, of 
Brighton, (if we recollect rightly) was presented with a car- 
riage and horses, and 500/. a-year for life to keep them. 
Baron Heurteloup lately received (we will not say it was the 
spontaneous offering of his patient) four hundred guineas 
for the operation of lithotomy; and Sir Astley Cooper the 
enormous sum of one thousand guineas, for a similar opera- 
tion, which his patient, Mr. Hyatt, chucked to him in his 
night-cap, in the excess of his gratitude. Still it must not be 
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imagined that such instances are frequent, or that many me- 
dical men are in the receipt of large incomes. It is probable 
that there are not six medical men in London at this moment 
who are in the annual receipt of 5000/. a-year, whereas, 
at the bar, there are at least treble that number. ‘There is a 
fashion in medicine, as in other things, and consequently an 
engrossing monopoly. Dr. Chambers and Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, it is not unlikely, realize 12,000/. a year from their 
profession, but there is a long interval between these and any 
other persons. Sir Everard Home, during the time of the 
income tax, returned, it is said, 21,000/. as his professional 
income; but, if so, it was probably an ad captandum mode of 
exaggerating the magnitude of his business, inasmuch as he 
succeeded to his uncle, Mr. Hunter, who was a much more 
celebrated man, but who did not make half that income. Drs, 
Fothergill and Lettsom, Quakers by persuasion, and enjoying 
an extensive city celebrity, have been said to have realized in 
some years, the former 8,000/. and the latter 12,000/. The 
largest income, however, we believe, which was ever made in 
the profession was made by Sir Astley Cooper, during his resi- 
dence in the city; it amounted, during one year, to 21,000/. 
—we have heard it stated still higher. The nature of city 
practice, joined to the extraordinary celebrity which this gen- 
tleman enjoyed during one period of his life, renders this 
account extremely probable. The merchants of the city are 
accustomed to come at once to the point, and to hand out 
their fees liberally: they lie comparatively close together— 
time is not wasted in consultations, nor are those observances 
required which are generally expected towards great people 
and their relatives: consequently a great deal of profitable 
business may be speedily dispatched. At the west-end of 
the town it requires good management to see three patients 
in the hour. Sir Henry Halford, it is said, can accomplish 
oat But taking either of these data the amount is easily 
told. 

The appetite for gold increases with increasing years, and 
instead of being allayed is more generally sharpened and invi- 
gorated 7 fresh acquisitions. The medical profession is 
proverbially liberal of its advice, and many are the instances 
which might be mentioned of great and striking generosity ; 
still it is undoubtedly true that the veteran ranks of the pro- 
fession are much keener after their fees than those who are 
yet unbroken to the business, The young physician blushes 
to accept his fee, and hesitates to repeat his visit; but such 
feelings are less seldom met with among the seniors of the 
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profession. We are of opinion. that large fortunes are seldom 
honestly made in the medical profession. The late Baron 
Dupuytren, for instance, died in the possession of enormous 
wealth, but the manner in which it was obtained was far from 
being honourable to his character. 


“ He had a faithful servant, who was stationed at the door of the 
hall. Dupuytren had two bells fixed over the porter’s head, com- 
municating with his consulting room. On bowing the patient out, 
Dupuytren rang one of the two bells. If the fee was paid, one par- 
ticular bell was rung, and the servant understood that all was right, 
and the patient was allowed to depart without any interruption. If 
the patient forgot the baron’s fee, the ‘ no pay’ bell was tingled, and 
the servant, understanding the signal, addressed the patient, very 
politely, in the following manner :—‘ Mille pardons, Monsieur, I 
think you have forgotten to give the baron his fee.’ ‘ Mon Dieu,’ 
exclaims the patient, ‘ quelle négligence! le voici, avec mille apolo- 
gies au Baron.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 86. 

‘Colonel M——, whom we happened to meet in Paris, a 
few years since, consulted Dupuytren on some trifling ailment, 
but forgot to take his purse with him. He apologized to the 
Baron for his remissness, and promised to repeat his visit in a 
few days. He was interrupted, however, in his exit, in the 
manner which has been just mentioned, nor was he suffered 
to depart, without leaving his watch as a pledge for his re- 
appearance, In fact nothing could exceed the cupidity and 
rapaciousness of Dupuytren in his conduct towards the English, 
If gentlemen were known to have come to Paris expressly 
for his advice, he made no scruple of exacting from them the 
most unconscionable sums, and afterwards of abandoning his 
patients the moment he had operated upon them. On one 
occasion he proposed to an acquaintance of ours, who was in 
attendance on an English nobleman, to demand three hundred 
napoleons of his Lordship, for an operation, adding —“ Si 
vous voulez en convenir, vous en aurez un centiéme.” If no 
previous bargain was made, a new expedient was then hit upon: 
—an agent was employed, who urged the most exorbitant 
claims, by describing his patron as “le plus grande chi- 
rurgeon de |’Europe,” to whom it would be an insult to offer 
a less sum than that which was demanded. Are such examples 
to be found in Britain? We only recollect the story of Dr. 
P—, which is certainlyworthy of being paired with that 
of Dupuytren: upon arriving one day to visit his patient, he 
was told that she was dead. ‘Ah! dead, is she? well, I will 
go and see the corpse.” In the hand was still clutched the 
accustomed fee, which the Doctor gently extricating, observed, 
—‘ Ah! kind, you see, and generous to the last.” ¥ 2 
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In speculating on “ mad-doctors and mad-houses,” to which 
our author has devoted a separate chapter, he has shown an 
equal iufelicity wherever he trusts to his own reason. Contrary 
to the received opinion of the profession, he asserts that mono- 
mania, which he mildly designates by the term “ strange ec- 
centricities,” is not a cause for separation from society, or for 
restraint from the patient’s ordinary avocations. The in- 
stances he adduces are that of a demonomaniac, ‘* who fancied 
the devil came to him nightly, for the purpose of teaching him 
boxing ;” and ofa gentleman, “ who fancied himself a bouquet 
of flowers, and was constantly requesting his friends to ap- 
proach him, in order to enjoy the perfume.” Here he seems 
not only to be ignorant of the fact, that particular delusions 
are suddenly and most unexpectedly convertible into general 
madness, but to mistake altogether the nature of insanity 
itself. ‘* Had Glanvil,” he says, “ who wrote concerning 
witches and apparitions, and who believed in their existence, 
been examined in a court of law on a charge of madness, he 
would have stood but little chance of escaping confinement in 
a lunatic asylum.” But how absurd to suppose that insanity 
consists in a mere error of judgment,—more especially on 
subjects where the contrary of the affirmation is insusceptible 
of proof, or that it consists in mere ocular delusions, unless 
the party himself should actually be persuaded of the reality 
of those objects which he fancies he beholds. The case of 
the celebrated Nicolai, as recorded by Mr. Hibbert, is a case 
directly in point, and proves how completely the mind possesses 
the power of rectifying the erring senses of the body. The 
extract which follows, although not new, will always possess 
interest. It relates to Dr. Willis, in connexion with his attend- 
ance on His Majesty George the Third. 

“ A proof which he displayed of his empire over his patient, ex- 
cited great amazement, not unmixed with alarm as well as admira- 
tion. The king had not undergone the operation of shaving during 
more than five weeks, nor would submit to have it performed, yet 
expressed a strong desire to shave himself. Willis gratified him in 
his wish. ‘ Your majesty,’ said he, ‘is desirous to get rid of your 
beard, you shall have a razor given to you for the purpose.’ He 
instantly put the instrument into the king’s hand, who went through 
the process with perfect success, Willis governing him by the eye 
throughout the whole performance.”—Vol. ii. p. 171. 


ni being asked by Mr. Burke, how he should have 
acted, had the king exhibited any sudden marks of frenzy,— 


“Dr. Willis desired two vivid lights to be placed between the 
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great orator and himself, and exclaimed, ‘ There, now, I should look 
at him thus,’ darting, at the same time, such a look at Burke from 
his appalling eyes, as made him recoil with affright. ‘ This mode of 
looking at a maniac,’ he observed, ‘ would cause him to quail more 
effectually than chains or manacles.’ 

“ During his majesty’s illness, Dr. Willis permitted him to walk in 
the garden. When there, regardless of everything else but his own 
impulses, the king threw his hat into the air, and hurled a stick he 
held in his hand to an incredible distance, such was the force that 
animated him. His majesty then proceeded, with a rapid move- 
ment, to the pagoda, which he was desirous to ascend. Being 
thwarted in that, he became sullen and desperate, threw himself 
upon the earth, and so great was his strength, and so powerful his 
resistance, that it was three quarters of an hour before Willis and 
four assistants could raise him.”—Vol. ii. p. 173. 

We quite agree with our author, on the propriety of me- 
dical men being much on their guard, when legally examined 
on such topics, not to be entrapped into general definitions of 
insanity, or, when the collective evidence is strong, to rest 
their opinion on any one of the proofs separately. Still we 
are unable to perceive the propriety, or even the humour, of 
the following examination, although Dr. Haslam (who is the 
witness examined) is represented as “ an Oracle” on all ques- 
tions of lunacy :— 

“ Sir Frederic Pollock.—‘Is Miss Baxter of sound mind?’ Dr. 
Haslam. ‘I never saw any human being who was of sound mind.’ 
‘That is no answer to my question: is she of sound mind?’ ‘I 
presume the Deity is of sound mind, and he alone.’ ‘Is that your 
answer, sir?’ ‘I presume the Deity alone is of sound mind.’ ‘How 
many years have you been mad, doctor?’ ‘ About forty.’ ‘ Where 
did you learn that the Deity was of sound mind?’ ‘ From my own 
reflections, during the last fourteen years, and from repeated con- 
versations with the best divines in the country.’ ‘Is Miss Baxter of 
sound mind?’ ‘Competently sound.’ ‘Is she capable of managing 
herself and her affairs?’ ‘Ido not know what affairs she has to 
manage.’ ‘How often have you given evidence before commission- 
ers of lunacy and a jury?’ ‘I cannot tell, I do not know.’ ‘ Have 
you any notion?’ ‘Notion is very much like knowledge.’ ‘ Have 
you any idea?’ ‘An idea is a visible perception, and a direct recol- 
lection. ‘Have you any belief?’ ‘I cannot say that I have any 
belief, for that is a direct recollection.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 177. 

On literary and poetical doctors, which form the subjects of 
two lengthy chapters, we have no remark to make, farther 
than to express our confirmation of the public judgment,— 
that extra-professional pursuits, when followed as an occupa- 
tion, are generally a sufficient presumption of the incapacity 
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of their votaries for the practical duties of their profession, 
Men cannot serve two masters ; — 
“ One science only will one genius fit ; 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit: 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 
But oft in those confin’d to single parts. 
Like kings, we lose the conquests gained before, 
By vain ambition still to make them more.” 
Pope's Essay on Criticism, 
The same remark, happily, does not apply to religion. 
Except by some few, and those by no means to be esteemed 
for their moral virtues, the alliance of religion with philosophy 
has always been deemed graceful, if not necessary. It is no 
impeachment of any man’s ability, or token of intellectual 
weakness, or disparagement of practical sagacity, that he is 
accustomed to regard religion with veneration and respect,— 
that he yields to its precepts humble submission, and to its 
revealed truths implicit credence. We do not altogether op- 
pose the prevailing impression, that there may be something 
in the pursuits of medicine calculated to engender a spirit of 
scepticism,— ubi tres medici, duo athei,” according to the 
old adage. The uniformity of plan evinced in the organiza- 
tion of the entire series of animal life, together with the gra- 
dual elaboration of the more perfect forms as we ascend in the 
series, in which, however, the distinguishing characteristics of 
man, from those immediately below him on the scale, are not 
more strongly marked than those which separate many other 
links of the chain; the progressive development of intel- 
lectual manifestations in the different orders of creation, at dif- 
ferent periods of life, and among different races of mankind ;— 
keeping uniform proportion to the complexity and exaltation 
of the material organ of the brain ; and then, again, their gra- 
dual decline or total obscuration, according as age or accident 
may have invaded the integrity of the corporeal organism; 
—these, and such as these, are the arguments of the mate- 
rialist ; nor is it to be doubted, that, when viewed apart from 
other physiological facts, they have a plausible character; or, 
when insisted upon with learning, and pushed to their utmost 
consequences, that their tendency must be to conduct the 
mind to a material philosophy. Atany rate, this is dangerous 
ground for those to tread who are without experience, no less 
than for those who, having experience, are yet deficient in 
that comprehensiveness of mind which can embrace the whole 
subject at once, so as to deduce a sound conclusion out of the 
multitudinous materials which so difficult a question involves. 
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Then, again, in the ordinary routine of business, the phy- 
sician’s familiarity with death, and death’s remains, inevitably 
tends to weaken the force of those impressions which such ob- 
jects are calculated to inspire. Although he may occasionally 
witness the triumphant and inextinguishable faith of a dying 
Christian, growing brighter and brighter as the last closing 
scene approaches, yet more frequently he witnesses mortality 
in weakness, degradation, and fear, and is ready to say, with 
the wise man, “ That which befalleth the sons of men, be-« 
falleth beasts. Even one thing befalleth them: as the one 
dieth, so dieth the other ; yea, they have all one breath; so 
that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast.” (Kccle. iii. 
19.) We say it requires a strong and an habitual faith, in 
the very presence of the dead, with all its loathsome accompa- 
niments (which, however, have ceased to awaken the usual 
feelings of awe), to realize the glorious hope, that what is 
sown in weakness, shall be raised in power; that what is sown 
in dishonour, shall be raised in glory; that what is sown in 
corruption, shall be raised in incorruption. The physician 
and the priest, however, stand in this respect in the same po- 
sition :—the very circumstances which, if unimproved, are 
calculated to deaden their sensibilities, are also calculated to 
rouse reflection in well-constituted minds. Certainly themedical 
profession is not deficient of many bright examples of piety ;— 
the names of Arbuthnot, Boerhaave, Gregory, Harvey, Hal- 
ler, Heberden, Hey, Hoffman, Stahl, Sydenham, and many 
others, were as distinguished for their literary and scientific 
attainments, as they were for their religious simplicity, and the 
admirable purity of their lives. Without the pale of the pro- 
fession, we poe | scarcely add, ean scarcely be named any one 
eminent philosopher, who was not also forward to express his 
belief in Divine Revelation, and to extol its excellence. 

The points which next claim our attention are two 
chapters, one, on the ‘ Early Struggles of eminent Medical 
Men,” and the other, on the * Art oF Rising in Physic.” It 
might be supposed, that where the roads to fame are so nu- 
merous, and illustrated by such eminent examples of men who 
have successfully scaled the steep ascent, there could be no miss- 
ing the way. The case, however, is not unlike that of an unex- 
plored and impassable country, in which each traveller, hoping to 
avoid the difficulties which have beset his predecessor, plans out 
a new route for himself; whereas had the ground been more 
— or the country better known, there would have 

n one single highroad only, on which all might have tra- 
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velled without mistake. The glittering Temple of Fame, 
situated on inaccessible heights, and casting its splendour afar 
off, may seem near at hand to those who are inexperienced ; 
but Jet any one make the ascent, and he will then learn to 
appreciate 
“ what rugged places lie between 
Adventurous Virtue’s early toils 
And her triumphal throne.” 

We hear, indeed, a great deal about the struggles of genius 
under difficulties; but, for our parts, we are persuaded that it 
is a struggle in all cases. ‘The law, which in the organic 
world regulates the coexistence of parts in the same individual 
organism, prevails to a certain extent in regard to the mind, 
In the great majority of cases, the existence of genius (taking 
this word to import the highest combination of talents) 1s 
found to be accompanied with other qualities which tend to 
insure its devolopment. Ambition, self-confidence, patient- 
endurance, and indefatigable industry, are at once the incen- 
tives and pioneers which open the way for its expansion; and 
although we do not deny that it may be suppressed or suffo- 
cated, on some occasions, from the force of circumstances, yet 
these circumstances operate more frequently as the sharpest 
motives to exertion; whereas the same minds, placed ‘under 
more favourable auspices, might be extinguished for want of 
motive. If poverty is a disadvantage in one sense, it is an 
advantage in another, by furnishing the strongest incentives 
to exertion. We cannot therefore see the propriety of ad- 
ducing Dr. Baillie, and Mr. Hunter, as instances of genius 
struggling under difficulties. It is true these celebrated men 
were poor, and were slow in attaining any considerable share 
of business; but surely it cannot be said that they were placed 
in circumstances unfavourable for the improvement of their 
native talents. They were both pupils, relatives, and ultimately 
colleagues, of Dr. William Hunter, and through his means 
were directed in their studies, and furnished with the best means 
of completing them. The following extract from Mr. Ottley’s 
Life of Mr. John Hunter, is equally applicable to Dr. Baillie: 

“ His brother was a scholar, and possessed of gentlemanly man- 
ners, and, though comparatively a stranger in London, he was 
already known as a man of much talent, and as likely to rise to 
eminence; he was also fond of society, and his house was conse- 
quently frequented by many of the first men, not only in his own, 
but in other professions. It has, therefore, seldom fallen to the lot 
of young men to enjoy equal opportunities of cultivating their minds 
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by association with men of talent; and though. there can be no 
question that by far the greater part of his future eminence was 
owing to the original powers of his mind, yet, in recording the 
history of his life, it will be proper to trace the means by which 
those powers were improved, and to show, as far as may be, the 
assistance he received in bringing them fully into action. It is the 
more necessary to do this, in order to correct an unfounded opinion 
which generally prevails, that Hunter should be classed with those 
untaught geniuses who have risen to the highest honours by their 
own unaided powers. This was evidently not the case, and the 
meagreness of his early history seems sufficiently to prove that it 
was at his brother's table, and in his brother’s dissecting-room, that 
his ambition and his talents were first roused into activity. Without 
such stimulus his genius might have slumbered, or have taken a 
wrong direction. Nor does this detract from his real merit. There 
is, perhaps, nothing that more distinguishes the man of genius, than 
the manner in which he turns to account the advantages which 
common minds would let slip without profit. Hunter was a man of 
extraordinary powers ; he was placed in circumstances the best fitted 
to excite these powers, and give them their full effect, and the result 
was such as could only have been produced by this fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances.”—Hunter's Works, by Palmer, vol. i. p.10. 


It is to be presumed that great eminence is not to be at- 
tained without great toil. ven where fortunate circum- 
stances concur, still it is to be inferred that there has been a 
great deal of secret labour, which has been concealed from the 
view. The converse of this, however, is not always true. We 
do not acquiesce in the sentiment that success in life is the 
invariable consequence of personal exertion. That men are the 
architects of their own fortunes may be a salutary maxim to 
instil into the minds of youth, but it must be received, never- 
theless, with many limitations. ‘ Some men,” says the poet, 
“are born great, some achieve greatness, and others have 
greatness thrust on them.” To achieve greatness is unques- 
tionably the most flattering to a man’s vanity; and there- 
fore no wonder that physicians and surgeons, basking in 
the sunshine of prosperity, should advocate this doctrine, 
and expatiate with complacency on the difficulties which 
they have overcome. It is not to be supposed, indeed, 
that men can long maintain a high position in this great 
metropolis, who are not backed by talent and information ;— 
still, in nine cases out of ten, it is some unforeseen or 
lucky circumstance which first called them into notice. 
Like Cromwell and Buonaparte, their minds expand in pro- 
portion as the sphere of their operation widens ; until at length 
they attain an elevation which they by no means contem~ 
plated at first. Sir Joshua Reynolds was wont to observe that 
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he did not doubt he should have attained an equal eminency 
in any other profession than that of a painter; while Dr. 
Hunter, in the same temper, asserts, “ that in our profession it 
seems incontestible that the man of abilities and diligence 
always succeeds.” This position we altogether doubt ; but we 
do not adopt the other extreme advanced by our author, that 
“to succeed in the medical profession requires, on the part of 
the practitioner, in far the majority of cases, a degree of chi- 
canery or trickery, from which men of honourable and gentle- 
manly feelings naturally recoil.” Doubtless time and chance, 
birth and fortune, dress and address, affable manners, and a 
turn for business, together with a thousand other inappreci- 
able qualities, conspire in swelling that “ tide in the affairs of 
men, which, taken at the full, leads on to fortune.” Various 
are the means which men resort to, to attract notice. The 
most approved method is to cultivate connexion, which is easy 
to attempt, but difficult to accomplish. ‘The next most ap- 
proved method is to write a book, in which either some new 
and startling doctrine is broached, or else some novel, and of 
course successful, mode of treatment proposed. Some affect 
obscurity, others plainness of speech—some bully, others cajole 
their patients—some affect to be religious, while others con- 
ceive it to be more distingué to be reputed atheistical. One is 
conspicuous for his style both in dress and equipage, while to 
another a sombre decency seems more appropriate. It pleases 
some to be grave on every trifling ailment; while others, again, 
make trifles of those which are most grave. Those, who like 
not any of these, ring the changes on diet, nerves, or bile, and 
often gain great credit for their nonsense. There are also 
lucky chances, which like handsome legacies, or first-chop 
prizes in the lottery, set a man up for life. The following is 
one of this sort :— 


“ A very eminent general practitioner of the present day, relates 
the following circumstances as connected with his early career. 
After graduating at the College of Surgeons and Apothecary’s Hall, 
he took a small house in a neighbourhood, where he thought it was 
likely he should succeed in obtaining a practice. His property 
amounted to a little furniture, which his mother had left him, a few 
bottles for his surgery, and a hundred pounds in cash. Having 
fixed upon a locality, he took possession of his habitation, sat down 
and waited anxiously for patients. Six months passed away, and not 
one patient had he seen! He was always at his post—dressed well 
—and was by no means deficient in his attainments asa scholar and 
as a medical man. He was advised to change his residence; but he 
refused to do so, being determined to establish himself where he had 
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first commenced, or abandon the profession altogether. His mo- 
ney, although he lived very economically, was nearly expended, and 
he had no other resources whatever. Having some talent for com- 
position, he wrote an article for a newspaper; and was mortified to 
find, next day, among the notices to correspondents, the following : 
—‘ Medicus ;— the communication is unsuited to our pages. A 
friend suggested that he should write a small pamphlet on a disease 
which was then prevailing epidemically. The pamphlet was writ- 
ten; but alas! after having walked his shoes nearly off his feet, he 
could not succeed in inducing any bookseller to print it. Many 
offered to publish the paimphlet at the author’s risk, but he declined 
this arrangement, and the unfortunate MS. was thrown upon the 
shelf. The surgeon was recommended to look out for a wife with a 
little money, as the only way to relieve him from his present situa- 
tion; but he found this to be impracticable, owing to his not being 
able to dress like a gentleman, and his tailor hesitated to trust him 
with more clothes. Distress followed distress in rapid succession, 
until the poor man was a miserable, heart-wearied, and nearly heart- 
broken wretch. 

“ Having thus been brought nearly to the verge of ruin, he was 
seated one evening before his surgery fire, cogitating what step to 
take to relieve himself of his pecuniary difficulties, when he heard 
the surgery bell ring most violently. To the door he immediately 
hastened, when he saw a crowd in the street, and two men carrying 
a gentleman, who appeared to be much injured. Admission was 
directly given to the parties, when, upon enquiring what had occurred, 
he ascertained that the patient had been thrown out of a cabriolet, 
and it was supposed that he was nearly killed. Upon examining the 
gentleman, it was found that he had received a severe concussion of 
the brain, in addition to the shoulder joint being dislocated. Hav- 
ing reduced the dislocation, the gentleman was placed in bed, and 
when reaction had taken place, he was bled. By this time the sur- 
geon ascertained from a policeman, who had emptied the gentle- 
man’s pockets, that he was a man of title, and at that time of emi- 
nence as a politician. A dispatch was forwarded to his house at the 
west end, to acquaint his family of the accident that had occurred. 
His brother immediately came to seek him, bringing with him a 
physician of great celebrity. A consultation took place, and as the 
physician highly approved of all that had been done, and it was not 
thought advisable to move the patient in his present condition, he 
was accordingly left under the care of the surgeon into whose house 
he was first brought. The general practitioner was unremitting in 
his attention to his distinguished patient, watching him by day and 
night. In the course of a week the physician suggested the propriety 
of removing him to his own house, which was accordingly accom- 
a The apothecary was desired to continue his visits, which 

e did until his patient was completely restored to health. Asa 
reward for his service, a cheque for £100 was forwarded to the 
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apothecary, and he was enrolled as surgeon to the family. So grate- 
ful were the friends of the patient, that they succeeded in introducing 
the general practitioner in many highly respectable families. Once 
being known, his practice rapidly increased, and he is at the present 
day one of our first general practitioners.”—Vol. i. p. 140. 

This casual introduction of the thin edge of the wedge, 
which is afterwards driven home, is not, we believe, uncom- 
mon. It would be the height of folly, nevertheless, to calcu- 
late on such chances, especially in the higher walks of the 
profession : the physician and surgeon should consider, that as 
the prize is great, so will be their chance of missing it: it is 
impossible that all should succeed: of those who start for the 
goal, very few indeed will be found to reach it; of those who 
acquit themselves respectably and obtain a decent livelihood, 
there will be a large number ; but the great mass will ever be 
found to fall behind. In that case, if they have private for- 
tune, well; but if not, they will be in danger of wasting their 
lives in alternate hopes and disappointments, or of deviating 
into courses inconsistent with manly honour and integrity. 
Our advice to parents, if their sons are bent on the medical 
profession, is to give them, if possible, a good college educa- 
tion ; not to let them enter the profession very early ; to counsel 
their exclusive attachment to some great hospital during the 
whole period of their pupilage, and, finally, to persuade them 
to commence their career as general practitioners. If they 
will follow this course, we do not doubt of their ultimate suc- 
cess. Aiming not at too lofty a mark, they will be in less 
danger of hazarding their success, while their age and educa- 
tion will be sure to conciliate the esteem of all sensible persons. 
In the medical profession nothing else is required than good 
common-sense, united to industry, observation, and moral 
rectitude of conduct. We do not say that great talents and 
extensive experience are not essential to take an elevated rank 
in the profession, but we affirm that the qualities we have 
mentioned are amply sufficient in all ordinary cases, both for 
the understanding and treatment of disease; and that, gene- 
rally speaking, they will meet with their full reward. 

It must be confessed, nevertheless, that the profession of 
medicine is overrun with quackery. Men of naturally shrewd 
sense, joined to an obtuse set of feelings, will seldom hesitate 
to season their pretensions with a spice of humbug. ‘The mi- 
nister of state, down to the vendor of pins and needles, does the 
same. It is Lord Bacon’s observation, that the flight of repu- 
tation is too tardy without some of the feathers of ostentation. 
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It should not therefore surprise us, that men who have tried 
the regular way and failed, should seek to accelerate their 
reputation by having recourse to these minor tactics of the 
profession ; or, in other words, that they should practice on 
the weaknesses of mankind, and become skilful managers of 
the chiaro oscuro. It is not to be inferred that a man is an 
ignoramus, or that he is necessarily excluded from the pale of 
the regular profession, because he has recourse to such means. 
Professional etiquette demands indeed certain observances, 
which it is essential to comply with; but like the code of 
worldly honour, it is full of inconsistencies. ‘To debauch his 
neighbour’s wife, or to jockey his friend, does not necessarily 
exclude from the society of the world, any more than the most 
unblushing charlatanerie of manner excludes from the usual 
intercourse of the profession. Of these allowable modes of 
quackery, (if we may so speak,) none has been had recourse to 
more frequently than an affected singularity of address. Lord 
Erskine says, that “ It is in the nature of every thing that is 
great and useful, both in the animate and in the inanimate 
world, to be wild and irregular, and we must be contented to 
take them with such alloys as belong to them, or to live with- 
out them altogether.” ‘This sentiment may be partially true, 
but it is equally true that for every genuine Rembrandt which 

ou meet with, you will find at least fifty imitators, who use 
half lights only to conceal their ignorance. The union of wit, 
sarcasm and acerbity, conspicuous in the late Dr. Warren, 
were probably natural traits of his character; just as much 
so, as the unparalleled waggishness and inimitable ease and 
freedom of the present Sir Charles Clarke. The late Mr. 
Abernethy was a spirit of a different sort. He was not the 
same high-caste gentleman as those we have just mentioned, 
nor were his eccentricities in the same degree indigenous to 
his character. In genius he was probably their superior, but 
his wit was less highly tempered and his peculiarities of too 
coarse a quality for the atmosphere of the west end. His 
manner and his whole proceedings were most unquestionably 


quackish. 


“ The late Duke of York is reported once to have consulted Mr. 
Abernethy. During the time his highness was in the room, Mr. 
Abernethy stood before him with his hands in his breeches pockets, 
whistling with great coolness. The duke, naturally astonished at his 
conduct, said, ‘I suppose you know who I am?’ ‘Suppose I do, 
what of that? If your highness of York wishes to be well, let me 
tell you you must do as the illustrious Duke of Wellington often 
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did in his campaigns, cut off the supplies, and the enemy will quickly 
leave the citadel,’” 

“¢ Pray, Mr. Abernethy, what is the cure for the gout ?’ was the 
question ofan indolent and luxurious citizen. ‘Live upon sixpence 
a-day, and earn it,’ was the reply.” 

“ Mrs. J—— consulted him respecting a nervous disorder, the 
minutie of which appeared to be so fantastical, that Mr. Abernethy 
interrupted their frivolous detail, by holding out his hand for the 
fee. A une pound note and a shilling were placed into it; upon 
which he returned the latter to his fair patient, with the angry ex- 
clamation, ‘ There, ma’am, go home and buy a skipping-rope; that 
is all you want.’” 

“A female, who consulted Mr. Abernethy for an ulcer which 
she had on her arm, was particularly asked, ‘What is the matter 
with you?’ The patient immediately held up her arm, but did not 
answer a word. ‘Oh! oh! poultice it, and take five grains of blue 
pill every night, that’s all; come again in a week.’ The fee was 
presented, but refused. At the end of the week the patient pre- 
sented herself again, when the same pantomime took place, and the 
fee was again refused. After a few more visits, Mr. Abernethy, on 
looking at the arm, pronounced it well, when the patient again 
offered a fee. ‘No,’ said Abernethy, ‘from you nothing will I re- 
ceive, for you are the most sensible woman I ever saw, you don’t 
talk,’” —Vol. i. pp. 103-109. 


We have quoted these anecdotes, not because they are good 
in themselves, or the best which we have heard of this singu- 
lar individual, but simply because they lay before us in the 
volume which is open. Mr. Abernethy’s singularity of man- 
ner and peculiar modes of illustrating and enforcing his ad- 
vice, had their effect upon pupils as well as patients. Quaint 
anecdotes, apposite examples and familiar similitudes, were a 
sort of mordant to the dye, rendering it fixed and inefface- 
able. Speaking, for example, of the effect of bleeding, in 
removing temporary fits of derangement, the following was 
his method :— 


“ A gentleman of fortune, residing in Portland Place, fell in love 
with the late Princess Charlotte of Wales; and so earnest was he 
to obtain her in marriage, that he became insane. His family and 
friends became alarmed for his personal safety ; and fearful lest he 
should commit suicide, placed him under the care of a physician, 
who directed, without loss of time, that he should be freely blooded. 
To this, after repeated attempts, he refused to accede ; however, a 
pupil of one of the physicians hearing of the circumstance, hit upon 
an expedient, and engaged to bleed the patient. The plan was con- 
trived, and the patient was introduced to the young gentleman, who 
stated that he was the bearer of a message from the princess, and 
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requested to see Mr. —— in private. No sooner was this informa- 
tion received, than the pupil was shown into the drawing-room. 
The door was cautiously shut, and the patient with great earnestness 
requested the stranger to divulge, without loss of time, what mes- 
sage he had to communicate from the princess. ‘ Why, you must 
know, sir,’ said he, ‘that we must be particularly cautious. I am 
deputed by the Princess Charlotte to inform you, that she would 
give you her hand in marriage, but she is prohibited from so doing 
in consequence of the king, her father, having been informed that 
you possess white blood in your veins instead of red.’ ‘Good God!’ 
exclaimed the patient, ‘if that be the case, pray let me be bled in- 
stantly, that her Royal Highness may be convinced to the contrary.’ 
And, egad! the pupil did bleed him, until he nearly laid him pros- 
trate on the floor; and in a few days the patient had recovered, and 
his delusion had of course left him.”—Vol. i. p. 118. 


The question, then, returns, what effect had such eccentri- 
cities on the fortunes of Abernethy? Why, that his character 
as a man, must in the judgment of a sound criticism, be con- 
sidered as diminished by them, while at the same time, his 
fame, as a medical man, was unquestionably augmented. 
General excellence may not only dignify for a time occasional 
blemishes, but be rendered more striking from the contrast. 
On the contrary, where the whole is perfect, the parts do not 
strike us, just as the grandeur of surrounding nature dimi- 
nishes our surprise at the sight of the Alps or Appenines. 

Madame de Sevigné has defined quackery to be “ pompeux 
galamatias, spécieux babil, des mots pour des raisons, et des 
promesses pour des effets.” If this definition be correct, it 
will be found to include a very large proportion of the regular 
alm who by pretences to aoe experience, greater 

nowledge, and more extensive business, than is the fact, do 
certainly come within its meaning. It also includes all ultra 
and exclusive systems of practice, of what kind soever they 
may be. Nevertheless, the more overt and shameless instances 
of quackery are neither tolerated nor practised by the regular 
profession. Of this kind, are secret and universal remedies, 
unqualified promises of cure, lying attestations, and an un- 
limited recourse to puffing. The persons who drive this lucra- 
tive trade are generally individuals who have failed in life and 
reputation ; men of boundless impudence, who unite consider 
able shrewdness of character to unscrupulous morals. Dr. 
Ticknor, for instance, tells us of a man of business, who being 
reduced from competence to poverty, was advised to become 
a doctor. He obtained a prescription for some active pills, 
and with these as his stock-in-trade, having obtained the ne- 
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cessary attestations of their good effects, he succeeded in six 
years in amassing a sum of half a million of dollars. A simi- 
lar case is mentioned by Dr. Cowan. 


“ Salmon, the tobacconist, the accredited agent of Morison, and 
who was convicted of manslaughter for having dosed to death Cap- 
tain Mackenzie with universal medicine, split from his employer upon 
the ground of the badness of the pills, which he states were slovenly 
prepared, very carelessly mixed, and consequently of very unequal 
strength, &c. &c. He then unites himself to Messrs. Bygrave and 
Hall, the former Mr. Morison’s footman, the latter a carpenter acci- 
dentally employed in the premises of the great pillmaker ; and form- 
ing a coalition in the most patriotic manner, offer to supply the 
public with the only genuine Morison’s pills! Pills, more truly 
Morisonian than Morison’s own! These pills are, of course, to cure 
every disease, and to be suited for every age, sex, and constitution : 
even ‘ the babe of a day old may take them with perfect safety.’ ”’— 
Cowan, p. 21. 

These sovereign specifics are of universal efficacy, and are 
named accordingly, “ Elixirs of long Life’—* Purifyers of 
the Blood ”—*“ Digestive Pills’—** Panaceas for Gout” —“ In- 
fallibles for Chest Affections,” &c. &c. Thousands are occasion- 
ally risked in the advertisement of these nostrums, while the 
question of supply has been reduced to a matter of arithmetical 
calculation: “ A peck of pills per day is considered necessary 
for Boston, and half a bushel for New York, and on an 
average, only one in twenty-five who take them is actually 
sick.” The ground of their success is to be found in a secret 
belief, very generally entertained, that in the infinite resources 
of nature and art there must be many secrets of value; and 
from the same belief no doubt it is, that among all ranks and 
classes, more confidence is often placed in the efficacy of drugs 
than in the advice of the physician. As to the attestations of 
patients, in nine cases out of ten, they are pure fabrications : 
the rest are self-deceivers, who having blindly adopted an 
opinion, are vehement in the same proportion in propagating 
it. It has been justly observed that, 


“ The proof of the value of a medicine does not rest upon the 
delusive testimony or oaths of even respectable and disinterested 
men, a species of proof which is scoffed at by all who comprehend 
the subject, as it is found that the attestations are strongest, and the 
affidavits most numerous, in favour of a medical fact, just in the 
proportion as the fact is doubtful or false ; and that the number of 
specifics, and the evidence in favour of them, multiply exactly in 
proportion to the incurableness of the disease. To illustrate this, 
take common inflammation ; to lessen this affection, there are a few 
well-known remedies: while for scrofulous inflammation, which is 
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much less tractable, the number of boasted remedies is far greater ; 
but for gouty and cancerous inflammation, the infallible specifics are 
innumerable. Time alone establishes truth in medicine. A real 
discovery needs not the aid of oaths, nor the zealous testimonies of 
the grateful.” 


It would appear that the diffusion of general and profes- 
sional information has considerably diminished the extent of 
quackery in this country. In France, at the present moment, 
it is represented as luxuriant; and in America, rampant. In 
every large population there will always be numbers of rich as 
well as poor to support and patronize our St. John Longs, 
our Morisons, our Lynches, and our Eadys, In the first place, 
there are those, who having long suffered from incurable 
maladies, without the promise or even hope of cure, under 
the regular practitioner, cheerfully betake themselves to those 
who hold out more cheering prospects—who promise stoutly, 
and boast infallibility of success ; in the second place, must be 
ranked those who are in straightened circumstances, with 
defective educations; who are charmed with the cheapness as 
well as efficacy of secret remedies; and lastly, there are cer- 
tain eccentrics, common to all classes, who, though they may 
possess good sense on other subjects, and fortune to command 
the best advice in the profession, yet fall into the toils of the 
charlatan, and are taken: and of these it must be said, ‘si 
populus vult decipi, decipiatur.” ‘‘ The desire of health and 
ease,” says Mr. Pott, “like that of money, seems to put all 
understandings on a level. The avaricious are duped b 
every bubble, the lame and unhealthy by every quack : eac 
party resigns his understanding, swallows greedily, and, for 
a time, believes implicitly, the most groundless, ill-founded, 
and delusory promises.” ‘That many of the most opular quack 
nostrums are innocent, and even useful (provided the proper 
cases could be selected for their administration), we do not at all 
doubt ; but it is the policy of the empiric to produce striking 
effects, and consequently his medicines are generally com- 
pounded with this view; the drugs which he selects are potent, 
often pernicious, and not unfrequently poisonous; and accord- 
ingly many are the sad and fatal effects produced by their 
means. ‘The greatest of these evils is, that they inspire a false 
confidence, which prevents the patient from having recourse 
to better remedies, until the time, when they might have been 
useful, has gone by. On the other hand, if they prove of any 
real service, the benefit is, in most cases, to be ascribed to 
chance, to imagination (the Quack’s best friend), or else to 
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delay, or the vis medicatrix nature ;—the art of physic having 
been wittily described as “the art of amusing the patient, 
while nature performs the cure.” As the profits to the reve- 
nue from patent medicines is said not to exceed 50,000/. per 
annum, and as the affix of a stamp is invariably regarded by 
the vulgar as an indirect approval of the thedicine, the conti- 
nuance of this duty is unquestionably wrong. Dr. Cowan, 
who advises this, is strenuous also for more direct methods 
for the extirpation of quackery, and this upon a double 
ground,—first, that the regularly bred man is entitled to pro- 
tection ;—an argument, ad misericordiam, which is scarcely ad- 
missible ; and, secondly, that “it is the imperative duty of 

overnment to take care that the public health shall not suffer.” 
Nor is Dr. Ticknor a whit less indignant on the same subject, 
when he asserts that “the sovereign people, the makers of 
the laws, owe it to themselves and to their safety, to provide 
enactments, making it penal for such men thus to sacrifice 
life.” But, while we doubt the possibility of legislative inter- 
ference reaching the evil in question, we doh no hesitation in 
declaring that it would place restrictions on private liberty 
incompatible with the usages of this country. As an example 
of the ingenious art of puffing, we shall extract Dr. Turnbull’s 
character, as set forth by the author of Physic and Physicians, 
among the “ eminent living physicians.” 

“ Dr. Alexander Turnbull is a physician who has contributed 
much to the alleviation of human suffering. Possessing an enquiring 
and reflecting mind, he directed his chief attention to the relief of 
those painful nervous affections, which so often baffle the skill of 
the most eminent in the profession, and which diseases may be said 
to constitute, to a certain extent, the opprobria of our art. In 1834, 
Dr. Turnbull discovered the extraordinary efficacy of Veratria. Dr. 
Turnbull considers this drug to exercise an electro-stimulating [!!1] 
influence, when externally applied, or administered internally ; and 
that this effect must be fully induced, before its sanative influence 
can be expected to be devoloped [here follows the author's publica- 
tion, third edition ! &c.] Dr. Turnbull has directed much of his atten- 
tion to diseases of the ear; and has succeeded in discovering some 
remedies which appear to act instantaneously on that organ, by re- 
moving all impediments to the healthy exercise of its functions. 
We have been particular in investigating some extraordinary cases 
of deafness which have been treated successfully by this physician, 
because, when related, they appear almost incredible; and we feel 
much pleasure in testifying to Dr. Turnbull's fairness, absence of all 
mystery, and willingness to permit every circumstance connected 
with the patient under his care, to be thoroughly sifted. At present 
it is not known what the remedies are which Dr. Turnbull has dis- 
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covered, and which have such extraordinary efficacy. Hitherto (and 
we speak from personal observation) the resulf has exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations. The most apparently obstinate cases 
of deafness, appear to be incapable of resisting the potency of the 
application which is used ; and what, at first sight, astonishes us the 
most is, that the effect is instantaneous. 

“ But the most extraordinary cures which this physician has been 
enabled to effect, we have yet to mention,—we have, in the presence 
of many distinguished individuals, had the gratification of witnessing 
the process which the doctor has recourse to (in curing the deaf 
and dumb), and we can vouch for the triumphant success which 
attends his noble efforts to relieve the sufferings of his fellow-crea- 
tures. We have seen no less than two hundred patients at Dr, 
Turnbull’s house, in Russell Square, in one morning. Dr. Turn- 
bull's manners are extremely gentlemanly and engaging. His 
knowledge is by no means confined to his profession; his mind 
appears to be generally well-informed on all subjects. We do not 
hesitate in affirming, that if merit has its just reward, this physician 
will, one day, hold a proud rank among the medical philosophers of 
the day.” 

It may shrewdly be suspected that this glowing eulogium, 
like the postscript of a lady’s letter, contains the whole motive 
of the publication. Mr. Robins, the magnus Apollo in this 
line, as he has hitherto been considered, must for the future 
veil his glory, and acknowledge a superior in the art. It pro- 
bably did not occur to our author to reconcile such discre- 
pancies as the “absence of all mystery,” with the professed 
secrecy of the remedy ; the desire to have “ every circumstance 
thoroughly sifted,” with the total silence of our author on any 
one part of the treatment, notwithstanding his careful investiga- 
tion of the subject ; or the instantaneity of the cures, with the 
assertion that the “ effect (of electro-stimulation) must be fully 
induced, before the sanative influence can be expected to be 
developed.” We merely suggest these hints, because (to adopt 
our author’s language) “ opposed, as we most decidedly are, 
to all secret remedies, we naturally feel anxious that Dr. 
Turnbull, and, we may add, the author himself, should, like 
Czsar’s wife, place themselves beyond all suspicion.” 

The profession of physic is mainly recruited from the fami- 
lies of petty tradesmen and druggists, who, as soon as they 
have accumulated a few hundreds, are immediately stimulated 
by an ambition to elevate their descendants to the rank of 
gentlemen. “In one large school in the metropolis, number- 
ing some hundreds of pupils, the principal told us, that one 
hundred and fifty were the sons of tradesmen.” The = 
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sion consequently is overstocked, and the majority are living 
from hand to mouth. This redundancy is proved, as well as 

rovided for, in various ways. The following advertisement, 
for instance, exhibits, in language not to be mistaken, “ the 
very age and body of the time, its form and pressure.” 

* To Invalids and Gentlemen.—Wanted, by a young man, a mem- 
ber of the medical profession, a situation, to attend upon or travel 
with invalids or gentlemen. Would have no objection to perform 
the duties of a valet. Can give the most satisfactory reference as to 
character, ability, &c."-—Times, May 27, 1839. 


If our readers should be inclined to regard this as an ex- 
treme case, let them but consider the necessities of the profes- 
sion, as evinced by the late tenders for the charge of the poor, 
made and required under the new Poor-law Act. We do not 
dispute the propriety of the chief provisions of this salutary 
act, which are, in our opinion, wise and wholesome, and cal- 
culated, if not to produce a great moral change among the 
poor, at least to check that accelerating rate of descent into 
profligacy and vice, which was conspicuous under the old sys- 
tem. What we dispute and object to is, that the executive of 
this measure should have shown so unwise and debasing a 
parsimony in regard to medical attendance. What, for in- 
stance, will be thought of thirty pounds per annum as the sti- 
pend for the medical charge of from 5,000 to 10,000 poor, 
ranging over a country of from five to fifteen miles in diame- 
ter! of two-pence, nay, a penny a head per annum, drugs 
included! Why, in comparison with such grinding slavery as 
this, our medical valet has good reason to consider himself in 
clover. The allowance to the Surgeon for every common 
soldier, during his passage to India, is 10s. per head; and 
for every common plantation slave in the West Indies, half 
that sum; and yet prodigality is not the fault of either the 
East or West India bodies. ‘The truth is, the Poor-law exe- 
cutive have economized on the necessities of the profession, 
and the profession have been necessitated to submit. 

If further proof were required of this medical glut, it might 
be found in the eagerness with which every vacant post, how- 
ever profitless, is contended for ; in the difficulty of obtaining 
posts in the Queen’s or East India Company’s services; and 
in the extent of medical emigration. The author of Physic 
and Physicians has devoted chapters to each of these subjects. 
In regard to emigration, he says, “* Having been much abroad, 
we can speak oi some points from personal observation, and 
our other information may be strictly relied on ;” but we cau- 
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tion our readers against relying on the observations of so poor 
an observer. ‘The swamps of New Orleans, the mines of 
South America, the cities of New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, the towns of Columbia, and the back settlements of 
the United States,—all belonging to foreign states, and all 
equally ineligible,—are those which are chiefly dwelt upon 
and recommended. The Canadas, Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and other British settlements, are not even once alluded 
to. ‘In New South Wales,” he says, “the medical profes- 
sion is in a flourishing state ;” whereas, the fact is precisely 
the reverse, as is proved by most of those who go out as medi- 
cal men, turning farmers as soon almost as they arrive. In 
regard to the army and navy, he shows as little judgment in 
his remarks; for though the pay may be small and the promo- 
tion slow, yet it is to be considered that numbers of idle or 
dull-pated young men, unfit for civil practice, enter these 
services, and are adequately and amply remunerated; while 
many of those, who have more ability, retire, after a few years’ 
service, having passed the interregnum of their lives at the 
eee expense. They have then a small income, and have 
1ad the opportunity of laying the foundation of a connexion. 

The Curiosities of Medical Experience, by Dr. Millingen, 
are sketched on the same model as the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, by Mr. D’Israeli, but with infinitely less talent. We are 
no admirers of compilations of this sort, whether of bons mots, 
anecdotes, proverbs, or, as in the present instance, of the mon- 
strosities of art and nature. We do not deny that the present 
volume contains many interesting facts; but the selection is 
not happy, and the effect is much impaired by a useless dis- 
play of erudition. The following is a favourable specimen of 
the work. He is speaking of the effect of the imagination in 
curing diseases. 

“ Nothing could be more absurd than the notions regarding some 
of these supposed cures: a ring, made of the hinge of a coffin, had 
the power of relieving cramps; which were also mitigated by having 
a rusty old sword hung up by the bed-side. Nails, driven in an oak 
tree, prevented the tooth-ache. A halter, that had served in hanging 
a criminal, was an infallible remedy for a head-ache, when tied 
round the head: this affection was equally cured by the moss grow- 
ing on a human skull, dried and pulverized, and taken as a cephalic 
snuff. A dead man’s hand could dispel tumours of the glands, by 
stroking the parts nine times; but the hand of a man who had been 
cut down from the gallows, was most efficacious. The chips of a 
gallows, on which several persons had been hanged, when worn in a 
bag round the neck, would cure the ague. A stone, with a hole in 
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it, suspended at the head of the bed, would effectually stop the 
night-mare ; hence, it was called a hag-stone, as it prevents the trou- 
blesome witches from sitting upon the sleeper’s stomach. Ricketty 
children were cured by being drawn through a cleft tree, which was 
afterwards bound up; and, as the split wood united, the child ac- 
quired strength. 

“ Mystery, in the dark ages,—and, alas ! even now,—increases the 
confidence in remedial means; reveal their true nature, and the 
charm is dissolved: ‘ Minus credunt que ad suam salutem pertinunt, 
si intelligunt,’ said Pliny. One cannot but wonder, when we behold 
men pre-eminent in deep learning, and acute observation, becoming 
converts to such superstitious practices. Lord Bacon believed in 
spells and amulets; and Sir Theodore Mayence, who was physician 
to three English sovereigns, and supposed to have been Shakspeare’s 
Dr. Caius, believed in supernatural agency, and frequently pre- 
scribed the most disgusting and absurd medicines, such as the heart 
of a mule ripped up alive, a portion of the lungs of a man who had 
died a violent death, or the hand of a thief, who had been gibbetted 


on some particular day.” 


Dr. Millingen, like most people who are fond of the marvel- 
lous, is chargeable with the opposite faults of credulity and 
scepticism. He gravely tells us that the stories of spontaneous 
combustion have been “authenticated beyond the slightest 
doubt ;” that “the faculty (of the somnambulist) of seeing 
through the closed eyelids, was fully substantiated in the pre- 
sence of a commission ;” that “ the migratory faculty of birds 
and other animals, is due to a highly-exalted state of the 
olfactory sense, operating at a distance of many thousand 
miles ;” that * the singular sympathies that forewarn a future 
union between the sexes, have, in some instances, been most 
surprising ;” that * there can be no doubt that lunation, espe- 
cially in warm climates, influences diseases ;” that, in regard 
to homceopathic doses, “experience has afforded abundant 
proofs—sufficient to convince the most incredulous—that infi- 
nite atoms do produce positive and evident effects,” and, lastly, 
that a hog, weighing 160 pounds, that was buried under thirty 
feet of the chalk of Dover Cliff, was dug out alive, at the end 
of 160 days! On the other hand, he not unfrequently displays 
a bold, not to say audacious, spirit of scepticism, the effect of 
which is to invalidate, by implication, the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, by attempting to explain, on natural principles, the 
immediate interpositions of heaven. The heavenly visions, 
for example, of Daniel, Peter, and Moses, are classed with 
other effects of fasting on the imagination ;—the purification 
of Naaman’s leprosy, is ascribed to the natural efficacy of the 
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waters of Jordan; and, in speaking of the varieties of the 
human species, and their probable unity of origin, he expresses 
himself in the following manner: “ Are all these various tribes, 
brethren descended from one stock? or must we trace them to 
more than one? The physiologists, who have ventured to 
express the latter opinion, have been stigmatized, by intole- 
rance and blind bigotry, as atheists and unbelievers; yet this 
question belongs to the domain of the naturalist, and the phi- 
losopher has an unqualified right to moot it, without incurring 
the heinous charge of infidelity ;” in justification of which sen- 
timent, he quotes the authority of Lawrence, by citing a pas- 
sage, in which it is asserted “ that the entire, or even the par- 
tial inspiration of the various writings comprehended in the 
Old Testament, has been and is doubted by many persons, 
including learned divines and distinguished oriental and bibli- 
cal scholars,” and that the collection of animals, both before 
Adam and in the ark at the time of the Flood, “ is zoologically 
impossible.” It is unnecessary to say, that doctrines such as 
these go at once to subvert the whole fabric of revelation. 

Having trespassed so long on our readers, we have little 
space for noticing Dr. Holland’s volume, which consists of a 
selection of notices and reflections, made in the course of a 
long and active practice, by a distinguished member of the 
profession. It is written in imitation of Heberden’s Commen- 
taries, but it has neither the terseness nor the elegance of that 
able work, nor has it the same practical character. The 
author has touched on a variety of difficult topics, upon which 
he has made some sensible observations; but, in general, he 
has left them where he found them, and has not added to our 
stock of knowledge. ‘To a medical man his reasoning is too 
desultory to be satisfactory, and to the public, it is too abstruse 
and professional to be understood. His style too, though to 
a certain extent elegant, distinctive and classical, is deficient 
in clearness and ease, and very often is affected. We shall 
gratify our readers by a few extracts on some of the most 
popular topics. In speaking of purgative medicines and the 
general belief in their efficacy, he says,— 

“We cannot wonder that fraudulent advantage should be taken 
by empiries of a feeling thus general, and so far sanctioned by the 
habits of more regular practice. And the mischiefs hence arising 
are, in fact, notoriously great. One form of purgative drugs suc- 
ceeds another in noxious fashion ; a fictitious need is created ; and 
the functions of nature are injuriously supplanted, even under re- 
puted health, under the compounds of quackery and fraud. This 
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evil can be lessened only by a reasonable employment of these me- 
dicines among the profession at large: and hence, a further motive 
for weighing well what is really their use, and what their abuse, in 
our practice. 

“ One of the greatest abuses, undoubtedly, is the system of giving 
daily purgatives, and insisting upon daily evacuation; making this 
the habitual management in health and treatment in disease ; under 
both conditions, it is a notion fertile in mischief. Looking first to 
that of health :—it is certain that the natural constitutions of differ- 
ent persons are very various as to this point; and, that to seek by 
medical means for any thing like a common rule, is in most cases 
an absurd and injurious interference with the natural functions. 
The practice of habitual purgatives unhappily prevails most in the 
cases, where default of natural action arises from torpor of the intes- 
tinal canal. Yet these cases, so frequent among the higher classes 
of society, ought especially to be exempt from the irritation of 
strong and frequent medicine. Dyspeptic symptoms, with encreased 
torpor, are the more immediate effects; and disease frequently 
comes on as the sequel and consequence of a long continued habit.” 


Speaking of old age, and of the apathetic vegetative torpor 
which sometimes possesses the mental and bodily faculties at 
that period, he observes,— 


“ It is well worthy of note to how small a space of time active life 
is often reduced, either from old age or disease, before its utter extinc- 
tion; and how long in fact it may continue, thus narrowed and girt 
in on every side, with little excitement, and at small expenditure of 
those powers upon which it depends. The vital organs tardily carry 
forward the processes essential to existence; respiration may be 
limited to a small fraction of the lungs; the blood, feebly projected 
by the heart, moves languidly through vessels obstructed in all their 
minute branches ; and the mental faculties, so far as they can be es- 
timated, appear under the condition of a vague dream ;—an analogy 
capable of being extended in many ways, and of great and peculiar 
interest to our views of the nature of miud. 

“ The first practical conclusion which the prudent physician will 
draw from his knowledge here, is, in some sort, a negative one ; viz. 
not to interfere,—or, if at all, with care and limitation,—in those 
cases where changes, irretrievable in their nature, have occurred in 
any organ or function of the body. To urge medical treatment, in 
face of distinct proof to this effect, is to sacrifice at once the good 
faith and usefulness of the profession. It is often an exceedingly 
nice question of conscience, as well as of opinion, to define the ex- 
tent to which practice may rightly proceed in such instances.” 

We shall close our notice of this volume, and with it our 
article, with one further quotation, on the subject of prescrip- 


tions, the simplification of which is recommended on various 
grounds, 
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“Even in the simpler combinations, we can rarely obtain that 
precise estimate of effects, which is so essential to the success and 
certainty of practice ;—still less can we do so in those of complicated 
kind. Each new ingredient added to a medicine, encreases in a 
higher ratio the chances of error, and obscures the evidence by 
which such error may be detected and removed.” 








Art. II].—1. Matenacranthiunk Nachneaz.—Works of 
Ancient Armenian Writers. Edited by the Mechitarist 
Congregation of St. Lazarus. Venice. 

2. History of Armenia. By Father Michael Chamich. Trans- 
lated by John Audall, Esq., M.A.S. of Bengal. 2 vols. 
Calcutta: 1827. 

3. Quadro della Storia Letteraria di Armenia. Estesa da 
Mons. Placido Sukias Somal, Arcivescovo di Sunia, ed 
Abate Generale della Congregazione Mechitarista di San 
Lazaro. Venezia: 1829. 


TX has long been a favourite practice to accuse the Catholic 
Church, and especially its supreme rulers, that so far from 
drawing forth the monuments and writings of Christian anti- 
quity from the darkness in which they often lay concealed, 
they sought nothing more zealously than to prevent men 
from acquiring a knowledge of them. With the fullest force 
of conviction, have Catholic writers thrown back this unjust 
and foul calumny, and unveiled before the eyes of the unpre- 
judiced the falsity and the wickedness of such an imputation. 
They have shown that it was the Catholic Church, and the 
Roman pontiffs in particular, who in times of almost universal 
barbarism, preserved, with vestal care, the sacred fire of 
learning; and who, at the revival of the sciences, awakened 
the minds of men from their lethargy, and directed them to 
pay their homage to wisdom, and thereby to regenerate the 
world. It is not necessary to explore antiquity for proofs of 
our assertion : each day presents us with documents more than 
sufficient. From the almost boundless regions of literature, 
we will select only one,—a small, but almost unknown pro- 
vince. We will endeavour to show the merit which the 
bishops of Rome have acquired for themselves in the literature 
and language of Armenia; and whilst we place this in a true 
light, we shall by this one example prove how little the Ca- 
tholic Church has cause to fear from the publication of an- 
cient Christian writers,—that it has no cause to throw impe- 
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diments in the path of literaturé,—and that those who are the 
authors, not those who are the objects, of this calumny, have 
everything to fear from this exposition. 

The attention that has been paid by the Popes to the affairs 
of the east, and particularly to those of Armenia, since the 
latter part of the eleventh century, is well known: to their 
influence, and to the increased communication with the west, 
we must ascribe the improved literary condition of the Arme- 
nians in the twelfth century. Even in later ages, the Roman 
pontiffs have not turned away their eyes from Armenia; and 
if we find that their exertions have not been crowned with 
the desired results, the cause has been in the oppressed and 
persecuted state of that nation; to deliver it from which was 
the earnest desire of its Roman benefactors. Fruitless as its 
attempts may have been, Rome tired not; nor did it consider 
any means too laborious, or too expensive, which it thought 
might conduce to its design of forming a closer connexion 
between the west and Armenia, and of implanting in the 
latter the learning of Europe. 

But we can better illustrate this matter by a reference to 
historical facts: we will arrange together, briefly, in chrono- 
logical order, the most remarkable events that we can collect ; 
whereby, however, we shall be compelled, by the poverty of 
our means, to confess that many events, rte | those, perhaps, 
among the most important, are still unknown to us. 

We are told by Somal,* that Pius IV, being moved by a 
more than ordinary interest for the welfare of the Armenian 
nation,+ caused the Armenian characters to be cut by a Ger- 
man artist; that Abgar, the ambassador of the Patriarch 
Michael, printed from them, in the year 1565, the Book of 
the Psalms, ornamented with wood-engravings; and that this 
was the first book printed in the Armenian language. Gre- 
gory XIII, seeing the cruel tyranny which oppressed the 
Christians of Armenia, endeavoured to afford them assistance. 
This he could not effect by a contest with their enemies: he 
therefore proposed to erect, at the expense of the court of 
Rome, an university in Armenia: on this subject he published 
a bull,t in which he highly praises the faith and constancy of 
the Armenians. Gregory, however, did not live to accomplish 





* Somal, Storia Letteraria, p. 147. ‘‘ Abgaro fece fondere dagli artisti di 
Roma i caratteri Armeni sulle forme ch’egli per ordine del Papa avea fatte in- 
cidere. Di 14 venne a Venezia, e per la prima volta, nel 1565, fece stampare il 
libro dei Salmi adornandolo eziandio di figure. 

+ Audall, History of Armenia, vol. ii, p. 336. 

t Bullar. Rom. Rome, edit. 1747, tom. iv. p. 78. 
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his benevolent designs: he died six months after the publica- 
tion of the bull.* Daring the reign of this Pope, an Arme- 
nian printing-office was established at Rome,+ the first after 
that at Venice; and there, under the protection of the Apos- 
tolic See, the Armenian literature was cultivated, whilst it 
was despised by the prejudiced scholars of the rest of Europe.t 

But in the seventeenth century, Armenian literature and 
instruction in general, flourished more vigorously than in any 
preceding age. Public colleges, which contributed greatly to 
the restoration of learning, were opened in every part of the 
nation. But what more than all effected the restoration of a 
better taste for Armenian literature in its native land, and 
promoted the study of the Armenian language in other 
countries, was the establishment of the college De Propaganda 
Fide, at Rome, by pope Urban VIII.§ e benefits which 
were thus conferred upon Armenia were gratefully received 
and publicl subnewleline in a letter to SUrban, j from the 
patriarch Moses III, (1629-1633), who diligently imitated the 
example that had been given by the pontiff.¢_ From the college 
of the Propaganda there went forth a body of men, who, by 
their literary labours, have deserved well, both in the east and 
in the west ; while the press of the Propaganda was occupied in 
giving to the world, works which were intended partly for the 
instruction of the people of Armenia, and partly to introduce 
to the knowledge of the Europeans, the people, the language, 
and the literature, of Armenia. 

Another circumstance, which tended most powerfully to 
pareegete the cultivation of the Armenian language and 
iterature, was the institution of the Mechitarist congregation 
by Clement XI, in 1712.** The press of this congregation 
has exerted itself with such activity, as to render unnecessary 
the labours of the Armenian press at Rome; and in this congre- 
gation we have a refutation of the declaration that the language 





* Audall, p. 337. 

+ In the year 1584. See Somal, St. Let. p. 145. 

t See Pfeiferi, Critica Sacra in Opp. Omn. 781. 

§ “ Pid assai avventuroso dei tre secoli che lo predecettero, spunto finalmente il 
decimo settimo, nel quale a far rifiorire alquanto Ja nostra letteratura contribui 
non poco la fondazione di parecchi pubblici collegj all’ istruzione destinati della 
gioventt Armena. II pid illustre perd egli & quello che nel 1623, sotto il ponti- 
ficata di Urbano VIII, fa eretto in Roma sotto il nome di Propaganda Fide.” 
Storia Lett. p. 150. 

|| Somal. p. 153. ¥ Ibid. 

** See “ Trattato sull’ ultimo risorgimento deil’ Armena Letteratura,” in Somal, 
Storia Lett. p. 177. seqq.; also the valuable little work, “ Le Couvent de St. Lazare 
a Venise,”’ par Eugéne Bore, 
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and learning of Armenia has been but little encouraged and 

romoted by the See of Rome. Asa proof of the contrary, we 
ost a document of recent date, which we will mention the 
more willingly, as it shows how great an interest our present 
pontiff, Gregory X VI, takes in the progress of Armenian litera~ 
ture. The celebrated Father John Aucher, so well known in 
the learned world, in the preface of his edition and translation 
of the works of Severian of Gabala, dedicated to the then 
Cardinal Mauro Capellari (now Gregory XVI), testifies that 
the encouragement given to him by the cardinal, and the ex- 
hortations of the pontiff, Leo XII, had been his chief incite- 
ments to the commencement and prosecution of his literary 
labours; and that his holiness oe XII had addressed a 
special brief to the congregation of the Mechitarists, in which 
he highly extolled their exertions, which had proved so advan- 
tageous to learning and to religion.* The works which the 
industry of the congregation have already published, demon- 
strate with how great reason these two princes of the Church 
declared themselves the patrons and promoters of Armenian 
literature. In these works, not only have we discovered a 
treasure before unknown, of historical and archeological learn- 
ing, respecting the country and people of Armenia, and of the 
Fast in general; we find in them, moreover, new witnesses of 
the faith of Christian antiquity, which almost on every sub- 
ject, bear incontrovertible testimony to the faith and dcc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. We would willingly delay 
long amongst these works; and we think that the examination 
would not be without interest and profit: but, to confine our 
inspection within due limits, we will select only a few points ; 
such, however, as by their importance and by their connexion 
with the controversies which divide these countries, merit 
our time and attention. However small may be the authority 
which Protestants may be disposed to grant to these writers 
as theologians, they must admit them, at least, as historical tes- 
timonies of the faith which was professed in the different ages 
in which they flourished. Our readers will, therefore, permit 
us to adduce some passages which will prove that the Arme- 
nian Church admitted, in the most remote ages of Christianity 
no Jess than in modern times, a true, real, and substantial 
presence of Christ in the holy Eucharist, and that the Eucha- 
rist was not only a sacrament, but also a sacrifice. We will 





* Saberiani Gabalorum Episcopi Homilie ex Antiqua Versione Armena in 
Latinum Sermonem translate, per J. Baptist. Aucher, Vic. Gen. Congreg. 
Mechitar. Venetiis, 1827. p. 9. 
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give these extracts without any commentary, as their clear- 
ness seems to exclude the necessity of any. We will begin 
with James of Nisibis, the uncle of St. Gregory,* the apostle 
of Armenia, a prelate celebrated for his piety and learning, 
and who was greatly extolled by the fathers of the council of 
Nice, and by the emperor Constantine.+ In one of his 
homilies he thus writes : “ There is one entrance to thy house, 
which is itself the temple of God. It is not permitted to thee, 
neither does it become thee, that thou shouldst admit through 
the door by which thy king passes, filth or other impurities. 
Thou must guard thyself, O man, from every defilement, and 
then receive the body and blood of Christ. Guard the mouth 
into which the king has entered, for it is not allowed to thee 
to utter by that mouth words of iniquity.” ¢ 
In another discourse he says :— 


“ After Judas was gone from them, Our Saviour took bread, 
blessed, and gave to his disciples, saying to them, ‘ This is my body, 
take ye and eat ye all of it.” And in the same manner he blessed 
the wine, and said to them, ‘ This is my blood, the new testament, 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins : by this shall ye make 
commemoration of me, when ye shall be assembled.’ Before he was 
taken, Our Lord did this, and he arose and went from the place, 
where he had given his body to be eaten, and his blood to be drunk, 
and he went to the place where they apprehended him. Now, after 
his body was eaten, and blood drunk, he was counted with the dead, 
for with his own hands Our Lord gave his body as food, and his 
blood as drink, before he was crucified.”§ 


And in the same paragraph he writes—‘* The eleven disci- 
ples eat and drank the body and blood of Our Saviour.” 

And again— 

“ The sacrifice that is offered in the Church of God is not roasted 
on the fire, nor is it boiled, yet nothing raw is offered upon the 
altar (Exod. xii. 9); and he said, ‘ Thus shall you eat it, with your 
loins girded, and with sandals on your feet, and with staves in your 
hands. Great are these mysteries, for he who eateth Christ, the true 
Lamb, girds his loins with faith: he puts on his feet the armour of 
the Gospel, and has in his hand the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God.” || 


Passing over many other testimonies of the holy James of 





* Zenob. Syri (See. iv.) Hist. Taron. edit. Venet. 1832. p. 22. Faustus Byzan- 
tinus (See. iv.) Hist. Arm. Edit. Venet. 1832. lib. iii. cap. 10. p, 22. 

+ Cardinal Antonelii. Praefat. in edit, Rom. Opp. S. Jacobi Nisib. 1756 ; and 
Galland Prolog. ad tom. y. Bibliot. cap. i. 

$ Serm. iii. de Jejunio, n, 2. 

§ Serm. xiv. de Paschate, n, 4, || Ibid. n, 6. 
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Nisibis, who frequently calls the Eucharist the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ,* and the mystery of life, as also the ordi- 
nance contained in the canon+ ascribed to the blessed Gre- 
gorius Illuminator, in which it is prescribed that “ the Sacri- 
Jice shall be offered in holy places, or wherever the relics of 
martyrs may be found,” we will turn to Faustus Byzantinus, 
and extract from his writings some psn. | striking and 
unequivocal testimonies. ‘The questions regarding the birth- 

lace of this author, the language in which he wrote, or the 
Integrity of his history, are questions which do not, as is evi- 
dent, affect our present object.{ What is contained in that 
history is now the subject of our consideration. We will first . 
transcribe his account of the patriarch Verthanes, the son of 
- the holy Gregory, and who ascended the patriarchal throne in 
the year 339 :— 


‘“‘ Verthanes came to the chief, to the mother Church of Armenia, 
which was in the country of Taron, and there he celebrated, accord- 
ing to the everlasting custom, the eucharistic offering of our redemp- 
tion on the cross, the communion of the memorial of the passion, the 
vivifying and redeeming body and blood of the Son of God, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For in this manner are the patriarchs of Ar- 
menia, with the kings, the chiefs, the nobles, and the multitude of the 
people, accustomed to honour those places, which before have been 
places of idols, and have since been sanctified in the name of God, 
and have become houses of prayer and places of devotion: they are 
accustomed to assemble, particularly in the principal church, dedi- 
cated to the memory of the saints, who had been there themselves to 
perform their devotions seven times in the year. They were wont 
to assemble also in the chapel of the great prophet John; also in the 
chapels of the apostles of Our Lord, and in the chapels of the mar- 
tyrs. Here, having met together to commemorate the pious course 
of their lives and their good works, they celebrated the festival with 
great joy. It was now just the time, when the great patriarch went 
there almost alone, having only a small company with him, to offer 
up the sacrifice of praise, and he gave orders that there should be 





* Serm. iv. de Orat. n. 9.; Serm. xiv. de Paschate, n. 6. 

+ This is not the place to inquire into the genuineness of these canons. Somal 
thus writes: ‘ Intorno all’ autenticita di questi, si disputa fra i critici Armeni 
non meno che fra quelli dell’ occidente, ove trattano sulla origine de’ cosi detti 
canoni apostolici.”—Storia Lett. p. 10: These canons certainly belong to the 
earliest ages, for we find them renewed by succeeding patriarchs. 

t The Mechitarists have endeavoured to answer these questions in the preface 
to their edition of the History of Faustus. They state that he was of the family 
of the Sahashunians, but born at Byzantium, The style of his history has no 
appearance of a translation, Why he begins with the Third Book is easily ex- 
plained,—he considered his History as a continuation of the work of Agathan- 
gelos. 
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made every year a memento of those who had died for their religion 
and country in the war against the Persians, and he decreed that 
they should be named at the holy altar of God after the names of 
the saints.” 

Narses I, (364-383), surnamed the Great, was banished 
by the emperor Valens, who hated him on account of his 
orthodoxy, to a barren island, that he and his few companions 
might perish of hunger!* He consoled the partners of his 
miseries, by a beautiful address,.which Faustus has pre- 
served in his history. Among other things, Narses says, 
‘‘ He (Jesus Christ) became food for us, and gave his blood 
to us to drink, that he might mingle his body with our body, 
and his blood with our blood; that joining the Deity to our 
souls, he might ‘ make us partakers of the divine nature.’ ” 
(1. Peter i. 7.) Still more strong is that which he relates of 
a certain man who hesitated in his belief of transubstantiation, 
and who rejected with great obstinacy the change of the 
wine into the blood of Christ. The Almighty removed his 
incredulity by a miracle. Jesus Christ appeared to him and 
showed to him his wounds. From the wound in the side, the 
unbeliever beheld the most sacred blood of his Redeemer fast 
flowing. 

It has often been asserted by Protestant writers, and the 
assertion is repeated in our own days, “ that the doctrine of the 
change of the elements, in the Eucharist, was not generally 
received even so late as the twelfth century; that the same 
things were not preached to all, that were taught to the 
wonder-seeking populace, to whom, from time to time, flesh 
and blood were shown in their natural forms.,”’+ 

Without going farther into the injustice of this assumption, 
we will remark only how inconsequent are those Protestant 
writers; who adduce, as the effect of a certain cause in the 
twelfth century, that which they will not allow to have been 
produced by the same cause in the fourth century. If they 
suppose that the doctrine of transubstantiation was propa- 
gated amongst the people during the middle ages, by the 
narration of visions similar to that which we have mentioned, 
they must grant the same to visions of a like nature, narrated 
in centuries preceding them. Whether the above-mentioned 
apparition did in truth occur, it is not now our object to exa- 
mine, It is sufficient for our purpose that it is narrated by 





* Cémpare Audall, History, &e. p. 202. ; 
+ Giesler (Professor of Theology in the University of Gottingen), Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. ii, sect. ii, 2nd edit. 
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Faustus as having taken place, and the concurrent testimony 
of all the manuscripts of his works forbid us to doubt that the 
passage is genuine. 

The beauty of the narration will justify the length of the 
citation. 

“ When St. Epiphanius journeyed from the province of Zzopho, 
from his convent, which was named Mambre, he left there some 
brethren,—unanimous, faithful, and religious monks,—who led a 
laborious, eremitical life; and over them he left a priest as superior. 
Among them there were some, who, from their youth, had tasted 
no other food than herbs and water: they did not even know the 
taste of wine. And there was one, a severe brother, who led a re- 
tired life, who never tasted of the vivifying cup of redemption of 
the hope of resurrection,—namely, the blood of our Saviour Christ. 
For when he came to the altar, he could not believe that it was 
truly the blood of the Son of God; but it seemed to him to be only 
wine ; and on this subject he would continually dispute with his 
brethren. And it happened one day, as they were celebrating the 
mystery of the Eucharistic sacrifice, in the Martyrium, which St. 
Epiphanius had built, when they offered the holy bread and wine, 
which were to be’ converted into the body and blood* of sacrifice 
upon the altar, this brother remained incredulous in the chapel. 
Then the priest, standing before the holy altar, lifted up his hands, 
and prayed,—‘ Thou, O Lord, who searchest the hearts of men, 
thou knowest the inward troubles of this man ; that he leads a toil- 
some life, and that there is no faith in him. Give to him faith, like 
a grain of mustard seed, that his soul may not go to ruin. Gocd 
Shepherd, who didst come to seek the lost sheep,—didst deliver thy- 
self for thy flock,—save now this man from the unbelief wherein 
he is entangled, lest the enemy may ensnare his soul, and thy crea- 
ture, and thy image, fall into the abyss of eternal perdition!) The 
priest uttered these prayers before offering the sacrifice, and after 
this he performed the whole act of oblation. When he said, ‘ Our 
Father, who art in heaven,’ he kneeled, and remained in deep 
prayer ; and while he kneeled and prayed, the unbelieving brother 
remained in prayer. He looked from the ambone down upon the 
altar, and he began to see great miracles. He saw Christ, who had 
descended, and stood upon the altar; and in his side, which his 
enemies had wounded with a lance, the wound was open, and the 





* The word here used by Faustus (ariunanal), signifies, according to the Dic- 
tionary of Aucher (see the “ Dictionnaire Arménien-Frangais,” parle P. Paschal, 
Vénise, 1817), se convertir, se changer en sang, devenir rouge. This last significa- 
tion canby no means be admitted in this place. The word is formed from ariun, 
blood, and the syllables anal. Shroeder observes—“ In hunc modun, infinita 
alia a nominibus formare possunt in verba ab illis syllabis (anal) que incohativis 
Latinis in sco desinentibus respondent.” (Thesaur. Ling. Arm. p. 133.) But the 
argument for the belief in transubstantiation is not found in this one word, but 
in the whole passage. 
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blood flowed from this wound into the cup of sacrifice, which was on 
the altar; and when the unbelieving monk saw this, being terrified, 
trembling, confused, and senseless, he fell upon the floor on his 
face. Then the priest arising, celebrated the most holy sacrifice ; 
and bringing down the B. Eucharist, he saw the brother, who lay 
swooning on the floor. After he had given the B. Eucharist to 
those who were to receive it, and they had carried the rest back to 
the altar, then the priest who had offered the sacrifice, placed his 
hands upon the brother, and saw that he lay, swooning and af- 
frighted, on the pavement. Then he poured water into his mouth, 
and the brother came to himself; and having recovered his senses, 
he related the great miracle which he had seen. The priest wished 
then to administer to him the H. Eucharist; but the brother did 
not consent, and would not receive it, as he thought himself un- 
worthy. He then dug for himself a grave, into which he entered, 
and expiated, during seven years, the sins of his incredulity. And 
after seven years, he thought himself worthy to come out from the 
grave, and to partake of the B. Eucharist. Then entering again 
into the same grave, he remained there all the days of his life, and 
died therein. Then the priest who had offered the sacrifice, went to 
his rest; and both were placed together, within the Martyrium, in 
the convent of St. Epiphanius, where the miracle had appeared.”* 
The liturgical richness which we find in the Greek Church 
in the fourth century, is not greater than that which may be 
discovered in the Armenian Church during the same age. 
The patriarch Isaac the Parthian, and his friend Menop, 
who has been already made known to theologians, in the His- 
tory of the Armenian Translation of the Bible, about the end 
of this century composed and regulated the ritual and liturgy 
of the Armenian Churches.t But from them we will pass to 
the writers of the fifth century, from the number of whom we 
will confine ourselves to Moses Choronensis, Eliseus, and 
Lazarus Pharpensis; of the writings of these three authors, 
the Armenian History of Moses Choronensis is the most cele- 
brated. The two brothers, William and —— Whiston, 
have the great merit of having made this beautiful monument 


of antiquity first known to the learned world, by their correct 
edition and translation.{ Speaking of Alexandria, Moses 
makes a comparison between the Pagan and Christian con- 


* Lib. v. cap. xxviii. p. 223, seqq. 

+ See Tchamchean, Hist. Arm. i. 510; and Somal, Storia Lett. pp. 14, 15. 

} It was published in London, with the title “‘ Mosis Choronensis Historisee Ar- 
meniace libri tres Armeniace addiderunt Latini verterunt notisque ‘illustrarunt 
Guill. et Georg. Whistoni filii aule clarensisin academia aliquamdiu alumni,” 4to. 
The text was first printed, but full of faults, at Amsterdam, in 1695, This his- 
tory was afterwards frequently published. See ‘“‘ Newman’s History of Armenian 
Literature.’ We here use the Venetian edition of 1827. 
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dition of that city, and says, “‘ They do not now immolate to 
the evil demon, Serapis, but offer in sacrifice the blood of 
Christ. (Hist. Armen. iii. 62.) And in another place (Ibid. 
iii. 24), he narrates the shameful action of the Onsen Pha- 
rantzem, who, “ after “ mingled, by means of a priest 
unworthy of his name, with the remedy of life that which 
causes death, gave it to Olympia, the first spouse of Arsaces, 
and killed her, through hatred of her princely dignity.”* 

Of Eliseus we possess a history of the Persian persecution 
in Armenia and Georgia. It is probable that this historian 
Eliseus is the bishop of the Amadunians, whose name we find 
in the council of Actaschat in 450. In the third section of 
his history he relates, that when those Christians, who were 
in the Persian camp, beheld the weakness of some Armenians, 
they were struck in their hearts, and fell upon their faces on 
the ground. Many of them came and reproached the chiefs 
of the Armenians, and severely reprehended the assembly of 
the priests. ‘They followed them, and said, ‘ What are you 
doing with the holy writings? whither are you carrying the 
office of the altar of our Lord? You have been teachers of 
the apostolic doctrines, and now you are disciples of deceit ; 
you have been instructors of the truth, and now you teach a 
false error; you were baptized in fire and in the spirit, now 
you are plunged into ashes and cinders; you, who were 
nourished with the living body and the immortal blood, now 
you are contaminated by the dross of the victims slain to 
impure gods.”—(Hist. of Vahtan, iii. p. 90.) In another 
passage he tells us of Vasak, the Lunian, who, at first, fell 
from Christianity, and filled his country with unspeakable 
horrors: ‘ that to him was forgotten the coming of the Son 
of God, and that he thought not on the preaching of the holy 
gospel; that he was not afraid of the threats, and found no 
consolation in the promises, of God. He denied the font 
which had renewed him, and remembered not the redemption 
of the Holy Spirit that had regenerated him; he despised the 
most venerable body by which he had been sanctified, and 
trod down the living blood which had cleansed him from his 
sins.”—(Sect. iv. p. 159.) Again he says: ‘ He died like a 
dog, and was carried away like the carcass of a beast; his 





* Faustus Byzantinus narrates the same action. ‘‘ She performed the odious, 
and incomprehensible, and unheard-of deed, mingling venom of death with the 
source of life. Into the body of our Lord, into the holy and divine body, into 
the bread of the Eucharist, they mingled the venom of perdition, A priest 
named Meitchunik, gave to the Princess Olympia that which caused her death, 
and killed her in the church,”--Hist, Arm, bk. iv. chap. xv. p. 123, 
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name was not mentioned amongst the saints, and his memento 
was not made before the altar of the church.”—(Sect. vii. 
p- 248.) Before the coming fight the Armenians strengthened 
themselves by prayer, and the holy communion. Eliseus tells 
us: ‘They erected an altar, and celebrated the most holy 
mysteries; they prepared a font, lest there might be a cate- 
chumen in the troops of the army; and in the morning they 
partook of the holy eucharist, and they were in this manner 
illuminated, as by our Lord’s great and holy passover.”— 
(Sect. v. p. 199.) 

With this history there is another work (see Esolik Frag- 
ments, in Aucher’s Armenian and English Grammar, p. 294), 
which appears to be a martyrology, and is bound up with the 
history, under this title, ** Concerning the same war, and the 
sufferings of the priests.” Eliseus, who relates, that a chief 
of the Magi, being moved by the constancy of the priests, and 
encouraged by a vision, exchanged his errors for the Christian 
religion: “ He erected a font in his house, and received the holy 
baptism from them ; he partook of the vivifying body, and of 
the expiating blood of our Lord Jesus Christ; with a high voice 
he cried out, and said, ‘ Baptism is to me the washing away 
of my sins,—the ——— and renovation of the Holy 
Spirit; the taking of the sacred mysteries is my inheritance 
of the heavenly Sonship.’”—(Sect. viii. pp. 269 and 270.) 

From the history of Lazarus Pharpensis, which embraces 
the period from 348 to 485, we will select only the following 
passages: The holy Joseph and Leontius gave orders, that 
all the priests should perform the office of the Liturgy ; 
whereby, being armed with the armour of the spirit, they were 
carried into the Paradise of pleasure, planted by God; and, 
after the Armenian troops had partaken of the venerable 
mysteries of the body and blood of Christ, they hastened to 
their © la at Pharp. Hist. Arm. edit. Venet. 8vo. 

. 122. 

‘ The holy bishop Isaac, who suffered the death of the 
martyrs, in 454, spoke thus before his execution: “ We praise 
Thee, O Christ, the vivifying Lamb, who, by that sacrifice, 
which shall never cease to be offered, hast been many times 
distributed by our hands, receive us now, who are made a 
sacrifice to Thee,—receive us all, who are now immolated in 
the odour of sweetness.” —( Ibid. p. 174.) 

We need not wonder, if, after these testimonies, we find no 
declarations in the earlier Armenian councils, expressive of 
their faith of the real presence of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist. 

AA2 
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The faith of the nation on this dogma was so universal, that 
no occasion had then presented itself for passing dogmatical 
decrees. But the writings, regulating the discipline of the 
churches in the same age, prove abundantly that the Arme- 
nians believed the Eucharist to be something more than a 
simple empty act of commemoration. It could arise only 
from a belief in this real presence, that the councils so earnestly 
prescribed to the priests, not to permit those who were un- 
worthy to approach to the table of the Lord. They ordain that 
the faithful shall approach not only with a spiritual but also 
with corporal preparation,* and that the hosts shall be prepared 
only by priests, not by laymen. The regulations, and the prac- 
tice of conveying the Eucharist to the sick, demonstrate not only 
the efficacy which was attributed to this holy sacrament, but 
prove, moreover, the faith of the Armenians in the perma- 
nence of the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist, as the 
sacred hosts were preserved in the churches for this purpose.t+ 

Nor was the nature of the Eucharistic sacrifice less known 
and believed.{ The writers of the following century speak 
no less precisely on the same dogmas of faith. Thus John the 
Mamigonian names the Eucharist a sacrifice (Hist. Taron. 
cap. ii. 16), and says that Jesus Christ gave to the faithful 
his body as food, and his blood as drink.” ‘The patriarch John 
Ozinensis, who was surnamed the Philosopher, calls the Eu- 
charist “the food which had descended from Heaven, the 
body and blood of the life-giving Christ,” and speaks of it also 
as a true and real sacrifice. In the ninth century we have the 
testimony of John VI, the historian, who names the Eucharist 
*‘ the vivifying body and blood of Jesus Christ Our Lord,” an 
expression which we meet with in the writings of Chosroes the 
Great, in the tenth century.§ We will close this long series of 
tradition with a fine passage from Nerses Lampronensis. In 
the address which he delivered before the synod of Romlla, in 
1179, he proves with how little cause the Greeks and Arme- 
nians contest with each other on the matter of the holy sacra- 
ment, since both Churches profess the same faith of this sacred 





* “They must come fasting to the Lord’s table.” Isaac Parth. 426. Epl. 
Canon. cap. ii. 18 (apud Tchamtch. i. 512). 

+ Isaac Parth. Epl. Can. cap. ii. can. 12. Audall: ii: 44, 

t Macar. Epl. Canon. ad St. Verthan. can. 6, 7, 8; Isaac Parth. ii. can. 6. 
C. Shahapivan prescribes, that if a deceased person had given orders that he 
should be mourned in the manner of the heathens, sacrifice must not be offered 
for his soul, nor his name remembered at the offering. 

§ See Somal, p. 61; and “ Expositio Breviarii Eccl. Ann. ;” also a fragment 
in Aucher’s “ Armenian-English Grammar,” p. 281. 
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mystery. ‘ God,” he says, “ created bread for the food of the 
body, and wine for its drink. Christ, our hope, took the same 
bread and the same wine, blessed and sanctified, and gave 
them to us, when he had made them his body and blood, that 
they might be to us a commemoration of our redemption. 
The Church now continues to pronounce the same blessing over 
the same bread, in honour and in commemoration of Christ; 
and it is the same blessing and the same name of Christ that 
is uttered by each nation, albeit in their different languages. 
But since enmity has entered amongst us, although we hesitate 
not to eat the bread of each other, before it has been blessed by 
the name of Christ, yet, when by one and the same blessing it 
has become the body of Christ, the Armenian will not receive 
it from the Greek, nor the Greek from the Armenian. The 
bread that has been blessed by the same blessing, and con- 
secrated by the same name of Christ, and the same spirit of 
grace, we on both sides avoid; before it has been sanctified, we 
eat it without fear ; when it has been consecrated, we tremble 
and turn back from it. An empty shadow has been the cause 
of our numberless evils, and that which formed the strongest 
defence of the Christians against the heathens, we now employ 
to excite contentions amongst ourselves. And the words of 
the holy Fathers do not condemn strangers, but ourselves, of 
sin; for the Fathers kept this sacred mystery carefully con- 
cealed; but we, who have one faith respecting it, and conse- 
crate it by the same prayer, so act as to give occasion of con- 
tradiction against it... . . We believe that when the sacred 
words are spoken, the bread will become the body of Christ, 
and so in truth it is. If you do not believe thus, your bread 
may be unleavened, or white as the snow; it has no effect for 
you. For the blessing does not change the element into a 
substance visible to the eyes, but into a substance comprehen- 
sible by the spirit: that which is spiritual we can see by faith, 
and to faith it is equally possible that bread, whether it be lea- 
vened or unleavened, should become the body of Christ, when 
the consecrating blessing has been uttered over it.”* 

It would be easy to produce testimonies which prove the 
belief of a true, real, and substantial presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, from writers in each succeeding century; but it is 
granted to us by all our opponents that the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation was universally taught and received in the 
twelfth age. We will therefore content ourselves with the 





* Nerses Lampronensis, Orat. Synod. edit. Venet. 1787, p. 42, An Italian 
translation was published by the learned Pascal Aucher, at Venice, in 1812. 
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following inscriptions, and we give them partly because they 
are not without interest for our present purpose, and partly 
that they may be made known to theologians. ‘The first, 
which was discovered by Parrot on a votive tablet in the 
cloister of St. James, on Mount Ararat, contains the date 737 
of the Haskanischian era, and corresponds to the year of Christ 
1288. ‘The inscription runs thus: “ By the grace of God, 
I, Michitar, and my wife Tamar, build this monastery of St. 
James according to vow, from our own money: the holy bro- 
thers have promised to pray for us and our posterity four times 
in the year in the holy mass.”* The second inscription belongs 
to the same period (1280), and is found in the Memoirs of 
John Onouskherdjan. It is on a gravestone in the monastery 
of Hagdpad, and is as follows :— 

“ In the year 729 (1280) in the reign of Tatvun, I, Badzadz, son 
of Libarid, and my wife Tonta, of the race of the Mamigonians, have 
placed in the holy cross of Hagdpad the little finger of the blessed 
Gregory the Illuminator, which we had inherited, and which we know 
to be a true relic. At the request of the bishop and of his brethren, 
we have given this relic, together with other presents, to the holy 
Church. And my lord bishop John and his brethren have promised 
that mass shall be said for us on the Saturday following the day of the 
crucifixion, and on the following Saturday and Sunday. We have 
also given a house and a vineyard for the use of the community. 


Those who shall fulfil these dispositions shall be blessed of God.” + 

We feel confident that the authorities which we have pro- 
duced are more than sufficient to prove that the Armenians, 
from the time of their conversion to Christianity, have always 
believed in a true, substantial, and permanent presence of 
Jesus Christ in the Eucharist, and that they offered the same 
to God as a sacrifice of propitiation for the living and the dead, 
From authorities the most incontrovertible it could be shown 
that the same is the faith and the same the practice of the Ar- 
menians at the present day. 





* “ Travels to Ararat,” by Dr. Fred. Parrot. Berlin, 1834, Part i. p. 205. 

+ M. Klaproth has published a free translation of this inscription, made by 
M. Harouthioun Ardouadzadour, in “ Mémoires relatifs 4 Asie.” Vol.i. p. 228, 

t Some Catholic divines have thought the doctrines of the modern Armenians, 
respecting the Eucharist, not perfectly orthodox. See Richard Simon, in notes 
‘ Ad Gabrielem Philadelphensem.”” But the Armenian Liturgy, of which an Ita- 
lian translation was published at Venice, 1832, by the learned Father Avedichian, 
proves their orthodoxy beyond all doubt. The same may be seen in the “Con- 
fessio Fidei Eccl. Arm.,” addressed to Pope Pius 1V, in 1564; in Tchamtchean, 
“ Hist. Arm.,” vol. iii. p. 521. We read these words in Schroeder’s ‘Thesaur. 
Ling. Arm.,” p. 329, “ Quotquot Christiani crucem honorant omnes uniformiter 
cum Romanis credunt panis atque vini mutationem in Christi corpus et sangui- 
nem,... et nos putamus quod sine Missa Christianus non detur”’ Adam Olea- 
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The conformity of the Armenian with the universal Church, 
is not confined to the subject of the Eucharist: a like agree- 
ment exists in every other article of our faith. Thus the 
Armenians admit not only the sacred Scriptures, but tradition 
also, as the rule of their faith; * they believe that, with this 
rule, Christ left in his Church a living, speaking, and infallible 
judge, to explain the same, and to determine in all doubts. 
The history of the Armenian councils would supply abundant 
proof of this; we need not, therefore, search the writings of 
individual authors, whom, however, it would be easy to collect. 
It will suffice to cite the declaration made by the council of 
Duin, in the year 648, to the ambassadors of the Greeks : 
‘“‘ We receive no new traditions: the doctrines which were de- 
livered to us by our patriarch, Gregory, and the three holy 
councils, these alone we hold fast.”—(In Tchamtchean, Hist. 
Arm. ii. p. 350), Adhering thus to the doctrines of their 
pastors and bishops, and to the tradition of the fathers, the 
Armenian nation was not to be turned away from its faith; 
and in the most cruel persecutions, the Persians could devise 
no means which appeared to them more calculated to destroy 
the religion of the people, than to persuade them to listen no 
more to the teachings of the pastors—(Eliseus. Hist. sect. ii. 
p- 44). The people of Armenia received the Christian faith 
through the preaching of the holy Gregory ; and, although the 
sacred Scriptures were made accessible to them, by a translation 
in their own language, about a hundred years after, they con- 
tinued to adhere to the same rule of faith. ‘Their bishops assem- 
bled in council, announced to them the dogmas of their creed,} 
and regulated the discipline of the churches.{ Nor in later 
times have the Armenian people shown themselves untrue to 
this principle: the authority of their bishops, in teaching, is 
still in full vigour amongst them; and it is a subject of com- 





rius asserts the same in his “ Itinerarium ;?? and all modern travellers are una- 
nimous in declaring the conformity of the Armenian with the Roman Church. 
Well does the writer of this note remember the honest indignation of the learned 
F. P. Aucher,—whose name has frequently occurred in this article-—when in- 
formed that Lady Morgan had asserted, that she was told by him, that although 
living under the protection of the pope, the Armenians at Venice were what the 
pope would call heretics. 

* Greg. Illum, ad Leont. Episc. Cesar. Eliseus. Hist. Sect. ii, 29, 48, Lazar. 
Pharp. Hist. Arm. pp. 59, 83. John. Ozienis. Orat. Syr., &e. &e. 

+ See Schroeder. Thesaur. Ling. Arm. p. 254. Note in Symbolum. 

t In the council of Shahapivan (447), the assembled nobles spoke to the 
patriarch Joseph, and to the other bishops, ‘“‘ You may confirm the order of disci- 
pline, instituted by the holy Gregory, by the holy Narses, by Isaac and Mashtoz, 
or you may institute a new order, and we will observe it with submission and 
pleasure.”—Apud Tchamtchean, Hist. Arm. ii. p. 16, 
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plaint with all modern Protestant writers, that the Armenians 
do not pay the written word of God that reverence and sub- 
mission which is due to it alone. Herr Parrot laments, “ that 
success had not attended the efforts of the magnanimous 
members of the missionary station, which had been established 
in Schuscha, on the other side of the Caucasus, at least in 
their attempts to print a translation of the New Testament in 
the vulgar tongue of the people of eastern Armenia, although 
they had earnestly sought to publish the manuscript of the 
holy council of Etchmcadrin, with corrections and eman- 
dations.”’* 

With regard to the number of the sacraments, the belief of 
the Armenian Church has always been in unison with the 
Church of Rome, namely, that Christ instituted in his Church 
seven sacraments; and if proof of this belief be wanting, it 
may be found in the Armenian Ritual, of which a new edition 
was published at St. Lazaro, in Venice, in the year 1831. 
The Armenians have always believed and believe, that in 
baptism man is cleansed from sin and regenerated ; that in 
confirmation, he receives the Holy Ghost; and in the sacra- 
ment of penance, after a sorrowful confession, the forgiveness 
of his sins ;+ that the punishment due to sins, already forgiven 
in the sacrament, could be remitted by penitential works en- 
joined by the Church. In the earliest ages, the Armenian 
Churches employed the greatest care in the due administration 
of the sacrament of penance; and we see that many councils 
regulated the degrees of penance, and decreed the various 
canonical punishments for particular crimes.t After all that 
has been said in this article, we need cite no more testimonies 
respecting the holy Eucharist, to prove that the Armenians 
agree with us in faith on this subject. We find them admi- 
nistering extreme unction as a sacrament; matrimony is 
ranked by them in the number of the seven sacraments ; and 
they believe, that in ordination, in the three degrees of deacon, 
priest, and bishop, there are, sacramentally, conferred a true 
priestly dignity and power.§ 





* “Travels to Ararat,” i. p. 100. See also Smith and Dwight, “ Missionary 
Researches in Atinenia,” p. 209. London, 1834. 

+ See Concil. Sis. (1342), of which the acts are published in “ Canisii Lect. 
Antiq.” tom. 7 ; “Confessio Fidei Eccles. Arm. ad Pium [V:” the magnificent 
discourse, “‘ De Peenit.”’ of Jacob. Nisib. and the historians already cited. 

t The councils of Shahapivan, in 447; of Duin, in 719; and of Partav, 768. 

§ See the councils and authors before cited. It is worthy of remark, that 
Lazarus Pharpensis distinguishes the potestas ordinis from the potestas jurisdic- 
tionis, in the case of the patriarch Joseph, before he had received consecration 
from the bishops. 
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As in the sacraments, so in the honour and veneration given 
to the saints of God, the Armenian and Roman Churches are 
in perfect accord. ‘That the Armenian Church has always 
honoured the blessed Mother of Jesus Christ and the other 
saints, proofs, in number, may be found in almost every page 
of their historians and sacred writers. Miracles are recorded, 
by which God himself has honoured his saints amongst men 
(Hliseus, Sect. viii. p. 265, et seqq.); feasts were instituted 
in their memory; churches were built in their names; and, 
from the most remote periods, the most learned men of the 
nation composed hymns and canticles in their praise (Somal, 
Storia Lett. passim). In all difficulties the faithful had re- 
course to their intercession; and, so deeply were the Arme- 
nians penetrated with the conviction of their power, that 
Lazarus Pharpensis attributes the preservation of the faith in 
Armenia to the prayers of the blessed Gregory. 

This manifestation of respect to the saints was not con- 
fined to the honouring of their memory, or to the invocation 
of their prayers; it extended also to their relics.* Altars were 
raised, and the sacrifice of the Mass was offered over their 
relics,—and churches were built to contain them. Great 
virtue was oftentimes found in them to heal the sick and the 
infirm (Zaz. Pharp. p. 179); and, to destroy the veneration 
in which they were held by the Christians, their Pagan per- 
secutors were accustomed to break and consume them (Jdid. 
pp- 151, 200). Great caution was exercised by the bishops, 
that no false relic should be exposed to the veneration of the 
people; and, in the council of Shahapivan, it was decreed, 
“that if any person should bring with him from another place 
the relic of a martyr, he should obtain a certificate from the 
bishop of that place, and then, with the permission of his own 
bishop, should deposit it in the church,” (Can. 17); so that 
here all danger of fraud, of which we hear so many accusa- 
tions from Protestants, was effectually prevented. What, 
therefore, is more natural, than that the Armenians should 
possess and revere memorials of Christ and his saints, such as 
crosses, holy medals, and pictures? ‘That they did so is 
attested by all their historians, Under the shadow of the 
Cross, the holy Gregory opened his mission of conversion, 
and wherever he came and preached the gospel, there he 
erected a cross, to show that Christianity had struck its roots 





* Greg. Illum. Epl. ad Leont. Episcop. Cesar. Jacob, Nisib. Sermon vi. de 
Devotis. Zenob. Hist. pp. 14,23. Faust. Byzant. iii. 10. Lazar, Pharp. Hist. 
pp. 63, 94, 178. 
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into the soil, Nor has the present generation forgotten the 
practices of their fathers: and, with regard to pictures of the 
saints, the learned ‘Tchamtchean has proved, in a separate dis- 
sertation, that it has been, from the earliest age, the custom 
of his Church to honour them (History of Armenia, ii. p. 
1017). 

From doctrines we might turn to observances of discipline, 
and we should find the same uniformity with our own Church 
existing. The Armenian historians relate, that the holy 
apostle of Armenia, St. Gregory, introduced, as he was di- 
rected by pope Silvester, the observance of fasting amongst 
his new converts (Zenob. Hist. p. 23); and in the writings of 
their authors, and in the examples of the primitive members 
of the Armenian Church, we find explained the object and 
necessity of fasting and of abstinence. We will not fill our 
pages with accounts of all their usages and observances, to 
show how exactly they are in conformity with those of the 
Church of Rome. A glance at the works of their ancient 
writers, or a perusal of modern descriptions of the present 
religious condition of the Armenians, would immediately prove 
our assertion true.* 

Despite all this, there have been found Protestants who 
have had the hardihood to deny the conformity in doctrine of 
the Christians of Armenia and the Church of Rome; and if 
in former times, Protestant writers were content with the 
assertion, that there had existed a erpetual dissension between 
the two Churches,+ some who have come after them have 
advanced a step beyond their limits, and have claimed the 
Armenians as members of their own Protestant Church.t 
But in this bold attempt they have forgotten, that not even 
the schismatical Armenians, notwithstanding their aversion to 
Catholics, have ever yet expressed the slightest affection to 
Protestants, or the slightest desire to form an union with 
them. We are at a loss to discover upon what grounds Pro- 
testants can desire to effect a conjunction with the Arme- 
nians. <An entire freedom of belief, and a rejection of all 
ecclesiastical authority, were laid down as the foundation of 
Protestantism; but in many essential principles, the Armenian 
and the Protestant Churches stand in direct opposition to 





* See particularly Tournefort’s “ Relation d’un Voyage au Levant.” Amster- 
dam, 1718, vol. ii. ep. 20. 

+ Spanhemius, “ De Ecclesia Grece et Orientalis a Romana et Papali in 
hunc diem Perpetua Dissensione.” Opp. ed. Amstelod. tom. ii. 

t See accounts of the Protestant missions, and particularly ‘‘ A Short Descrip- 
tion of the Present State of the Armenian People.” Petersburg, 1831. 
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each other. But although this might appear to a Catholic an 
insuperable difficulty to an union, it is none to a Protestant. 
A discrepancy in belief,—as the number of the sacraments— 
cannot afford a sufficient cause for a separation, for even the 
first Reformers themselves could never arrive at an unanimous 
decision upon this number; and the only chance of an agree- 
ment upon this subject appears to be an entire rejection of all 
the sacraments. The belief in the real presence of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist, and for professing 
which Catholics are accused of no less a crime than idolatry, 
can appear, however, to the Protestant no reason for retiring 
from his Church ; for we know that Luther, the father of the 
pretended reformation of faith, believed in this real presence, 
and that, as Dr. Milner* has shown, many distinguished 
bishops of the English High-church have believed the same, 
without ceasing, therefore, to be true and good Protestant 
Christians. But if Protestants do not, or cannot, expel from 
the communion of their Church, those who have renounced all 
faith in the great mysteries of Christianity—the Trinity and 
the Incarnation of the Son of God—certainly the honour given 
to the saints, or the respect paid to their relics and pictures, 
ought not to exclude any one from their society. But, to a 
Catholic, this is a further proof of the impossibility of union 
amongst the various sects of Protestants; and so far, indeed, 
are they removed from that unity of belief which is claimed 
by their Confessions of Faith,t that their only unity is one of 
hatred and of enmity against the Catholic Church oe its rulers. 
*“‘ Protestantism,” says a celebrated writer of the English 
Church, “ is the abjuration of Popery.”{ 

If this, indeed, be the essence of Protestantism, we will grant 
that it would not be difficult to find good Protestants even 
amongst the Armenians. For the hatred of the schismatics 
against the Catholic Church is great, and their fanaticism 
against the pope, the head of that Church, still greater,—greater 
in proportion to the state of ignorance and degradation into 
which they have fallen. But it is a great error to imagine, as 
some have done, that the denial of the supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiffs, forms part of the Armenian creed, and to 
appeal, when combating this point of Catholic faith, to the 
authority of the Armenian Church. In every age since their 





* See “End of Religious Controversy,” by Dr. Milner, Letter xxxviii. 

+ Confess. Anglic, Art. 18. Conf. Leot. in 1568, Compare Calvin, Inst. iv. 
1. Beza. Confess, Fidei. ¢. 5, 

t Dr. Burgess, “ Protestant Catechism.” p. 12, 
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conversion to Christianity, there has existed amongst the 
Armenians, an uninterrupted tradition of the supremacy of 
the bishops of Rome, of which tradition we will here present, 
as briefly as possible, some idea. 

It has always been the firm conviction of the Armenian 
Church, that Christ, before his departure from this earth, 
left with his apostle Peter, a real supremacy in his Church,* 
nor has the conviction been less firm, that this superiority did 
not cease with the life of the apostle who had received it, but 
that it passed from him to his successors, the bishops of Rome. 

There has existed, from the most remote ages, a tradition 
amongst the people of Armenia, that St. Gregory IJlumina- 
tor, after he had effected the conversion of the nation, jour- 
neyed to Rome, to visit the pope, St. Silvester, and received 
from him the patriarchal authority over the provinces which 
he had added to the Church.t We, however, give no great 
importance to this account; for, although Tchamtchean{ en- 
deavours to prove the truth of it, and produces authorities 
from the most ancient Armenian writers, still it appears to us 
to be in contradiction with known historical facts, upon which 
alone we would ground our proof. ‘This, however, is certain, 
that this narrative has descended through a long series of 
generations, and is now believed by the Armenians ; nor has 
the fanatical hatred of the schismatics against the Pope yet 
been able to weaken the belief of the journey of St. Gregory. 
Eznic of Golf (fourth century) relates,—what we know, in- 
deed, from other sources,—that Marcion, having been excom- 
municated by his father, travelled to Rome, to obtain there an 
order from the pope for his restoration; and Eliseus has pre- 
served a document,—a letter from the Patriarch Joseph to the 
Emperor Theodosius,—wherein it is said, that “ they have 
received the faith in Christ from the holy pontiff of Rome, 
who had enlightened the dark regions of the north.”§ Moses 
of Chorene, together with all other historians, relates, that 
Pope Silvester presided, by his legates, at the Council of 
Nice,|| and Celestine at the Council of Ephesus.q In the 
ninth century, we have the noble testimony of the Patriarch 
Zacharias. In his Discourse on the birth of Christ, he says, 





* Jacob. Nisib. Serm. viii. De Poenit. n. 6; Serm. xii. De Circum. n. 12. 
Isaac Parth, Epl. Can. cap. iii. Eznich, Epis. Golp. (secul. iv.) Confut. Her. 
1. iv. Confess. Fidei Eccl. Arm. &e. &e. 

+ Audall, History of Armenia, i. p. 162. 

} In a separate Dissertation, in vol. i. p. 636. 

§ Eliseus, Hist. of Vartan, sect. iii. p. 123. 

|| Hist. Arm. ii, 89. Ib. iii. 61. 
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*‘ Before our Saviour Christ was born, he gave the dominion 
of the world to the Romans, whom the prophet Daniel calls 
the fourth beast. Thus he prepared to establish the see of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and the supremacy of the holy Church, 
to call the Roman empire to the Faith, that it might become 
the sceptre of the Christian confession against the enemies of 
the cross of Christ.”* ‘To these we must add the testimonies 
of Narses, who, in- his Epistle to the Emperor Manuel, calls 
the Pope “ the holy and supreme head of all archbishops, the 
Roman pontiff, and successor of the apostle St. Peter.’+ And 
in his Elegy on the Fall of Edessa, he writes,— 
“ And thou, O Rome, mother of the cities, 

Illustrious and honourable ! 

Thou, the see of the great Peter, 

Prince of the Apostles ! 

Thou Church immovable, 

Built on the rock of Cephas, 

Invincible to the gates of hell, 

And seal of the guardian 

Of the gates of heaven !” 
Farther testimony cannot be desired. It is well known from 
ecclesiastical history, that the bond which united the two 
Churches was drawn closer; and so strictly did the Armenians 
adhere to their fidelity in this union, that the Council of Sis, in 
1342, solemnly condemned the writings of Vartan and Me- 
chitar against the pope.§ We shall pass over the period which 
intervened until the Council of Florence, when, for the last 
time, the Armenian Church solemnly declared its adherence 
and subjection to the Church of Rome. 

We should be led too far away, did we attempt to give in 
extenso all the declarations of union and of dutiful homage 
which have been made by the Armenian patriarchs to the 
Roman pontiffs since the time of the Council of Florence. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to one or two brief 
extracts. 

“ Stephen the Fifth, who filled the pontifical chair of Etchmiadzin 
from 1541 to 1547, went to Rome on a pilgrimage to the shrines of 
St. Peter and St. Paul; here he was greatly honoured by the pope, 
for whom the Armenian patriarch had a particular regard..... His 
successor, Michael of Sebaste, despatched a messenger named Abgar 
to Rome, and gave to him letters of love and veneration to the pope, 





* See the passage in Aucher’s English and Armenian Grammar, 1819, p. 261. 

+ S. Narsetis Arm. Cath. Opera, studio J. Cappaletti, Presb. Venet. 1833, 
i, 202. t See Aucher’s Grammar, p. 311. 

§ Somal, Storia Lett. p. 113. 
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for the purpose of settling some affairs of his Church. He also sent 
at the same time to his holiness a copy of the mutual communion of 
the two Churches formed in the days of the Illuminator ; also a list of 
the convents, churches, relics of saints, and the names of the places in 
which they are preserved, in Armenia.*.....The patriarch Mel- 
chisadec (1593-1624) wrote, during the troubles which visited Ar- 
menia, while he ruled the Church of that country, twice to the pope, 
to signify his obedience to the Church of Rome...... David wrote 
also to the same effect; and the patriarch Moses wrote three times to 
the bishop of Rome, declaring his obedience to his Church.+ Like 
his predecessors, Philip the patriarch professed his obedience to the 
bishop of Rome, in a letter which he wrote to Innocent the Tenth. 
Jacob the Fourth, the day before his death, in 1680, caused his pro- 
fession of faith to be written, in which he expressed the most perfect 
submission to the See of Rome.t This profession of faith was depo- 
sited in the hands of the Vicar Apostolic, at Constantinople.§ Na- 
hapiet, having heard that many things injurious to the faith of the 
Armenians had been reported by interested and malicious persons to 
Pope Innocent the Twelfth, wrote to that pontiff a declaration of the 
most profound submission to the head of the holy Catholic Church.|| 
Innocent answered the letter of Nahapiet, two years later, stating to 
him the slanders that had been propagated against the Armenians, 
assuring him of his high consideration of him, and exhorting him to 
pay no attention whatever to what might be related to him, discre- 
ditable to the faith of the Church of Rome. On receiving this letter, 
Nahapiet wrote to Rome, expressing his submission to the papal 
authority in the following words: ‘ We confess that the Pope of Rome 
is the true successor of St. Peter, the rock and head of all the faith- 
ful, the bishop of all bishops, and the universal teacher of the whole 
Church of Christ: we confess, too, that the holy Church of Rome is 
the mother of all Churches, to whom we acknowledge that we are bound 
to obey." 


Alexander the First was solemnly elected patriarch at Etch- 
miadzin, in 1707, after the death of Nahapiet; and his first 
official act was to address the pope, in the name of the whole 
nation, to signify their obedience to his Church. This cir- 
cumstance is the more remarkable, as, previously to his eleva- 
tion, Alexander had distinguished himself as a violent opposer 
of all concessions to the pope.** The patriarch Carapiet wrote 





* Audall, History of Armenia, vol ii. p. 335. 
Audall, loc. cit. p. 367, 373. 

} Audall, 430. 

§ “History of Armenian Literature,’ by F. Neumann, p. 247. This pro- 
fession is found in the “ Réponse Général au Nouveau Livre de M. Claude,” 
Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, i. 1415. 

|| Audall, ii. 435, 436. 

q In Tchamteh. Hist. vol. iii. p. 726. 

** Audall, p. 457; Somal, Storia Letteraria, p. 171. 
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likewise to Innocent XIII, in 1727, declaring his obedience 
to the Roman Catholic Church.* 

Not only patriarchs and bishops, but secular princes also, 
made frequent declarations of the same faith. We are in- 
debted to the diligence of the learned St. Martin,—taken 
from us too soon, alas! by death,—for a testimony of this 
kind, which bears ample evidence of the belief of the Arme- 
nians on this subject. It is a letter, written in 1699, by the 
Armenian princes, ‘* to the vicar of Christ, to the great and 
worthy inheritor of the see of St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
sovereign head of the orthodox faith,” wherein they complain 
to the pope of the vexations which they were compelled to 
endure from some of their clergy. The letter is too long to 
be given entire; we have therefore selected only the following 
brief passages, which, however, are sufficient for our purpose. 
‘* As all the words which go out of your mouth are agreeable 
to God, the Creator, the Omnipotent Father, we will receive 

our orders. We are all obedient to the orthodox faith of 
non, the faith of St. Peter and St. Paul, and of the sove- 
reign pontiff the Vicar of Christ, also to the holy Catholic 
orthodox and Roman Church.”+ 

Uninterrupted as may have been the tradition of the Ar- 
menian Church on the primacy of the pope, we must not 
forget that, ever since the Council of Chalcedon, in 451, 
there has existed in Armenia a party, a sect most hostile to 
the true faith, and consequently to the Pope, and which has 
sometimes exercised the most revolting cruelties against the 
Catholics.” t 

Without yielding to that enthusiasm with which many Ar- 
menianists of the present day have been borne too ardently 
away, we still are confident that our treasures of knowledge 
would be greatly enriched by a study of Armenian literature ; 
and we scarcely need the authority of St. Martin, to assure 
our Catholic readers, that Ecclesiastical and Patristical studies 
would derive the greatest advantage from an acquaintance 
with the works of Armenian authors.§ 





* Audall, ii. p. 479. 

+ Mémoires sur l’Arménie, Paris, 1819, ii. 479, seqq. He says, “ J’ai trouvé 
cette lettre dans les Archives Pontificales, a l’époque ov elles étaient a Paris, 
dans un régistre de la sécrétairerie détat, qui contenait un grand nombre de 
lettres venues de l’Orient, sous le Pontificat de Clément XI, qui monta sur la 
chaire de S, Pierre en 1700.”? Ibid. 486, 

t See Audall, Hist. ii, 459, 481. In the winter of 1828, 10,000 Armenian 
Catholics were, through the instigation of the schismatics, banished from Cone 
stantinople. See “Constantinople in 1828,” by Charles M‘Farlane, Esq. 

§ Mémoires sur l’Arménie, i, p. 10, 
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We will conclude, therefore, with an exhortation to the 
theologians and orientalists of our country, to direct their at- 
tention and zeal to the cultivation of a language “ which is 
venerable for its antiquity ; and, for its perfection and utility 
highly to be recommended to the theologian, to the philosopher, 
to the historian, and to the philologist.”* 








Art. [V.—Henry of Monmouth ; or Memoirs of the Life and 
Character of Henry the Fifth. By J. Endell Tyler, B.D. 
Rector of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1838. 


In an early number of this Review we took occasion, in men- 
tioning incidentally another work+ of the reverend author of the 
Memoirs of Henry the Fifth, to speak of him as a man of 
considerable ability, but at the same time full of the usual 
Protestant prejudices against Catholics and Catholic times. 
We have here our author not casually touching upon Catho- 
lics and Catholic times, but filling two large volumes with the 
fruits of his researches on these subjects. How a man of 
considerable ability, even possessed by the usual Protestant 
prejudices, would handle a period of our history so full of 
interest, very naturally excited our curiosity; and wé are 
bound to say that whatever may be the author’s merits or 
demerits in other respects, he has a right to the praise of having 
brought to his task no little patience, industry, and careful 
investigation. His book, too, has made some small noise in 
the world, on account of the curious discoveries which it has 
been supposed to contain; and though it is now, we believe, 
more than twelve months old, it appears, judging from the 
newspapers, to continue to pay the expense of advertisements, 
and may even now and then be seen to be quoted, as a work, 





* Schroeder, in the dedication of his Thesaurus Linguew Armene. The Ar- 
menians possess translations of most of the works of the Fathers, and of many 
works of which the originals are now lost. These translations are valuable in a 
critical point of view ; for many of them were made during the life-time of the 
authors, or in the age immediately following, and by men who were perfectly 
masters of the Greek language, and who were therefore enabled to translate in the 
true spirit of the originals. See“ Quadro delle Opere di varj autori anticamente 
tradotte in Armeno,” Venezia, 1825. 

+ “Tyler on Oaths.” Our words were as follows. “ Tyler on Oaths,—a work to 
which we beg to call the attention of our readers, premising only that it contains, 
with much that is excellent, more than the usual cant about dark ages, &c. and 
more than the ordinary bigotry of abuse against the Catholics, And this is not 
the less remarkable from the close coincidence of many of its most able passages 
with the opinions of ‘ dark age’ Catholic writers.’ Dub. Rev. vol. ii. p. 566. n. 
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the memory of which, has not altogether perished. As the 
subject is interesting, and the book yet remains on this side 
of ublivion, we shall not make any apology for taking some 
_ to display to our readers the anatomy of a work of 

istorical biography, written in the nineteenth century by an 
Anglican clergyman, of sufficient standing, as he is careful to 
tell us, to preach a sermon on the consecration of an Anglican 
bishop. 

We think we had some reason, from those portions of the 
work to which our attention was first directed, to expect from 
our author a fairer representation of Catholic times, than we 
are usually accustomed to, in English Protestant books. We 
saw in him such a tender, charitable soul, such an aversion to 
condemn except on the fullest proof, such a resolute deter- 
mination to believe all things, and hope all things in favour 
of innocence, that we said to ourselves, this is the very man 
we stand in need of. If he errs a little in prejudice against 
Catholics, he errs no less in prejudice against harsh judg- 
ments ; we may hope that these two prejudices will counteract 
each other, and a fair and moderate at least, if not a profound, 
work, will be the result. In order to put our readers as 
completely as possible in possession of the course of our 
opinion on this matter, we will first of all begin by laying 
before them what Mr. Tyler says on the branch of the sub- 
ject we have alluded to, and they will be able to judge whether 
our anticipations were unfounded or not. 

The part of our author’s work to which we allude is, his 
examination of the common tradition of the licentiousnes 
of the early life of his hero. He endeavours to show that 
the tradition is not even generally true, and in particular that 
the details which have been given by most historians are 
wholly unfounded. He comes to the conclusion that the 
entire story is an invention of comparatively late date, is un- 
supported by anything like contemporary authority, and is 
only preserved from merited contempt by being enshrined 
among the creations of our great dramatist. 

To the consideration and enforcement of these opinions, our 
author has devoted the greater part of the last three chapters 
of his first volume. In the fourteenth chapter, he examines the 
question as to the general character borne by Henry before his 
father’s death; in the fifteenth, he investigates the anachro- 
nisms and mistakes of Shakspere ; and in the sixteenth, he en- 
quires very minutely into the probability of the popular tale 
of the Prince and the Chief Justice. It is the first of these 
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three chapters with which we are particularly concerned at 
present. 

In the first place we must say that, perhaps, in the whole 
compass of modern literature, there is not to be found so 
bright an instance of charity as in this department of the 
work. The author’s unwillingness to allow general expres- 
sions to be pressed beyond their necessary signification, to the 
prejudice of his hero; the stern severity with which he re- 
proves those, who, on mere uncertain traditions, labour, for 
the gratification of Protestant malignity, to fix a stain upon 
the character of a “ fellow-creature ;”* the rigid scrutiny 
to which he subjects those statements of the contemporary 
historians which are most doubtfully expressed, while he 
adroitly avoids all mention of the passages which tell most 
pointedly against Henry; altogether present a picture of zeal 
in the defence of innocence which is very rare, and very 
delightful to contemplate. 

Walsingham is the principal early historian of the period 
we are now engaged with. ‘The little we derive from him on 
the subject of the Prince’s character, is to be found in a pas- 
sage which our author translates as follows :— 

“On which day [of Henry’s coronation] there was a very severe 
storm of snow, all persons marvelling at the roughness of the weather. 
Some considered the disturbance of the atmosphere as portending the 
new king’s destiny to be cold in action, severe in discipline and in the 
exercise of the royal functions; others forming a milder estimate of 
the person of the king, interpreted this inclemency of the sky as the 
best omen, namely, that the king himself would cause the colds and 
snows of vices to fall in his reign, and the mild fruits of virtues to 
spring up; so that with practical truth it might be said by his sub- 
jects, ‘ the winter is past, the rain is over and gone.’ For verily, as 
soon as he was initiated with the chaplet of royalty, he suddenly was 
changed into another man, studying rectitude, modesty and gravity, 
[or propriety, moderation and steadiness], desiring to exercise every 
class of virtues without omitting any; whose manners and conduct 
were an example to persons of every condition in life, as well of the 
clergy as of the laity.” 


We must call the attention of our readers to the ingenuity 
with which our author, by an adroit translation, has done his 
best to draw attention from Walsingham’s meaning; namely, 
that it was expected the king would cause to fall the colds and 
snows of his own vices; and that he does not merely say that 
the prince was deficient in rectitude, modesty, and gravity, 





* Volii. p. 93. 
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(or, in Mr, Tyler’s pharaphrase, propriety, moderation and 
steadiness), but that he was notorious, among those who judged 
him most favourably, for vices which were fitly typified by 
the cold and unseasonable snow-storm of an April day. 
Leaving this general description as too vague to be itself 
of any weight, Mr. Tyler contrasts with it, the address of the 
House of Commons to Henry IV. in 1406, in which they 
pray, that the prince may be acknowledged heir-apparent, and 
commend him for his obedience to his father, and his good 
courage and submission to the council placed about him. 
** Undoubtedly,” continues Mr. Tyler, “ most of the subse- 
quent ducal not only speak of his reformation, but 
broadly state that he had given himself very great licence in 
self-gratification, and therefore needed to be reformed.” But, 
“Jet the investigator who is resolved not to yield an implicit 
assent to vague assertion, search, with unsparing diligence, 
through every authentic document, and not a single hint 
occurs of any one irregularity...... To these and other ex- 
cellences in his moral compound, his father and his father’s 
antagonist, Hotspur,—the assembled parliament of England, 
—the common people of Wales,—the gentlemen of distant 
counties,—contemporary chroniclers, &c., bear direct and un- 
stinted witness. .... And yet there is not even an insinuation 
thrown out of any excess, indiscretion, or extravagance what- 
ever. Not aword from the tongue of friend or foe, of accuser 
or apologist, would induce us to suspect that anything wrong 
was stifled or kept back.” ‘This, with the flattering testimony 
of the poets Lydgate and Occleve, of whom he was the patron, 
and whose testimony in his favour we should just as soon 
think of admitting, as the testimony of Shakspere to the “ fair 
virgin throned in the west,” in proof of — Elizabeth’s 
chastity, literally forms the whole of Mr. Tyler’s proof. The 
authority of Elmham, Titus Livius, Otterbourne, Hardyng, 
and Fabian, is not even alluded to. Hardyng’s name is men- 
tioned once in a note (p. 320). Elmham is once mentioned 
(p- 335), to vouch for Henry’s conduct at his coronation ; and 
the account of the death-bed scene of Henry IV, and the 
behaviour of the prince on that event, is given (p. 333), 
mangled from Elmham, a contemporary, as a “ tradition 
athered from various writers who lived near that time.” In 
is sixteenth chapter, in examining into the story of the Chief 
Justice (p. 366), he does, indeed, speak, in a parenthesis, of 
* biographers who lived and wrote nearest to the time (such 
as Elmham, Livius, Otterbourne, Hardyng, heeer yt all 
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of whom speak more or less strongly of his irregularities and 
youthful vices, and subsequent reformation), &c.;” but he 
enters into no discussion of their testimony, and he does not 
even mention their names, until the unwary reader, deluded 
into the belief, that the authority of the chroniclers was fairly 
disposed of two chapters before, and, moreover, seeing these 
writers not spoken of as contemporaries, but merely as writers 
who lived near the time, is by no means inclined to enquire 
what their evidence may be, or what may be its worth. 

Hardyng, one of those whom Mr. Tyler mentions as living 
“near the time,” was born in the year 1378, that is, nine 
years before Henry, and was thirty-five years old when Henry, 
at the age of twenty-six, ascended the throne, in 1413. He 
must have been a man in the prime of life, at the very period 
when Henry’s youthful follies were perpetrated, if they ever 
happened at all. Hardyng, whose metrical chronicle is, like 
the writings of all the contemporary chroniclers, extremely 
meagre, in the short prose heading of the chapter at the com- 
mencement of Henry’s reign, says, “ In the hour that he was 
crowned and anointed, he was changed from all vices unto 
virtuous life.” In the next page, he goes on in metre,— 

“ The hour he was crowned and anoint, 
He changed was of all his old condition: 
Full virtuous he was fro point to point, 
Grounded all new in good opinion, 
Far passingly without comparison, 
Then set upon all right and conscience, 
A new man made by all good regimence.” 

Titus Livius was an Italian, patronized by Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester, and by him commanded to write the life of his 
brother, Henry V. This work is addressed to the young 
Henry VI, to inspire him with a desire to imitate his father’s 
character, “ cujus tibi mores imitandos maxime nationes omnes 
sperant.” Now what says this courtier, dependant for his 
worldly substance on the brother, and writing, as an example 
for the son, a life of the father, at the command, and under the 
superintendence, of the brother? This is quite a family matter ; 
surely no slander can creep in here. ‘ Musicis delectabatur, 
venerea et martialia mediocriter secutus, et alia que milita- 
ribus licentia prebere solet quoad rex illius pater vixit. Jam 
patri finem natura faciebat, et sacerdote quodam in altari 
sacrificante, huic principi filio suo post debitas Deo gratias 
&e. rex pater benedixit...... Henricus princeps ut qui ad 
regnum deventurus erat, ad se vocato sacerdote honestissimz 
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vitae, quodam monacho, preeteritos errores confessus, vitam et 
mores penitus emendavit, ita ut post patris obitum nullus 
lascivize locus in eo unquam fuerit inventus.” 

Otterbourne, who has preserved the incident of the tennis 
balls, (which, though Mr. Tyler is compelled to admit its pro- 
bability, is yet a most improbable story, except on the suppo- 
sition of Henry’s notorious wildness), describes his conversion 
in the very same language as Walsingham. 

Thomas de Elmham was chosen Prior of Lenton in the 
year 1414, and must, therefore, have been a man of mature 
age on Henry’s accession to the throne. He, according to 
Mr. Tyler, is one of those writers who lived “ near the time.” 
His Life and Exploits of Henry the Fifth, is an —— 
rhetorical eulogy throughout. He writes, he says, ‘* Ne sere- 
nissimi et Christianissimi principis .. . magnanimitas princi- 
palis, regalis industria, et nobilitas militaris perennis soporis 
litargid, a luce memorize secludantur.” In his preface he 
declares his intention—* Partim gesta preefati principis ab 
oblivionis tumulo suscitare, pauca de juventutis lascivia primo 
interserens (que tamen nullius momenti spatio magnanimitatis 
virtute carebat, et vix a guerrarum tumultu seu persecutione 
paternorum hostium respirabat).* In describing Henry’s 
behaviour while prince, a subject which he despatches in a 
few sentences, he says (p. 12), “ Pro tempore juventutis 
lascivie emulator assiduus, .... laxo pudicitise freno, licet 
Martis, tamen Veneris, militia ferventer militans, ipsius facibus 
juveniliter astuabat, aliis guoque insolentiis, xtatis indomite 
tempora concomitantibus, inter proba gesta militaria vacare 
solebat.” He expresses a doubt whether he is wise in even 
alluding to these things; but he says, “ Idcirco vero tanguntur 
opinione scribentis, ut subita conversione tenebrarum in lucem, 
nebul in serenum,... . futuris lectoribus gaudendi materiam 
subministret.” So that, according to this contemporary writer, 
Henry does not make debauchery and riot his business, but 
engages in them in the intervals of his serious employments. 

Tabian died in 1512, a century after Henry’s accession, but 
as he most probably attained a much greater age than the 
king, it is not unlikely that his own memory reached back to 
within fifty years of Henry's death. He describes the banish- 
ing of his old companions, ‘‘ after rewards to them given ;”+ 
and in this he is followed by Rastell’s Chronicles.{ Of the 
later historians it is unnecessary to speak. Now, to all this 
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weight of testimony, Mr. Tyler opposes nothing whatever, 
beyond the address of the House of Commons (which, besides 
that it bears date seven years before his father’s death, was 
meant to serve a political purpose, and was not very likely to 
interfere with the prince’s private debaucheries, so long as he 
was active and energetic in the performance of his public 
duties) ; the testimony of Hotspur to Henry’s warlike activit 
in Wales; and the verses of two poets whom he pattonioel. 
We cannot but marvel at the coolness of Mr. Tyler’s assertion, 
that, in contemporary chroniclers there is not even an insinua- 
tion of any indiscretion ; and, in the teeth of the direct asser- 
tion of Elmham, that there is not a word to induce us to 
suspect that anything wrong was kept back. Looking at the 
fact, that the contemporary writers are all, without exception, 
extremely meagre in their narratives; that the transactions 
alluded to formed no part of the history of a reigning monarch ; 
that the splendour of the reign naturally rendered Henry’s 
admirers unwilling to bring forward, ostentatiously and un- 
graciously, the follies of the boyhood; that one of the con- 
temporary writers expressly assigns this reason for refraining 
from all details on the subject; that all the chroniclers men- 
tion the circumstance in general terms; that not a single fact 
can be brought forward inconsistent with this state of things: 
we do think we have all the evidence requisite to establish the 
early licentiousness of Henry, as a matter that, in the mind of 
a person of common candour, cannot admit of any doubt. 
The particulars are of course uncertain. ‘The story of the 
Chief Justice stands on very doubtful authority, and Mr. Tyler’s 
careful investigations have gone far to shake our faith in it, as 
it stands. Still, when we know that our earlier writers had 
access to many documents and sources of information not now 
known to us, we dare not wholly reject it, but must take it as 
a tradition, involving, at least, no improbability, and agreeing, 
so far as we know, with the characters both of the prince, and 
of the judges, of the period at which the scene is laid. 

In conducting the investigation which has led our author to 
the extraordinary conclusion of Henry’s youthful innocence, 
he was influenced, he tells us, by no partiality for Henry, but 
by a stern sense of justice. This makes the result the more 
remarkable, and it shows how completely a man may be 
blinded by pure love of truth; how grossly partial a man 
may become merely through impartiality. We wish our space 
allowed us to do full justice to our author’s tenderness of 
heart, by permitting him to explain, in his own feeling phrases, 
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repeated without end, the ‘e 49 which have actuated him 
e can only give one short 


throughout his whole work. 
specimen :— 

“The author must not shrink from the task, though he enter 
upon it with a consciousness that, if established, the charge must 
brand Henry’s memory with indelible disgrace, whilst his acquittal 
may imply censure on his accuser. He feels, nevertheless, that only 
one course is open for him to pursue: he must follow up the enquiry 
fully, fearlessly, and impartially, whatever may be the result; and 
whether he looks to Henry or his accuser, he must adhere rigidly to 
the golden maxim, ‘ Friends are dear, but truth is dearer !’”—Vol. 
ii. p. 89. 

The constant recurrence of such sentences as this, toge- 
ther with a copious infusion of the words, “ unkind,” “ unfeel- 
ing,” “harsh,” “ fellow-creature,” and so on, firmly convinced 
us for a time that there never was a writer so full of tender- 
ness, or inspired with such a feeling distaste for everything 
unkind, harsh, or severe. We shall have an opportunity of 
seeing whether Mr, Tyler holds out in this strain to the end. 

We should like to say a word or two on another notion of 
Mr. Tyler’s, charitably adopted by him, with the same beau- 
tiful disregard of evidence ; namely, that Henry was almost a 
Protestant; because he never prays to the Blessed Virgin, or 
the saints, or returns thanks to them for his victories.* Upon 
this point we beg to ask him, what he thinks of the legacy in 
Henry’s will (a document quoted by Mr. Tyler), where he 
leaves certain sums to poor people to pray for his soul, adding 
at the end of their prayers in the vulgar tongue—our flesh 
creeps while we write the words— Mater Dei Maria, me- 
mento famuli tui Henrici, qui totam spem in te posuit.”+ 

Such is the kind of evidence against which our author is 
capable of straining a point to shield innocence from calumny, 
or, at least, what he conceives to be such. But suppose it 
should turn out after all, that this is merely cant !—that our 
author is one of those who uses two weights and two measures, 
one for his friends, and one for his enemies! We shall see. 
Meanwhile we proceed to more serious matters. 

It would appear somewhat strange, that so few of our his- 
torians have been able to seize hold of the principle enounced 
by a great writer of modern times—himself no Catholic—that 

* Vol. ii. pp. 39, 111, 291. 

+ For further evidence on the same subject, we beg to refer Mr. Tyler to 
Tit. Liv. 9a, lla. Elmham. cc. 27 and 32. 3 Wilk. Concil. 241, 352, Lyndw. 


Provinciale, lib, ii. tit. 3. Walsingham, 426. 9 Rymer, 584, 616, 685. Rous. 
Hist. Reg. Angl. (Hearne’s Edit.) pp. 208-9, Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol, iv. p. 347. 
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the cardinal point of all history, is Faith; that the grand in- 
quiry of all history, is as to the ebb and flow of Faith ; and that 
every other inquiry is subordinate to this. What was men’s 
belief as to the matters of spiritual life? Was it strong or 
weak? Was it real or hollow? Was the supremacy of the 
supernatural over the natural, an acknowledged fact, or the 
reverse? What direction is the stream of faith taking? Is it 
ebbing or flowing, waxing or waning? Instead of all this,. 
the main inquiry of our historians has been into the outward 
garb and fashion of society, and its spiritual history has been 
treated of as a subordinate branch of the subject. Protestant 
as our historians are for the most part, they need not have 
made the history of religion in Europe such a pitiful matter 
as it comes to in their hands. They see in it nothing but a 
tale of the ambition of popes, the jugglery and mountebankism 
of priests, the deception and degradation of the people. Alas 
for those who see nothing but these things, in the noblest 
scenes with which the history of the world has been enriched ! 
Alas for those whose eyes are blinded to the deep spiritual 
worth, which has ennobled the history of Catholic Christianity, 
in the lives of its saints and martyrs, to the solemn and devout 
character which the supremacy of Catholicism has shed over 
the wildest times ! 

* Slowly,” says Mr. Hallam, speaking on this subject, * like 
the retreat of waters, or the stealthy pace of old age, that ex- 
traordinary power over human opinion, has been subsiding 
for five centuries.” Slowly, we would rather say, has been 
subsiding for five centuries, that extraordinary faith and trust 
in spiritual things, which the zealous and saiatly labours of 
Catholic bishops and priests had breathed into the souls of 
pagans and barbarians. ‘The noble structure which they had 
been centuries in bringing to maturity, was not doomed to 
pass away, even in part, except by slow and imperceptible 
degrees. From an epoch, of which the second crusade and 
the life of St. Bernard may be taken as the prominent points, 
down to the French revolution and the end of the eighteenth 
century, the waters of faith may be said to have been retreat- 
ing. In the former epoch, was most firmly established the 
empire of the spiritual life over the material. In the latter, 
so far as such a consummation is possible, was established the 
inferiority or worthlessness of the spiritual, and the empire of 
the material or civil life. From the death of Christ to the 
former of these two epochs, the history of Europe is a histor 
of conquests made by the spiritual principle over the enseetel, 
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its gradual absorption and annihilation of whatever viler matter 
came within the —_ of its influence. From the twelfth 
century downwards, the history of Europe (with some most 
important exceptions, no doubt), is a history of losses sus- 
tained by the spiritual kingdom, of triumphs gained by scep- 
ticism and materialism. And this strange transition sama 

has many phases. Tor when a nation, or a whole continent, 
becomes imbued with a deep, vital, religious principle of any 
kind, it is not at once that the whole worth of it is developed. 
It has its various epochs, when one after another it sends 
forth from its fruitful womb, treasures of which, from the 
beginning, it contained the germs, though it was not for any 
one generation to behold them all attain their full develop- 
ment. And, as in the vegetable world, when the sap is rising 
in the spring, the change is inward, and little meets the eye 
to tell of the renovation that is being accomplished, and it is 
not till the tree is full of sap, that the first visible change 
appears, and as the sap dries up, each successive outward 
manifestation becomes more beautiful and precious than the 
preceding,—first leaves, then flowers, and lastly fruit; so in 
the moral world, a nation, or a continent of nations, becomes 
gradually penetrated with some vital principle of faith; and 
when this principle has attained its height, and has filled every 
corner, it then first breaks out in outward expression. And as 
the principle itself becomes weaker, it often happens that its 
various manifestations become more and more beautiful, and 
the historian has the pleasing but melancholy task of recording 
at once the splendid evidences of life, and the slow but irre- 
sistible progress of decay. In accordance with this view of 
the subject, the history of modern Europe, and of this second 
lamentable transition, may perhaps be further subdivided, with 
a sufficient approach to accuracy, into two epochs also. The 
first, containing the predominance of the spiritual principle, 
with the various eras in life and art of which it was the parent; 
the age of the holy wars, in which it had to support itself by 
arms against armed aggressions from without; the age of the 
founding of monasteries ; the age of church architecture; and 
lastly, when the principle of decay is most clearly visible, in 
John Wickliffe and John Ball, the magnificent age of chivalry 
and poetry, ending in the foppery and extravagance of the 
latter years of Edward III, and the first years of Richard II. 
The second of these two subordinate epochs comprehends the 
predominance of the material principle, under the guise of 
nationalism ; nations becoming isolated from each other, the 
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relations of man to his nation becoming stronger than his 
relations to the Church, the subordination of the ecclesiastical 
to the civil, the nationalizing of religion, act of parliament 
reformed Churches, Gallican liberties, and so forth. And this 
epoch, too, in our country, has its commencement in war,— 
the wars of the Roses for the crown of England; then the 
baleful domination of the Tudors, ending in the entire extinc- 
tion of spiritual life, and the uncontrolled despotism of the 
civil power, in the times which are but just beginning to pass 
away. Midway between these two periods, or rather perhaps 
at the commencement of the second of them, stands the reign 
of Henry V, a reign in which we seem to see the former pro- 
ductiveness, in a manner, extinct, and at an end; in which 
the evils of the latter epoch are visible in part, but still chiefly 
in their seeds, and not yet very distinctly and prominently ; 
in which the old state of things is striving to maintain itself, 
and strives successfully up to the period of the civil wars. It 
is in this way, we think, that the reign and the character of 
Henry and his contemporaries ought to be examined, His 
reign is the point of repose between two epochs. Old things 
still remain in great outward appearance of vigour, but ready 
to pass away. New things have not yet made themselves dis- 
tinctly visible, but the seeds of them are there, and are taking 
root. Spiritualism and nationalism, here for a moment meet 
in friendliness, seeking aid from each other, neither of them 
wholly subordinate, neither of them wholly triumphant. The 
King has a lame title to strengthen, the national Church has 
heretics to combat, the Pope has a long and deadly schism to 
heal. ‘These three powers, having thus need of mutual good 
offices, for a time maintain a friendly equilibrium. 

We know well, that this general statement is only true gene- 
rally, and would require much modification if we descended to 
details. No one can compare the character of society in the 
reign of Henry V with that under Edward III, without feel- 
ing himself in a different moral atmosphere altogether. The 
gay, joyous, elastic spirit of chivalry has, in a great degree, 
passed away. It is obvious, that in war the spontaneousness 
(so to + sewed of society, is giving way to the restraint of stern 
outward regulation. We no longer read of incidents like that 
described by Froissart, in his thirty-sixth chapter :— 

“In the firste weke that the Frenche kyng was thus defyed, Sir 
Walter Manny, assone as he knewe it, he gate to hym a xl. speres, 
and rode through Brabant nyght and day, tyll he came into Hey- 
nalt, and entred into the wode of Blaton, as than nat knowing what 
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he shulde do; but he had shewed to some of them that were moost 
privyest about hym, how he had promysed before ladyes and damo- 
selles, or he came out of Englande, that he wolde be the first that 
shulde enter into Fraunce, and to gete other towne or castell, and 
to do some dedes of armes; and than his entent was to ryde to 
Mortaigne, and to gete it if he might, &c.”* 


In the earlier pages of Froissart, more especially, Western 
Europe seems like one great republic of homogeneous socie- 
ties, governed by the same customs, inspired by the same 
principles, while the divisions of nations are comparatively 
faint and superficial. The historian conducts his reader from 
Spain to Gascony, from Gascony to France, from France to 
Hainault, Brabant, and Flanders, thence to England, and 
thence to Scotland; and one seems to feel that all these are 
provinces of one country, and that the historian is a denizen 
ofeach. The chasms which divide country from country are 
now becoming wider and deeper. We do not, at the later 
ene of which we are treating, hear of a prince joining a 
eague of monarchs against a common enemy, fighting with 
them up to a certain geographical boundary, and then without 
being suspected of breach of faith, leaving his first allies to 
join his original antagonist.t In the pages of Froissart, one 
feels that no cold, settled policy, but a spirit that delights in 
gallant enterprises, urges on the warriors and animates them 
in the combat. We see the banners and pennons floating in 
air, we hear the sound of the trumpets, the war cries of the 
knights, Manny and Chandos, St. George and St. Denis,—and 
we think little of the political reasons of the war, and trouble 
ourselves not much with protocols and the documents in state 
archives. Not that people did then absolutely go to war with- 
out a reason, any more than they do now; but that the spirit 
of the age, had in it much less of that slow, dark, farseeing, 
pertinacious statecraft, which, under Louis XI, Henry VII, 
Philip II, the Cecils, and Catherine de’ Medicis, distinguished 
later times. In the reign of Henry V, this latter state of 
things is beginning to be visible. Nationalism, in all its 
shapes, with its good and its evil, is rising into power. And 
hence, not only elsewhere, but over the wars also of Europe, 
the leaden sceptre of policy has begun to cast its gloomy and 
mournful shade. 

As whatever causes and principles deeply agitate society, 
must be most strongly discernible in the Church, because the 





* Lord Berner’s Translation. 
+ Berner’s Froissart, cap. 38. ‘* The yonge erle of Namure.’? 
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Church is the deepest and widest of all things upon earth, so 
in the Church this rise of nationalism is most obvious, even to 
a superficial eye, and most necessary to be considered, if we 
wad form a right estimate of the times., It is on this parti- 
cular department of the subject that we felt most curiosity as 
to the tone and temper of Mr. Tyler, because we were sure of 
what the result of his investigations must be, if, only in a very 
moderate degree, he put in practice his own reiterated canons 
of moral and historical criticism. How our curiosity was re- 
paid we shall soon give our readers the means of judging. 


“ The enormities which had grown up [in the Church], and which 
were defended and cherished by the agents of Rome, far exceed 
both in number and magnitude, the present general opinion with 
regard to those. times. The conventual system* had well nigh 
destroyed the efficiency of parochial ministrations: what was in- 
tended for the support of the pastor, was withdrawn to uphold the 
dignity and luxury of the monastery ; parsonage-houses were left to 
fall to decay, and hirelings, of a very inferior class, were employed, 
on a miserable pittance, to discharge their perfunctory duties as they 
might. ‘ Provisions’ from Rome had exempted so large a portion 
of the spirituality from episcopal jurisdiction, that even had all the 
bishops been appointed on the principle of professional excellence, 
their power of restoring discipline would have been lamentably de- 
ficient. But in their appointment was evinced the most reckless 
prostitution of their most sacred order. Not only was the selection 
of bishops made without reference to personal merit and individual 
fitness, whilst regard was had chiefly to high connexions and the 
influence of the papacy; but even children were made bishops, and 
the richest dignities of the Church were heaped upon them: fo- 
reigners, unacquainted with the language of the people, were thrust 
into offices, for the due discharge of the duties of which a knowledge 
of the vernacular language was absolutely necessary. The courts 
ecclesiastical ground down the clergy by shameless extortions, whilst 
appeals to Rome put a complete bar against any suit for justice. 
Their luxury and excesses, their pride and overbearing presumption, 
their devotedness to secular pursuits, their rapacious aggrandizement 
of themselves and their connexions, and the total abandonment of 
their spiritual duties in the cure of souls, coupled with an ignorance 
almost incredible, had brought the large body of the clergy into 
great disrepute, and had filled sincere Christians (whether lay or 
clerical, for there were many exceptions among the clergy them- 
selves) with an ardent longing for a thorough and efficient re- 
formation. * * * Even in points of faith, we perceive in many, 





* Note by Mr. Tyler. “ By a statute (4 Hen. 1V, 1402) after the legislature 
had complained that the convents put monks, and canons, and secular chaplains 
into the parochial ministry, by no means fit for the cure of souls, it is enacted, 
that a vicar adequately endowed should be every where instituted ; and in default 
of such reformation, that the licence of appropriation should be forfeited.” 
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clear signs of a genuine love of evangelical and catholic truth, among 
whom we are not without evidence sufficient to justify us in num- 
bering the subject of these memoirs.—vol. ii. pp. 36-7. 

“For a knowledge of the degraded state to which the Church had 
sunk, we are not left to the vague representations of declaimers, or 
the heated exaggerations of those by whom every thing savouring 
of Rome is held in abomination. The preambles of the laws which 
were intended to cure the evils, bear the most direct and full evi- 
dence of their existence and extent. One parliamentary document, 
after prefacing that ‘ Benefices were founded for the honour of God, 
the good of the founders, the government and relief of the parish- 
ioners, and the advancement of the clergy,’ then states, ‘that the 
spiritual patrons, the regular clergy throughout the whole realm, 
mischievously appropriate to themselves the said benefices, and 
lamentably cast to the ground the houses and buildings, and cruelly 
take away and destroy divine service, hospitality, and other works 
of charity, which used to be performed in the said benefices to the 
poor and distressed ; that they exclude and even debar the clergy- 
man from promotion, and privately convey the treasure of the 
realm in great sums to the court of Rome, to the great confusion of 
their own souls, the grievous desolation of the parishioners and the 
whole country, the ultimate ruin of the clergy, the great impoverish- 
ment of the realm, and the irrecoverable ruin of the holy Church 
of England.’ ”* 

Mr. Tyler, in judging of Henry’s character, is fully alive to 
the fact that self-condemnation is no proof of extreme guilt, 
but rather of extreme zeal against guilt. We would suggest 
to him, that the very same remark applies to a company of 
men, or an age. It is not the self-condemning ages that are 
the worst, but the self-applauding. The age is only just 
elapsed which was perpetually extolling itself as the most en- 
lightened and wise, and which all men now know to have 
been immersed in the densest spiritual darkness, and to have 
been wandering without guidance in the mazes of a most 
despicable folly. If, then, in the age of which we are speaking, 
we find a hearty condemnation and denunciation of evil, these 
are proofs, on one side at least, of a hearty zeal against evil ; 
and evil we know has existed in every age. Let us now pro- 
ceed to Mr, Tyler. 

It is rather amusing to observe, that the great evidence of 
abuse, is drawn from the efforts to rectify abuses, which is 
itself a proof of a certain degree of soundness and health. But 
when Mr. Tyler tells us, that “we are not left to the vague 
representations of declaimers,” it is right we should know 
what the dispositions of the House of Commons then were 





* And see the remainder of this chapter on the state of the Church, 
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towards the clergy. It is not a matter of doubt, but of actual 
certainty, that at this time the gentry were beginning to 
cherish those feelings of envy towards the wealthy Church, 
which, in little more than a century, led to the scenes of sacri- 
legious rapine and plunder which are known by the name of 
the Reformation; and the last parliament of Henry IV, we 
are told by Walsingham, actually submitted to the crown a 
scheme for supplying the necessities of the State out of the 
funds of the Church. As to the kind of weight to be attri- 
buted to the vague declamation of the preambles of some of 
our old laws, we can give a striking instance in point. The 
celebrated statute of Provisors (25 Edw. III, c. 4) recites, 
that “‘the Pope of Rome, accroaching to him the seigniories of 
such possessions and benefices, doth give the same benefices to 
aliens, which did never dwell in England, and to cardinals which 
might not dwell here, and to other, as well aliens as denizens, 
as if he had been patron or advowee of the said dignities, &c. 
whereby if they should be suffered, there should scarcely be 
any benefice within a short time in the said realm but it should 
be in the hands of aliens and denizens by virtue of such pro- 
visions, against the good will and disposition of the founders 
of the same;” and then follows a picture of imaginary horrors 
that might happen. And about this period* we observe in 
the proceedings of the legislature a great dread of alien priests. 
Writers like Mr. Tyler may attribute this to the number of 
alien priests: we attribute it to the growing spirit of national- 
ism. The reader will soon judge whether we are right.— 
Only eight years before this statute of Edward III, namely, 
in the seventeenth year of his reign, we find in Thorpe’s 
Registrum Roffense,+ a writ directed to the Bishop of Ro- 
chester, enjoining him to make a return of the number of 
beneficed aliens within his diocess, with the names of their 
benefices, stating whether the alien was resident or not. The 
bishop’s return states, that Lewisham and East Greenwich 
were appropriated to an alien abbey, and that friar William 
Sergotz resided on behalf of the abbey; Peter de Boyleau 
had the vicarage of Eltham, and resided there. To the priory 
of Bermondsey were appropriated the churches of Cobhany 
Shorne, and Berlynge, and in these there was no resident 
priest. “There are no other aliens having benefices in our 
diocess that we know of,” adds the bishop. ‘This return seems 
to have been unsatisfactory, for three years afterwards,t we 





* 3 Ric, II,c.3. 7 Ric. II,c.12. 1 Hen. V, cc. 7. 
+ Page 126. tIb. p. 127. 
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find a similar writ with a similar return, except that no men- 
tion is made of William Sergotz; and the value of the churches 
is stated to be, respectively, 20 marks, 20 marks, 100 solidi, 
30 marks, 36 marks, and 10 pounds sterling. The bishop 
really could find no more aliens. This may serve to show 
the value of the vague declamations of the legislature at this 
time, as historical evidence.* 

But it would be difficult for all Mr. Tyler’s charges to be 
true. He has two great bugbears,—the monks and the pope. 
It is difficult to say which of the two, this candid man hates 
most cordially. Accordingly, after telling us that the efficiency 
of the sarathink clergy had been well-nigh destroyed by the 
monks, and giving us an appalling picture (from the act) of 
parsonage houses toppling down, me famished curates doing 
the business of soak well-fed rectors (two abuses peculiar to 
the middle ages), we find in the very next sentence, that this 
is all a mistake, and that the great mass of benefices were 
filled up not by the monks but by the popes. _ It is certainly 
well to Son two strings to your bow, and Mr. Tyler, anxious 
to prove something, doubtless considers it better to prove too 
much, than not to prove enough. The truth is, the whole 
charge is absurd. It is not true that the efficiency of parochial 
ministrations had been well-nigh destroyed at all, still less is 
it true that it had been destroyed first by the monks, and then 
by the popes. It is true there were abuses, which parliament 
was eager enough to point out, and which the clergy were 
zealous enough to reform. But it is not true, that, because 
there were abuses, therefore everything was abuse, or abuse 
was the ruleand good order the exception. 

Again; as many benefices as Mr. Tyler pleases to assert, 
may have been filled up by papal provision, but we have yet 
to learn that the incumbents, when so provided, were on that 
account “ exempt from episcopal jurisdiction.” Iu this case, 
as well as in the instance of appropriations, to which we shall 
return in a future page, the evil—if evil it were—had been 
abated. The crown, as Dr. Lingard justly remarks, had 
gained a complete victory over Rome in the matter of provi- 
sions. But whether the victory were productive of good or 
evil may well be doubted. Mr. Tyler eulogises his favourite 





A striking instance of the looseness with which Parliament formed its cal- 
culations about this period, is given by Dr. Lingard, “ Hist. of England,” vol. iv. 
p. 132, last edit. The Parliament had granted a supply, which was estimated 
on the supposition that the number of parishes in England was forty-five thou- 
sand, but on examination it was found that there were not many more than eight 
thousand six hundred. 
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University of Oxford, as zealous in the work of reformation, 
and boasts of the address to Henry on that subject, and of the’ 
congeniality between his favourite University and his favourite 
king. We assure him there is another address on record from 
the same University, in which the evil consequences of the 
abolition of the papal provisions is most pathetically stated. 
Dr. Lingard has already quoted it; but if, to abuse the Church 
of God, it is lawful to practise the suggestio falsi, we suppose 
there is little harm in the twin device of suppressio veri. 

In the year 1399, then,* in the reign of Henry IV, the two 
Universities, “ magistri regentes et non regentes, ac czteri 
scholares,” present an address to the convocation, in which 
they state that the Universities were founded to the end that 
persons studying in them the divine and the canon law, and 
other liberal sciences, might be advanced to elective as well as 
other ecclesiastical appointments, “sufficienti doctrina eruditi;” 
and they say that this end had in times past been attained by 
means of the papal provisions, under which learned men of 
the Universities had been liberally promoted, until the time 
of the statutes against provisors; but that now, though the 
enforcement of these statutes has been somewhat mitigated, 
the number of students is rapidly diminishing, and it is not 
doubted but that the Universities will soon come to ruin, un- 
less a proper remedy be speedily applied. Accordingly we 
find Archbishop Arundel shortly afterwards issuing a monition 
to Merton College,} in which he complains that many of the 
fellows who have for years been nourished there, now “ retro- 
spicientes, vitamque laicalem eligentes, uxores ducunt.” The 
Archbishop requires them to take orders under pain of ex- 
pulsion. ‘The evil,” says Dr. Lingard, “continued to in- 
crease. Sixteen years later it attracted the notice of the 
Commons; who to preserve the Universities from utter destruc- 
tion, petitioned the king, that the statutes against provisors 
might be repealed, or an adequate remedy might be provided.” 

Such seems to have been the effect of restricting the free 
exercise of ecclesiastical power, of one grand step towards 
bringing the Church under subjection to the state. The lay 
patrons used their power to a worse result than the foreign 
spiritual patron. . 

But whether the monks had all the benefices in their hands, 
or the pope, or both of them, or neither, whatever was the 
case as to the power of nominating to ecclesiastical appoint- 





* 3 Wilkins p. 242. + 3 Wilkins p. 264, 
t Vol. v. p. 545 Rot. Parl. iv, 81. 
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ments, it seems the bishops were such tools of the Pope, that 
there was no hope of a restoration of discipline. Teekless 
prostitution in their appointment,” no “regard to personal 
fitness,” but ‘to high connexions and the interests of the 
papacy ;” “children made bishops,” and loaded with Church 
dignities; such Mr. Tyler would have us believe are not 
occasional exceptions, but the regular habitual state of things. 
As to appointing children bishops, there is no instance of this 
in the immediate reign of Henry V; we do not recollect an 
instance in the years immediately adjoining ; and we suspect 
that Mr. Tyler is merely copying Dr. Ullerstone, who says 
vaguely that even children had been made bishops, but does 
not tell us (we believe) whether it was under Henry V or 
Henry I. 

We have already stated that in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the Church was losing its old character of opponent 
to the state :—that Church and state, menaced by enemies who 
were at once rebels and heretics, in great measure threw aside 
old animosities, and were leaning for support on each other :— 
that the Church, as a necessary consequence, was being 
swallowed up in the preponderant power of the state :—that 
the principles of Nationalism were beginning to spread most 
npidly throughout the Church. It is obvious that either 

r. ‘T'yler’s representation or ours, is wrong. To clear this 
point up, let us do what Mr. Tyler professes to do, but does 
not—let us avoid vague statements, and come to facts. Mr. 
Tyler's charge is, that as a general rule, persons notoriously 
unfitted for their duties, were made bishops, and were ap- 
pointed from the corrupt influence of the Holy See. We deny 
both points of this assertion. 

One of the usual Protestant—we must not say frauds, but— 
ingenuities on this subject, is to make a great outcry against - 
an appointment, whenever the form of it appears to have been 
by papal provision. The appointment of English bishops in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century was the result of a com- 
— between conflicting pretensions. Accordingly the 
orm of appointment partook, as we might expect, of the nature 
of the compromise. Three parties had claims to the appoint- 
ment; the king, the chapter or monastery, and the pope. 
First of all, the king gives “licentiam eligendi,” a congé @élire, 
to the chapter or the monks. The chapter elect a person not 
likely to be disagreeable to either king or pope. The king 
allows the election. The matter is then referred to the pope, 
who approving of it, does not confirm the election, but setting 
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it aside, invests the bishop elect, by a bull of provision, with 
the spiritual dignity and the temporalities attached to it. The 
papal bull of provision is received in this country; the king 
does not recognize the papal right to confer an investiture of 
the temporalities, of which he has the possession from the 
death of the last bishop; and finally, on the renunciation by 
the bishop elect of every thing in the bull contrary to law and 
the rights of the crown, the = issues his warrant to restore 
him the temporalities. In one of the first appointments of the 
reign, that of Chicheley to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
we see these very steps. On Arundel’s death, the prior and 
monks of Canterbury elect Chicheley, and request the king’s 
assent. Henry writes to the pope begging him‘to confirm 
the election.* The pope, instead of confirming the election, 
which would have implied a renunciation of his claims, ap- 
points Chicheley by a bull of provision. Chicheley accepts 
the bull, and renouncing everything in it that was contrary to 
law, obtains a restitution of the temporalities of his see.+ 
From a transaction like this, it is impossible to tell in whose 
hands the real power is vested. Forms, we all know, survive 
long after the reality has vanished. <A congé d’élire may be, 
but we believe is not always, a full permission to elect mote 
soever the elector pleases. However, as the documents them- 
selves throw such a very doubtful light on the matter, it seems 
desirable to endeavour to procure more authentic intelligence. 

In examining the list of bishops for the reign of Henry V, 
we find the names of eighteen persons raised to the episcopal 
bench or translated. ‘They are as follows :— 

Barrow, William. Doctor of laws and canon of Lincoln. 
Appointed by papal bull. (Godwin, De Presulibus Angliz.) 

Chaundler, John. Dean of Salisbury (9 Rymer, 539) ; eely 
chosen by the chapter, there being then no pope. (Godwin). 

Chicheley, John. Translated from St. David’s. Before his 
translation he was employed as ambassador in all the French 
negotiations. 

Courtney, Richard. A map friend of the king. (Tyler, 
vol, ii. p. 147). Ambassador to France in 1414. (9 Rymer, 
151, 189-90). Accompanied Henry to France, where he died. 

Fleming, Richard, D.D. Employed by Henry in the court 
of Rome, in 1419; (9 Rymer, 806, 864; 10 Rymer, 161), 
and also after being made bishop. 

Heyworth, William. Abbot of St. Alban’s. (Godwin), 





* 9 Rymer, p. 119. + Ibid. p. 131. See also ibid. pp. 321, 337, 354, &c. 
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Kemp, John. Employed in negotiations with Aragon and 
France; in treating for the capitulation of French towns ; and 
for the marriage of Henry with Katherine. (9 Rymer, pp. 
994-5, 496, 517, 785-6). 

Ketterich, John. Proctor of Henry at the court of Rome. 
(9 Rymer, p. 12). And afterwards in the king’s service at 
Constance. (Godwin). 

Lacy, Edmund. Professor of Divinity ; Dean of the king’s 
chapel. (9 Rymer, pp. 422, 450). Employed in state affairs. 
(10 Rymer, p. 115). 

Langdon, John. 

Morgan, Philip. Continually employed by the king in 
negotiations, and attends the army in France. (9 Rymer, pp. 
141-2, 187, 221, 436, 517, 571, 774, 808). 

Nicols, Benedict. The king’s chaplain. (2 Tyler, p. 149). 

Patryngton, Stephen. ‘The king’s confessor. (9 Rymer, p.72.) 

Polton, Thomas. Dean of York; king’s proctor at the 
court of Rome. Employed by the king at the council of 
Constance. (Godwin. 9 Rymer, pp. 138, 371, 447, 567). 

Spofford, Thomas. Abbot of St. Mary’s, York. Ambas- 
sador at Constance. (9 Rymer, pp. 162, 9). 

Wakering, John. Keeper of the privy seal. Archdeacon 
of Canterbury. (9 Rymer, pp. 154, 285, 321, 337, 354). 

Ware, Henry. King’s commissioner to grant safe conducts, 
and to receive the oaths of the Duke of Burgundy. Keeper 
of the privy seal. (9 Rymer pp. 151, 394, 587). 

Whelpdale, Roger. Master of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
(Godwin). 

Thus, we see, that out of the eighteen, there are only five 
who were not employed immediately about the King’s person, 
or else in important state affairs. So much as to the influence 
under which they were appointed. Then as to the character 
of the men. Let us take Protestant authority and hear what 
is said, not only of the bishops who were appointed under 
Henry V, but of those who were on the episcopal bench at the 
time of his accession to the throne. We have been able to find 
none to correspond in any way to Mr. Tyler's description, 
except perhaps the celebrated Cardinal Beaufort, the King's 
uncle; and even of him we are told, that “* however inatten- 
tive he might have been to the welfare of his diocese, in the 
earlier part of his government, towards the latter end of his life 
his whole thoughts seemed bent towards that end.”* Kemp, 





* Dugdale’s “ Monasticen,”’ by Ellis. 
cc?2 
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Bishop of Rochester, London, and Chichester, and afterwards, 
Archbishop of York, being employed very deeply in state 
affairs, we are told, left the affairs of his province of York in 
= confusion, (Godwin.) For the rest we find praise and 
eulogy. 

Pinking, Bishopof Lincoln, and his brother, Dean of Lincoln, 
“ Viri doctrind ac eruditione insignes.” (Godwin, p. 287.) 

Lacy of Exeter. ‘ Magna vir pietate.” (lb. p. 413.) 

Courtney of Norwich. ‘ Vir eruditione eximid, morum 
sanctitate.” (Ib. p. 438.) 

Wakering of Norwich.  Diocesim, novem per annos, 
prudentid ac moderationis magna cum laude gubernasset. 
Courtneio ob eruditionem, prudentiam czterasque animi vir- 
tutes haudquaquam postponendus.” (Ib. pp. 438-9.) “He 
bears the = of a religious, modest, chaste, generous, 
and obliging gentleman.” (Dart’s Cant. Cathedral, p. 196. 
See also Blomefield’s Norfolk.) 

Langdon of Rochester. “Ita feliciter in omni literarum 
genere adhuc adolescens se exercuit ut inde non in- 
fima laus illi accreverit.”. (Godwin.) ‘ An able historian,” 
(Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. iv. p. 405.) 

Patryngton of Chichester. ‘Homo doctissimus,” from 
Walsingham. (Godwin.) 

Whelpdale of Carlisle. “ Opuscula scripsit non pauca.” (Ib.) 

Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury. “Antistes procul dubio 
egregius, vir sapiens et magno satis animo preeditus.” (Ib.) 
‘¢ As a churchman, he was of great learning, and very circum- 
spect, and indefatigable in the exercise of his archiepiscopal 
functions.” (Dart, p. 158.) 

Clifford of London. Ambassador to Constance, took a lead- 
ing part, and was the first to name Martin V pope. “ He 
was a man endowed with great wisdom and probity, for 
which he was beloved both by the prince and people. 

He gave 1,000 marks to the poor scholars of Burnel’s Inn, 
in Oxford.” (Newcourt’s Repertorium, vol. i. p.21.) He 
was confessor to Richard II, and so highly esteemed, that the 
ae tonngente in 1401 twice petitioned Henry IV to assent to his 

eing made Bishop of Bath by papal provision. “ He was 
esteemed a very wise and learned man.” (Dart’s Canterbury 
Cathed. p. 195.) 

Repyngdon of Lincoln. “ Vir (ut illa ferebant tempora) 
egregie eruditus: doctrine Wiclefiane propugnator aliquam- 
diu ac errimus; in corruptelas pontificias vehementer 
inveh ebatur. (Godwin) 
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Burghil of Coventry & Lich. Chaplain to Richard II. (Ib.) 

Bubwith of Bath and Wells. ‘* Alit hodie viginti et qua- 
tuor egenos homines; partim viros, partim mulieres 
Bibliothecam pulcherrimam construxit. . . . Creditur porro 
magnam pecuniam eum elargitum ad structuram campa- 
nilis, ete.” (Ib.) 

Stafford of Exeter. ‘‘ Numero sociorum in collegio Exoniensi, 
duos novos adjecit, et preedia contulit quibus alerentur. (Ib.) 

Chicheley of Canterbury. ‘ He had a true judgment and 
firm courage, with a generous temper, and was a great patron 
and promoter of learning. He despised wealth, and was free 
from aspiring, and asserted the rights of the crown, and the 
liberties of this church against papal usurpation. (Tyransla- 
tor of Duck’s Life of Chicheley. Dedication to Archbishop 
Tenison. 

Peverel of Worcester. “ Opuscula edidit non pauca.” (God- 
win.) ‘ He repaired the manor-houses of his bishoprick.” 
(Dugdale’s Monasticon.) 

ascall of Hereford. ‘ Totum ad literas animum conver- 
tens Oxonium se contulit: ibique Aristotele praeceptore ali- 
quandiu usus, ad sacrosancte theologie studia, tanquam ad 
perennem divine scientize fontem properabat. Pervenit tan- 
dem quo voluit, nempe ad genuinam, sinceram ac rectam (ut 
putabat) Evangelicze doctrine cognitionem. Deinde omnes 
vitae suze actus ita temperavit, ut acceptis Christi praceptis 
(quantum permittebat humana fragilitas) velle respondere 
videretur, etc.” (Godwin.) 

Langley of Durham. Chancellor and cardinal. ‘ Libras 

lus minus quingentas hic impendit in restauratione Galilee, 
in occidentali parte ecclesiz Dunelmensis, ete. Duas etiam 
scholas fundavit.” (Ib.) 

Heyworth of Coventry and Lichfield. Vir fuit suis in 
temporibus tam Deo delectus, quam hominibus, etc.; quia 
_ pastor effectus, et pastoris baculum in manu sua in gregis 

tuitionem deferens, pastoraliter satis lupos fugaverat a cle 


ovesque, — diligenter errantes, ac inventas rursus re- 


duxit in 
Albun’s.) 

We are then told that the extent of the abuse in this 
country—“a state of things which naturally indisposed the 
pope towards any change for the better—may be inferred from 
two facts; that he (in defiance of the statutes of Edward III 
and Richard I1) had by his own authority created thirteen 
bishops in the province of Canterbury in two years; and had 


umeris suis.” (Dugdale’s Monasticon. See St. 
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appointed his nephew Prospero Colonna, a boy of only fourteen 
years of age, Archdeacon of Canterbury, with fourteen bene- 
fices in England.” Let us first tie the author down to time. 
He is speaking of an event which took place in the year 1419, 
and he says that at that time the pope was indisposed, &c. 
because he had created, &c. The two years must then be 
anterior to 1419. Further, the pope did these wicked things 
in defiance of the statutes of Edward III and Richard II. 
The date of the latter acts referred to is about 1390. There- 
fore the wholesale creation specified, must have been some- 
where between 1390 and 1419. Now it is a remarkable fact 
that between 1390 and 1419, no two successive years can be 
pointed out in which thirteen bishops were appointed by any 
one, either pope or king. 

The two successive years in which there was the largest 
creation of bishops, are the years 1407 and 1408, in which 
there were ten appointments. In 1395-6 there were nine or 
ten appointments; in 1419-20, eight; in 1404-5, seven; in 
1418-19, seven; in 1417-18, six,and so on. But in none do 
we find thirteen. 

Whether Mr. Tyler has been on this occasion copying 
Duck’s Life of Archbishop Chicheley, we cannot tell; but we 
there read (p. 90) that Martin V, ‘‘ within two years’ time, 
made thirteen bishops in the province of Canterbury ; taking 
his opportunity while the king was engaged in the war with 
France, to venture upon an action which Edward III and 
Richard If had prohibited by most severe laws.” This at 
once confines the question to the period between the latter 
end of 1417 and September 1422; within which years the 
number of episcopal appointments in the province of Canter- 
bury was as follows. 

1417—4 1419—5 1421—3 
1418—2 1420—3 1422—1 


In the year 1418-1422 inclusive, there were fifteen new 
creations or translations, in the episcopal bench, in the pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York. 

Fleming, Lincoln Ware, 

Heyworth, Coventry & Lichfield. Kemp & } Chichester. 

Kemp, London. Polton, 4 

— \ Exeter. pom? & \ Rochester 
ys angdon, 

Morgan, Worcester. Barrow, Bangor. 


Spoffecd \ Hereford, Whelpdale, Carlisle. 
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Of these fifteen appointments, it may be seen from our 
former list, eleven are of persons in the employment of 
Henry ; and it is therefore absurd to talk of them as nominees 
of the pope. Of the remaining four, a Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, is described as beloved of God and 
man, and a true shepherd of his flock ; Langdon of Rochester, 
as a man of great learning from his youth up, and an able 
historian; Whelpdale of Carlisle was a man of erudition and 
the author of several works ; Barrow, Bishop of Bangor, is the 
fourth and last. Whether these four appointments were made 
by the pope of his own authority, neither we nor Mr. Tyler 
know certainly. Does Mr. Tyler think that for those “ dark 
ages,” they are appointments that any Catholic has to blush at ? 

But then, says Mr. Tyler, look at this fact as a specimen of 
the abuses of the times; “ the pre had appointed his nephew, 
Prospero Colonna, a boy of only fourteen years of age, Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, with fourteen benefices in England.” 
One naturally feels a difficulty in contradicting a statement 
for which no authority is given, because it may rest on evi- 
dence that has been overlooked. However, in this case, we 
think we have not far to go. The conclusion of the sentence 


we have just quoted from Duck’s Life, about the thirteen 
bishops in two years, is as follows :—* he also made his nephew, 
&e. archdeacon, &c., to whom some years after, to gratify the 
pores the king granted the profits of as many benefices in 


ngland as did not exceed fifty marks yearly.” Now, it will 
be observed first of all, that Mr. Tyler is not borne out by 
Mr. Duck, (if that be his authority,) as to the fourteen bene- 
fices, nor as to the pope appointing to any benefices whatever. 
Mr. Duck says, the king granted, &c. to gratify the pope; a 
most material distinction, where the case is brought forward as 
evidence of a systematic appointment by the pope, on his own 
authority. For that part of the story we daresay Mr. Tyler 
has some other evidence, though we confess we know not 
what. In the next place, if we take the concurrent testimony 
of several Protestant writers, Mr. Duck is not borne out by 
the fact; for in both Hasted’s Kent,* and Somner’s Antiqui- 
ties of Canterbury, by Batteley,+ it is stated, as indeed the 
fact is, not that the king granted Colonna “ the profits of as 
many benefices in England as did not exceed fifty marks,” 
but “granted him to enjoy as many, &c.;” that is, gave him 
license to receive from the pope a grant of as many benefices 





* Vol. iv. p. 784, + Part 1. p. 161; Part If. p. 157. 
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as did not exceed that sum: in other words, dispensed with 
the statutes of provisors to that extent. Thirdly, it does not 
even appear, that under this licence, the pope conferred any 
appointment on his nephew whatever; for Mr. Hasted and 
Mr. Somner continue as follows: “ But he seems to have 
fallen short of the benefit of this grant, which might be occa- 
sioned partly by the sudden death of the pope, &c.” We may 
mention, that Dart* records the appointment of Colonna, but 
says nothing whatever about the fourteen benefices. Fourthly 
and lastly, Dart, Hasted, and Somner, all mention this as a 
special and very remarkable case, which was not allowed with- 
out the strongest precautions against its being drawn into a 
precedent. ‘As he could not be capable of this dignity, by 
the laws of the realm, being an alien, the pope so far prevailed 
on the king, that he was, by royal indulgence, made a denizen, 
and nate of the same; but so, that the pope should by his 


bull, in express words, give way to the patron, freely to confer 
it afterwards, as it should fall void, and that this indulgence 
should not be drawn into an example.” 

Mr. Tyler’s assertion, that the first blow to this growing 
usurpation was given by the chapter of York, in the case of 


Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, in the beginning of Henry VI, 
is monstrous. T he statutes of provisors had been passed thirty 
or forty years before, and had given such a blow, to use Mr, 
Tyler’s language, that the whole current of ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments had been turned, as we have seen, into a new 
channel, even to the threatened annihilation of the Universi- 
ties. Mr. Tyler himself gives an instance (vol. ii. p. 43, n.), 
that occurred eighteen years previously ; viz. Hallam, Bishop 
of Salisbury, “ appointed by the pope to the archbishopric of 
York; to which appointment the king objected. The nomi- 
nation of the pope was not persisted in, and Hallam was con- 
secrated Bishop of Salisbury.” Mr. Tyler also gives a case 
(vol. ii. pp. 44-5) from the year books, (sixteen years before 
Fleming's case) the whole tenor of which completely disproves 
the above assertion. 

So much as to the episcopal order in England in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. The growing evil of the 
times was not subserviency to the pope,—but, we repeat it, 
subserviency to the king, the weakening of the bonds which 
held men to the church, and the strengthening of those which 
kept them organized in a merely political or civil life, In the 





* “ History of Canterbury Cathedral,” p. 195. 
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persons of the bishops, the Church in England was becoming 
the slave and adulator of the crown, not the willing tool of 
the Court of Rome. The tone of some of the bishops, in 
their addresses to Henry, points the way,—afar off, it is true, 
but yet distinctly enough,—to the blasphemous flattery and 
idolatry of the times of James I.* The growing evil of the 
times was not what Mr. Tyler supposes it to be. It was the 
rise and growth of the foul spirit of Nationalism in Church 
affairs, the supremacy of the State over the Church, which in 
England owe sa its due fruits in the butcheries and rapine 
of the Reformation, defended and promoted by bishops to 

ratify the civil power; and in France annihilated all the 
internal life of the Church, and laid it bare and defenceless to 
the axes and hatchets of the Atheists of the French revolu- 
tion, The Church sinking down for protection into the em- 
braces of the State, losing that Divine creative life which had 
enabled it in times of lawless anarchy to create and mould the 
State, by which it was now being wasted and emasculated ;— 
its ministers coming more and more to consider themselves, 
and to be considered, as state officers, serving the magistrate 
for pay and power in one department, just as the soldier 
served him for pay and honour in another; these were the 
real abuses of the time, which were as yet only in their 
infancy, and to be discerned by the light of after occurrences. 
The heart was still sound. In spite of Mr. Tyler, the order 
of bishops was for the most part pure; and while the heads 
of the church were untainted, it is reasonable to conclude, 
that no very deeply-rooted disease had spread throughout the 
inferior members. 

As to the dignitaries of lower rank it is obvious to any one 
who runs his eye over the lists in Willis,+ that the appoint- 
ments of foreigners to the lucrative posts in the Church which 
had in times past been not uncommon, were at an end before 
the close of the fourteenth century. With that century the 
intrusion of foreigners into high dignities of the Church ceases. 
If any additional proof were wanting, the instance of Colonna 
before detailed supplies it. In this department of the Church, 
too, Nationalism has become almost preponderant. 

If we examine the religious houses we have the same results. 
Even those priories and monasteries which, from the connexion 
of England with Normandy, had been wholly foreign ori- 
ginally, had now become English. The reign of Henry V 





* As a specimen, see the letter of the bishop of Lichfield, 9 Rymer, p. 680. 
+ “Survey of Cathedrals,” or in Newcourt’s “ Repertorium.” 
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is remarkable for putting the finishing stroke to the confisca- 
tion of the alien priories. These were daughter-establishments 
to foreign monasteries, and principally to those in Normandy. 
Some of them paid a fixed tribute to the parent, and others 
accounted for their whole income. From the time of Edward I, 
it had been usual for the kings of England, in time of war 
with France, to seize either the tribute, or, as the case might 
be, the whole revenue of these alien priories. But the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry V witnessed their final 
suppression by act of parliament. The estates were given to 
the crown, and were afterwards doled out, for the most part, 
though not’ without exception, to other ecclesiastical uses at 
the will of the monarch, 

The monasteries of the order of Cluni present the same ap- 
pearance. There were about forty houses of this order which 
were all founded previous to a.p. 1222, “They were all 
governed by foreigners, had more French than English monks 
in them, and were not only subject to the foreign houses of 
Cluni, La Charité-sur-Loire, St. Martin-des-Champs at Paris, 
but could be visited by them only. None of their priors were 
elected by the respective convents, but named by the above 
mentioned foreign houses. They could not receive the profes- 
sion of their novices in England, nor could so much as any of 
their differences be determined here; but they were obliged 
in almost all cases to go to their superiors beyond sea; by 
which means the greatest part of their revenues were carried 
to those foreign houses ; and upon that account during the wars 
with France, the different establishments of this order were 
generally seized into the king’s hands.”* Yet, so strong was 
the stream of Nationalism in the Church at that time, that even 
this portion of it, the most unnational of all, became finally 
domesticated about the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
“ After the petition” (of some of these houses) “ to the Par- 
liament at Winchester, (4 Edward III) these inconveniences 
were by degrees removed. Some of their houses were in that 
and the following reign, made denizen. Bermondsey was 
made an Abbey, and all of them at last discharged from all 
manner of subjection and obedience to the foreign Abbeys.” 
This seems to have been consummated about the reign of 
Henry the Fifth. We need say little about the election of the 
heads of houses, because we suppose no one is so foolish as to 
attribute their election to the pope. 





* 5 Dugd. Pref. p. iv. + Ibid. 
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“ The scandalous lives and immoralities,” of the monks next 
claim our attention ; as to which we have to observe, that their 
enemies among the secular clergy did, indeed, even at that 
time, bring sweeping general accusations against them, and 
there is evidence enough to show that there may have been some 
monks of scandalous lives. But that the scandal was the rule 
and innocence the exception, is a proposition which is not only 
devoid of proof, but may we think be rebutted even at this dis- 
tance of time by tolerably strong presumptions. We have said 
that there are instances of sonmulidieah lives; but it is to be noted, 
that we learn the abuse only, or almost only, from the reform- 
ation of the abuse. Thus, about the year 1409,* we learn that 
the prioress of the nunnery of Wilberfosse in Yorkshire was 
not very eminent for good works. But how do we learn it? 
Why from the “ Commissio ad inquirendum super vita et 
regimine Elen Dakyrs Priorissze de Wilberfosse, variisque 
ejus excessibus et defectibus.” In the year 1397, there was a 
visitation of Nun Monkton Abbey in the same county ;+ and 
we discover the prioress Margaret Fayrfax to have been too 
lax in dress and in discipline, in receiving visits, in restoring 
nuns fallen into sin, and in allowing them to receive presents. 
Whereupon there straightway issued an injunction, that cer- 
tain specified persons were not to have any intercourse with 
the prioress, or with any of the nuns, except in presence of 
two of the elder nuns, under pain of excommunication. Clerks 
were forbidden to pay visits without a reasonable cause, and 
a reform of the excesses in dress was ordered. About the 
year 1408,¢ in the Benedictine Abbey of Humberstayn in 
Lincolnshire, brother Thomas de Fryshnay, a monk of the 
Abbey, was accused to the Archbishop of apostacy, whereupon 
a mandate issued to correct the evil complained of. In the 
tenth of Henry VI, we read that the revenues of Alcester 
Abbey in Warwickshire, were wasted. In the Abbey of 
Westminster, we find the Abbot, William de Colchester, in the 
reign of Henry IV, taking an active part on the side of the 
deposed king, and engaged in conspiracies against the new 
monarch, but we do not read that the monks were dissolute.§ 
We observe in the very concise index of remarkable occur- 
rences appended to the very voluminous History of Norfolk, 
by Blomefield and his continuator, the “ incontinency and 
irregularities of the popish clergy at Yarmouth.” We turn 





* 4 Dugdale, p. 354. + Ib. p. 194, t Ib. p. 430, 
§.Neale’s “‘ Westminster Abbey.” 
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to the text and we find five or six instances in upwards of a 
century, but all punished ; and the only one of importance 
occurs in 9 Edward LV, in the midst of the civil wars. The 
writer—himself a clergyman—in the true spirit of a French 
philosophe, or Scotch economist, makes exceeding merry 
over the doings of these “clerical gentry.” In 1439, in the 
nunnery of St. Helen’s, London,* there had been found 
“many defautes and excesses, the wiche nedythe notory cor- 
reccyon and reformacyon. We (Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s) wyllying vertu to be cherished, and holy relygion for 
to be kepte, &c. ordeyne” certain constitutions, which were to 
be kept under pain “ of excommunicacyone and other lawfulle 
peynes.” These instances of abuse, which, besides, are ex- 
ceedingly rare, are not exactly of the kind to make us believe 
that corruption was the order of the day. 

On the other hand, the evidences of soundness and good 
order, are by no means rare. The character of the episcopal 
bench in this reign affords some little presumption in favour 
of the regulars, for some of them were themselves monks, and 
others elected by the monks attached to the cathedral churches. 
Thus we have already seen that Bishop Chaundler was elected 
bishop by the monks during a papal interregnum, and we 
find no complaint of his character or conduct. Archbishop 
Chicheley too—‘‘ that exemplary prelate” as a Protestant 
writer calls him—when Bishop of St. David's, having been a 
monk, was: elected for their Archbishop by the monks of 
Canterbury. William Heyworth, again, Bishop of Coventry, 
* beloved of God and man,” was Abbot of St. Albans. 

But out of the episcopal order, we have a good deal of 
positive testimony to the learning, virtue, and public spirit of 
the monks of those times. To begin with one to whom we 
are indebted for a good deal of our Caeulaties of the reign of 
Henry the Fifth : Thomas de Elmham, a man of learning, was 
Prior of Lenton in Nottingham.t John de Wethampstede, 
Prior of Gloucester College Oxford, and twice Abbot of St. 
Alban’s, “‘ wrote many excellent works, most of which he dedi- 
cated to his patron, Renate duke of Gloucester.” For his 
great benefactions to the college, he received the thanks of 
the Benedictines, (to whom it belonged) and in 1423 was 
‘© pronounced the chief benefactor and second founder ” of the 
college.t Hugo Legatus, a member of the same college, wrote 
commentaries on Hant. Archithrenium, and Boeth. de Consol.§ 
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John Langden, another member, was “an able historian,” and 
as we have already seen, Bishop of Rochester.* 

In Buckfastleigh Abbey in Dovcashive, between the years 
1373 and 1415, we find William Slade, who distinguished 
himself by his works entitled Flores Moralium, Questiones 
de Anima, and Questiones super quatuor libros sententiarum.+ 

Among the priors of Chanda, Canterbury, we find 
Robert Hathbrand,} ‘a man of extraordinary piety, humility, 
modesty, and devotion, insomuch that he never administered 
at the altar without weeping. Yet in temporal affairs he was 
discreet and prudent.” He died in 1370. 

The same monastery, from 1391 to 1411, had for its prior 
Thomas Chillenden, “a very great and excellent man,” and a 

reat benefactor tothe Church. “ He is likewise remarkable 
for writing commentaries on the ancient laws. After he had 
wisely and honourably governed this church twenty years,” 
he died in 1411.§ He was elected Bishop of Rochester, but 
he declined the appointment.) “In his time flourished 
William Gyllingham, a monk of this church, and a famous. 
historian ;” ‘as also John Bockingham, D.D. who wrote 
Questions on the Master of the Sentences and Disputations. 
Shortly afterwards we find William Mollush, prior, “a man 
recorded in the obituary to have been of great purity in 
religion.” ** 

In the Monastery at Gloucester, (1381-1411)}+ ‘ Walter 
Trowcestre, the chamberlain of the monastery, was chosen 
Abbot. He procured from the pope a grant of the mitre, and 
began the building of the neat cloisters, whose curious ceiling 
oa ornamental workmanship, are nowhere surpassed: all the 
windows along the south cloister are contrived for writing 
places for the use of the monastery ;” (the grateful reader 
will here remember to whom he is indebted for the preserva- 
tion of any of the remains of ancient literature), “and at the 
west end of the north cloister there are many neat washing 
places, &c.” 

1419-1437, John Marewent. “He built the west part 
of the church, and made the porch and west frontispiece from 
the ground; designing, if he had lived, to have made the 
whole body of the church of like work.” tt} 

Glastonbury Monastery. 1374-1420, John Chinnock, Abbot. 
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“ He finished what had been begun by his predecessor, He 
likewise rebuilt the ruined cloister, the dormitory and fratery, 
and finished the buildings of the great hall and chapter 
house.”’* 

Croyland. Thomas de Overton. ‘Towards the close of 
his administration he became blind; but, at the earnest desire 
of the convent, still continued to govern them, the manage- 
ment of their affairs being placed in the hands of his successor 
Richard Upton, who appears to have consulted the interest of 
his monastery in every thing.” + 

Ramsey Monastery. John Tychemarsh. “ Iste fuit nobilis 

ater ; renovavit lapsa, construxit et posuit nova.” 

Wroxhall Nunnery. Isabella Walsh, prioress, September 3, 
1425. “Fuit mulier honesta, provida, et discreta, libera et 
legitima, et in etate legitim4 constituta, nulloque crimine 
irretita, sed moribus et virtutibus multipliciter insignita.”§ 

Polslo Nunnery, Devon. . 1404-1438, Mathilda Talbot, 
prioress, ‘Bishop Lacy, May 17, 1439, granted an indul- 
gence of forty days to all such as should say a pater noster and 
an ave, for the repose of the soul of this prioress, and the 
souls of all the faithful departed.” || 

Walden Abbey, Essex. Mention is made of the piety of 
Joan (widow) Countess of Hereford and Essex, who lived 
here after her husband’s death, and was a great benefactor to 
the church. Continuing “ a widow, she spent a great part of 
her time in the church, exercising herself in devout prayers and 
meditations.” She died April, 1419, and was buried near her 
husband in the Abbey. We think we may fairly assume, as 
to these two last cases, first, that the indulgence would not 
have been granted for a prioress of ‘scandalous life ;” and 
secondly that the Jady would not have spent her time in 
a Abbey if the monks had been men “ of scandalous 
ives.” 

St. Bernard’s College, Oxford.** Archbishop Chicheley 
founded this College in 1437, for Cistercian scholars; because, 
having no place for their order in Oxford, they lived separate, 
and could not properly perform divine service or keep the 
rules of their order; on which account, ** Some devout 
scholars finding themselves troubled in their consciences, have 
formerly refrained the University: and some, though they 
were elected according to the custom of their order to go to 
Oxon to obtain philosophical learning, have notwithstanding 
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refused so to do, to the great detriment of science and renown 
belonging to that order.” 

With regard to the instances of money spent by abbots in 
the reparation and beautifying of their houses, we may observe, 
that the period of immorality in a convent was a period of 
waste ; in which view we have already quoted the instance of 
Alcester Abbey. The times of thrift, and consequently of 
wealth, or of additions to the outward splendour of the 
abbeys, were times of virtue: that is, were times when the 
monks, having in their hands large funds, did not squander 
them in personal gratification. 

In conclusion, we have to apologize for the great length to 
which this part of our subject has been extended ; a circum- 
stance unavoidable, inasmuch as it is always a long and 
tedious operation to confute general calumny by particular 
proofs.* We shall, in addition, only refer to the instance 
given by Mr. Tyler} from Walsingham, of the general Chapter 
of the Benedictine monks, under Henry V, to reform abuses ; 
in relating which he omits two points that may be thought 
rather material. The first is, that the historian tells us the 
Chapter was summoned because Henry’s ear had been poisoned 
by statements about abuses which were contrary to the fact ; 
and the second, that the Chapter immediately passed certain 
constitutions for reformation, in compliance with the sug- 
gestion of the king. 

We have little room to speak about the parochial clergy, of 
whom, as we have seen, Mr. Tyler tells us that their efficienc 
was entirely subverted by monkish appropriations. We shall 
be able to show, before we have done, that the charge is 
ridiculous. In the meantime, we may inform Mr. Tyler (who 
we suspect has drawn his information on this matter from no 
deeper source than Bishop Kennet’s discreditable work on 
Impropriations), that he has clubbed together and applied to 
this one period, charges which are rossly exaggerated in his 
original; but which, in his otal, are diffused and diluted 
over four centuries. The’evil arising in many instances from 
undue appropriations of parish churches to religious houses 
had been long since remedied in the main, (as we can gather 
even from Kennet) by the institution of those perpetual 
vicarages which exist every where at the present time. And 
we may observe, on Kennet’s authority,} that the endowment 
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of these vicarages was generally “ sufficient ;” and where in- 
sufficient, the bishops ‘* made it an article of enquiry in their 
visitations, what vicars were oppressed, and upon any such 
knowledge of their wants they proceeded to redress them.” 
* This was their known right and constant practice.” They 
looked upon it to be a great part of their office to defend the 
poor vicars, and give remedy to all the hardships and oppres- 
sions thrown upon them.”* ‘This was the “ constant practice,” 
till—when ? THE REFORMATION ; for since that time the power 
has never been exercised ;+ and why? Because at the Re- 
formation the idea of civil, material right, was made to pre- 
ponderate over that of spiritual function. Moreover, in cases 
where the separation of the rectorial tithes from the vicarial, 
could be proved to be injurious to the parish, it was customary 
for the bishops to disappropriate them. ‘ Such instances of 
disappropriations are common in our registers before the Re- 
formation.”{ How often have they occurred since ? 

The evil described in the statutes of Richard II and 
Henry IV, which we have already quoted, was an evil affecting 
the churches newly appropriated ; for the majority of churches 
that ever were appropriated, had been appropriated lon 


since; and had, by the care of the bishops, been wit 


perpetual vicars with fixed and stated incomes. But since 
the “ rise of the pestilent schism,” which commenced ten 
years before the act of Richard the Second,a great number of 
churches had been irregularly appropriated, out of the usual 
course, by authority from Rome, and, in these, there had 
been no effectual provision for the maintenance of vicars. 
During the schism there was no hope of a due enforcement of 
the canon law on this subject, and accordingly the acts in 
uestion were passed to remedy the evil. But immediately on 
the election of Pope Martin V, at the close of the schism, it was 
agreed between the pope and the king, that all unreasonable 
appropriations should be dissolved, the rest competently en- 
dowed, and no new ones made without the consent of the 
bishops. For a proof that the evil legislated against was a 
modern evil, we refer Mr. Tyler to the twentieth article of 
his favourite Oxford petition to Henry V, given also in Ken- 
nett (p.63.) ‘ Quia ab ortu schismatis pestilentis per sug- 
gestiones varias, &c. facta est multiplex eccles. approp. &c.” 
But what, it may be said, was every thing then quite pure 
in those times? Was the Church filled universally with pious 
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and learned men zealous for the salvation of souls? Were 
there no abuses or corruptions to complain of? Oh yes, to 
be sure there were. There were abuses then, as there were 
in the times of the apostles, and as there are in the “ favoured 
times we live in,” even in the Reformed Church, with its 
Statute-creed. 

For our parts we expect to meet with evil in the fifteenth 
century as well as in all other centuries; and we should be 
very much surprised indeed, if a great deal of crime which is 
now perpetrated in secret chambers, or exists as strongly as 
ever in the heart, while the wish remains unacted only through 
fear of public opinion, were not then perpetrated unreserv- 
edly, in the open daylight. We should expect that virtue 
and vice would then stand in deeper and broader contrast 
than they do now. But let us see what are the abuses com- 
plained of. 

They are pretty completely enumerated, we dare say, 
in the petition from the University of Oxford, of which the 
heads are given by Mr. Tyler. ‘The greater part of them 
are abuses in the English Church at the present day, and are 
not so easy to be removed as Mr. Tyler may imagine. Non- 
residence, ill-fed curates, commendams, clergymen ignorant 
and incapable, simony, foreign ecclesiastics who could not 
speak English (like the English clergy in Wales); these 
abuses were not all removed (except from the Catholic 
Church) at the time of the Reformation. There were 
others, doubtless, which do not exist now, because the insti- 
tutions out of which they arose no longer exist in England ; 
the excessive number of cardinals; excessive grants of indul- 
gences; vicious lives of monks, and their exemption from 
episcopal control: and the admission into orders at Rome of 
persons judged unqualified for orders in England. All these 
are lamentable evils to whatever extent they existed; but be 
it remembered that the time we are speaking of, was the close 
of a long schism, which had paralysed the main-spring of the 
Church’s vigour, and therefore we are making the enquiry at 
the most unfavourable period that could be selected. 

For one thing we do thank Mr. Tyler. He has recognized 
and put forward clearly a most important fact, which other 
historians have taken upon them to deny. Mr. Turner, for 
instance, tells us, that on the first rise of heresy in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the clergy, fatally for themselves, 
resolved to maintain the abuses incident to a wealthy and cor- 
rupt establishment, and to put down the growing disaffec- 
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tion only by burning the Lollards. A most unfounded accu- 
sation! Mr. Tyler (with another design indeed) gives several 
instances which shew—what has been true in all times—that 
the most zealous friends of reform and amendment were the 
most zealous enemies of the heretics. The very petition 
from Oxford, which enforces in such strong language the 
necessity of putting an end to abuses, breathes the keenest 
hostility to the disturbers of the peace of the Church. “ They 
closed their petition by praying that all bishops who were 
remiss in punishing heresy might be deposed: and that all 
magistrates and officers should be bound by their oath to aid 
in its extirpation.” Mr. Tyler gives another instance, in 
Henry’s chaplain, Thomas Walden, a “ bitter persecutor of 
heretics,” a ‘ sincere censor of the ecclesiastical corruptions of 
his time,”* and several others. Indeed it is impossible to mis- 
understand this fact, which was one of the most conspicuous 
signs of the times. Not merely were the prelates, under the 
influence of their pious monarch, zealous for reformation, but 
the inferior clergy every where signalized themselves as sur- 
passing even the bishops in their ardour; as more eager at 
once for the extirpation of heresy and the eradication of abuses. 
There were doubtless many corrupt pastors, many unworthy 
priests, but the main body was sound. If we want direct tes- 
timony, we have it in the words of Mr. Tyler’s favourite Re- 
former, the Emperor Sigismund, who, after his visit to England, 
speaks “ of the governance of Holy Church, Divine service, 
ornaments, and all state thereof, kept as though it were in 
Paradise, in comparison with any place that he ever came in 
before.”}+ But for our parts we think general expressions of 
blame or praise, of very little value, unless we know before- 
hand the standard to which the speaker or writer makes 
reference. In most matters with which man has any concern, 
there is a little to praise and a great deal to censure; and the 
higher the standard of comparison, the more vehement the 
blame. We prefer indirect proof, as in reality more precise 
and definite. We know there was corruption, but if cor- 
ruption had been the rule, and not the exception, we should 
not have had the main body of the clergy outgoing the 
bishops in their reforming zeal. Mr. Tyler, in one passage, 
speaks of the English prelates, as “ determined to carry on 
the Reformation though at their own personal sacrifice.” 
This being the case, mark the conduct of the inferior clergy. 
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A convocation of the province of Canterbury was held in the 
year 1413, in the first year of Henry the Fifth; and there the 
clergy press on their prelates, in the most moving terms, the 
enforcement of certain old constitutions and canons, as they 
will answer for it before God.* They require them to cause 
to be read twice in the year, constitutions which prescribe the 
duties of bishops in regard to visitations in their diocesses, to 
their residence and behaviour, to the governance, deportment, 
and dress of their household. They insist on the etsoreement 
of the canons prohibiting the exaction of money for spiritual 
services, on enforcing the residence of the clergy, and of 
preaching by curates, the infliction of penance for notorious 
crimes, the due fulfilment of last wills, the proper observance 
of the Sunday, putting down the desecration of churches and 
other holy places, and. many other matters of the same kind. 
We have already seen the zeal of the University of Oxford 
for reformation. In the year 1411,+ we find the clergy cen- 
suring the remissness of the prelates in providing for the cure 
of souls, and complaining of the obstacles which prevent the 
ordinaries from inflicting due chastisement on powerful indi- 
viduals, for their adulteries, incests, and other crimes. ‘The 
same spirit is manifested everywhere ; and the persons who 
are thus forward in stirring up the bishops where they seemed 
to be remiss, are likewise the same persons who couple every 
recommendation of amendment with entreaties for the ex- 
tirpation of heresy ;{ and who, when the bishops consented, at 
Henry’s request, to delay proceedings against Lord Cobham, 
received the assent of the courtly prelates to this suggestion, 
‘non absque murmure.” 

In 1401, Archbishop Arundel issues a monition, || in which 
he enjoins all rectors, within one month from the date thereof, 
to comply with the canons against non-residence ; and two 
years afterwards (1403) we discover that this was no empty 
threat, when we see the same Archbishop sequestrating twenty- 
one — and one perpetual vicarage for the non-residence 
of the incumbents. In 1403, Arundel puts forth another 
monition, enjoining all persons in the receipt of tithes to repair 
the churches belonging to their parishes ; in default of which, 
the ordinaries are empowered to apply a sufficient portion of 
the defaulter’s income to that purpose.** On the petition of 
the clergy in 1419, the Archbishop Chicheley confirms a con- 
stitution of his predecessor Wynchelsey, to the effect that all 
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stipendiary priests, before being admitted to celebrate mass, 
are to take an oath to be faithful to their superiors, and to do 
their utmost to preserve peace and good will between the 
rector and his parishoners.* In the same year the Bishop of 
Lincoln issues a monition to compel certain of the priests of 
his diocess, to assist, with due reverence, at processions of the 
Blessed Sacrament on Corpus Christi day, and the Sunday 
following. As we have before seen with regard to monks, so 
we may see with regard to seculars, incontinence and loose 
living are punished, under the direction of the provincial 
synods ;+ which, moreover, do not allow other crimes to escape 
with impunity.t{ Particular attention was paid both by clergy 
and i se to the due observance of Sunday. The barber’s 
shop was, in every parish, what the public house is now; and, 
accordingly there were petitions by the clergy,§ and procla- 
mations by the bishops,|| against barbers keeping their shops 
open on Sunday. 

Traffic, if not absolutely prevented, was kept within as strict 
limits as the necessities of the flock permitted; and the at- 
tendance at Mass was by no means to be passed by :{ and if 
the latter part of the Sunday was not observed with the puri- 
tanical strictness of modern times, it should be remembered 
that the same amount of devotion was distributed over a 
larger space of time,—perhaps more conveniently for the 
poor,—for we find that at this time there were in England 
upwards of fifty festivals of obligation besides Sunday.#* In 
short a vigorous spirit was manifesting itself in every direction 
in the Church, most hostile to abuses of every kind; and to 
crown all, when the new Pope Martin V, elected at the council 
of Constance, was firmly established in his seat, he instituted, 
in agreement with the English prelates and ambassadors, a 
concordat,++ providing for the remedy of the evils which a long 
schism had introduced ; a concordat, as Mr. Tyler admits, “ by 
which, if fully acted upon, most of the evils complained of 
would have been rectified ;’t{ and we have most conclusive 
evidence that it was not allowed to remain a dead letter.§§ 

We have thus seen that the order of bishops was for the 
most part pure; that the monasteries, whatever rare acts of 
misconduct there may have been, were not wallowing in cor- 
ruption; that the main body of the clergy were zealous for 
the correction of abuses, and, consequently, cannot be sup- 
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posed to have been persons of scandalous lives. Still there 
were abuses, Let us see what was the great-obstacle to their 
complete eradication. , 

When Wickliffe was asked why his poor priests had no be- 
nefices, his answer was, that they could not endure the prac- 
tice of lay patrons, who held curates in vain offices in their 
courts;* and he frequently inveighs against the scandalous 
practices of the lay patrons exacting lay service from their 
curates or rectors, and forming corrupt bargains with them as 
the price of nominations to livings. Now this branch of the 
subject is kept in the background by Mr. Tyler, though it is 
here that the greatest evil lay. When we say the greatest 
evil, we mean that the greatest obstruction to the free exercise 
of ecclesiastical discipline in eradicating abuses, lay in the 
patronage of benefices by laymen, and the intermeddling of 
lay courts and civil authority. 

The practice of the king, who procured his ambassadors to 
be made bishops, was imitated by inferior laymen, who, before 
appointing an incumbent, often stipulated with him for the 
performance of duties by which the service of the Church was 
left bare. In the same manner we find clerks employed in 
all kinds of lay services—clerks of the kitchen, clerks taking 
army musters, clerks directed to procure horses and carriages 
for the transport of guns.t They were also withdrawn from 
the service of the Church, to fulfil the private devotional pur- 
poses of wealthy laymen, such as to say the offices of the 
Church for a whole year for the souls of deceased persons ; 
and those who were so employed, were called annualiarii. 
As the wealth of the country was increasing, intelligent, edu- 
cated, and worldly men, who had entered the Church, or had 
been educated at the universities, without any serious design 
for the service of the Church, found it an easy matter to gain 
a livelihood without subjecting themselves to the laws and 
ordinances of the ecclesiastical authorities. Many remained 
at college all their lives, without taking orders at all.{ Others 
(like the host of Abbés in France before the Revolution, who 
took the name of Churchman for a cloak, and were Atheists 
in disguise or avowedly, and yet brought scandal on the 
Chureh whose livery they wore, though they never had been, 
nor had ever intended to be, her servants,) others, we say, 
taking orders or pretending to take orders,§ either procured 
employments in the manner we have mentioned, or else 
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wasted their time in large towns and cities “in drinking, 
indolence, and other insolences ;”* and though living entirely 
out of the pale of Church authority, brought disgrace on the 
name of Churchman, which they fraudulently retained, A 
redress of these evils was vehemently urged on the bishops by 
the clergy; but when the ecclesiastical courts attempted to 
put in force the canon law against these offenders, and to 
compel them to accept the cure of souls in some church or 
chapel, they were met by the plea that the persons so sued 
were bound by agreements entered into with laymen, for 
which they were liable to answer at common law; and this 
naturally indisposed the ordinary to proceed further in the 
matter. Often these pleas were fraudulent, and sometimes, it 
is said, these mock bi *‘procurant implacitari ad evitan- 
dam hujusmodi compulsionem.”+ In other ways, too, the lay 
power interfered with the due exercise of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. Lords would not allow their tenants to appear before 
the ordinaries, to answer for their offences against canon law. 
Alien priories, when taken into the king’s hands during war 
time, were occupied by laymen, withdrawn from ecclesiastical 
purposes, and the houses and churches allowed to fall into 
decay and threatened with ruin.§ One of the great evils that 
Mr. Tyler complains of, is the appropriation of churches to 
monasteries, but here again the lay power interfered to pre- 
vent a redress of the grievance, For if the churches appro: 
priated to alien priories were filled up by unqualified persons, 
and the ordinary proceeded to sequester the profits of the 
living, in order to compel the appointment of a proper incum- 
bent, a prohibition issued from the king’s court to prevent the 
interference of the bishop, and * thus the aforesaid churches 
are deprived of their rightful services, to the grievous peril of 
souls.”|| In the same manner, in cases where the king was 
patron, by reason of the alien priories having fallen into his 
hands, if a poor vicar sued in the ecclesiastical court ‘ for an 
augmentation of his slender portion,” he was stopped by a 
royal prohibition.§ We cannot pursue this subject further, for 
want of space.** It may be said, in one word, that in this 
reign the idea of the Church, as a civil or legal establishment, 
with its endowments and civil privileges, was rapidly prepon- 
derating over the idea of the Church in its spiritual indepen- 
dence, as a divine institution. The officers of the Church 
were coming to be considered mere stipendiaries of the state, 
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and the spiritual functions of priests and prelates to be the 
mere incidents of, or appendages to, their civil state and func- 
tion. Such was the turn things were beginning to take. But 
we must say, that there was a hearty zeal for reformation 
among the main body of the clergy, sufficient to warrant us 
in believing, that if the dreadful wars which agitated the latter 
half of the century, and the accession of the Tudor dynasty, 
had not given to this embryo Nationalism a fatal and irresist- 
ible impulse, and at the same time diverted all minds from 
ecclesiastical reform, the Church would have been purged of 
all*its corruptions, and no reformation would ever have cursed 
this land. 

Having thus expressed, perhaps at rather too great length, 
our opinion of some of the principal portions of Mr. Tyler’s 
work, it remains for us to say something more explicit of the 
work itself. We believe we have done the author no injury 
in examining his book in the desultory manner which we have 
hitherto adopted, because instead of being a life, a memoir, it 
is a series of disquisitions—disquisition within disquisition— 
amidst which the thin stream of the Prince’s own life flows 
rather languidly along. ‘The author has a perfect passion for 
writing dissertations; and as is usual with minds of a certain 
cast, every little insignificant subject becomes for the moment 
of the last importance, and is treated of in a most grandilo- 
quent and pompous manner, 

Instead of these disquisitions, his readers would have been 
better pleased to see some attempt to catch and impart to the 
narrative itself, a little of the spirit and colouring of the age 
in which the scene is laid. But this, Mr. Tyler has studiously 
avoided ; and he seems to have been guided by a curious 
principle. His case, indeed, was perplexing, and perhaps 
deserves pity rather than blame. He has a — contempt 
for the age in which Henry lived, and the religion which he 
professed, and for the understandings of his contemporaries, 
because they made the age no better, and believed such a 
stupid religion. At the same time, he has a great, the very 
greatest, eulan for Henry. While, therefore, he is very 
zealous in dragging to light, in the course of his little dis- 
quisitions, those peculiarities of the times of which he judges 
unfavourably, and inveighing against all who are in any way 
mixed up with them, his hero only excepted, he softens down 
every thing which can in any way implicate Henry in the 
follies, that is the religion, for which he has so much contempt. 

Where he cannot attain his end by any little artifice of this 
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kind, he either omits a story or a fact; or else, waxing bold 
with the emergency, he turns round upon his reader—as we 
have already seen in the case of Saint worship—with a most 
grave attempt to establish a most desperate absurdity. Of 
these little ingenuities we intended to amuse our readers by a 
few specimens, which want of space compels us to omit, though 
with some reluctance. 

There are several topics which Mr. Tyler has touched upon, 
that we should be glad to notice if our space permitted. One 
subject in particular we are sorry to be obliged to pass by,— 
we mean the story of the Lollards and Sir John Oldcastle. 
Mr. Tyler, in defence of Henry against the attacks of Fox and 
Milner, has done good service by pointing out the cool inven- 
tions of these two writers ; but we owe him no gratitude for 
his services, because where he thinks he can separate the case 
of Henry from that of the priesthood, he equals in injustice 
the most virulent of his predecessors. We should perhaps 
feel some little indignation at his unscrupulousness, if it were 
not carried to an extreme that makes it completely defeat its 
purpose. Indeed, he constantly falls into the most absurd 
contradictions,* and blunders by trying to draw a distinction 
between the conduct of Henry and that of the clergy ; and 





* He is discussing (vol. ii. p. 372) the probability of Henry having connived at 
the escape of lord Cobham from the Tower, where he was confined, after having 
been convicted of heresy. In the case of Badby, he says, “‘ the sentence, the king’s 
writ, and the execution of the persecuted victim, followed in one and the same day 
hard upon each other.” Lord Cobham, on the other hand, was some weeks in 
prison, and still “no warrant of execution was forthcoming.’’. Does not this 
delay most probably arise from the king’s forbearance? Certain it is, that had 
the king been a ‘ cruel persecutor,’ had he been as ready to meet the desires of the 
hierarchy, as his father was in the case of Sautre and Badby, a few hours only 
would have borne lord Cobham from the power of his persecutors to the place 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and where the weary are at rest.” We 
are afraid our readers will think we are quizzing them, in quoting the very next 
sentence, but we assure them it is no such thing: ‘ Walsingham says that both 
Henry and the archbishop were desirous of saving Oldcastle’s life, and that THE 
ARCHBISHOP REQUESTED THE KING TO GIVE HIM A RESPITE OF FORTY DAYS.” 
In a note on this sentence, Mr. Tytler, alluding to some absurd speculation of 
Milner’s, as to the cause of the delay, adds, “ It did not occur to that writer, that 
the space of fifty [forty] days might be required to forward his appeal to Rome, 
&e.” So that Mr. Tyler is perfectly satisfied that a definite respite was granted 
him, and he knows also (for he never even hints the least doubt of the truth of 
Walsingham’s statement, which is admitted even by Milner) that the respite was 
granted at the archbishop’s request, and yet he tells us that if Henry had not 
withstood “ the desires of the hierarchy,” Oldcastle would have been burnt a few 
hours after sentence was passed. He goes on:—‘*Had Henry been merely in- 
different on this point, the writ would have issued as a matter of course!’ The 
archbishop compelled the lay power, “ by most terrible menacings, to assist him 
against lord Cobham ..... and yet the writ of execution is withheld !”—(vol. ii. 
pp- 372-3-4.) Any comment of ours would be th rown away. Our readers see the 
man ! 
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then, on the strength of a distinction which has no real 
existence, vituperating the clergy while he lauds Henry. 

In conclusion, we have only to repeat what we said in the 
beginning, that the author deserves some merit for the indus- 
try and patience with which he has searched out some facts, 
and brought together a variety of curious little points,—of no 
great value perhaps, but still worth having;—although it is 
obvious that in one fourth of the space a far better picture of 
the times might have been given. His book may be of some 
value to Protestants (we pay them no great compliment), in- 
asmuch as with all his partiality and prejudice in Henry’s 
favour, the author has on the whole taken the true view of his 
character, and presents him, out of the middle of “the dark 
ages,” to his fellow-religionists, as a specimen of a great, wise, 
pious, and enlightened king. But it is a book full of the 
cant of candour and the reality of injustice and unfairness of 
every kind. When an attack is made upon his favourite, he 
flies into a rapture of lamentations, and, with finger in his 
eye, whines to poor Sir Harris Nicolas, about his “ fellow- 
creatures” and about his being “ unkind,” like a whipped 
child of three years old to his nurse. His suffering at the 
smallest injustice seems so intense, that he puts a good- 
natured reader, and even a hard-hearted critic, into an agony 
of sympathy with his distress. _We never saw or heard of any 
think like it except Chaucer’s description of the Prioress :— 

“ But for to speken of hire conscience, 

She was so charitable and so pitous, 

She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 

Caughte in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde. 

Of smale houndes hadde she, that she fedde 

With rosted flesh, and milk, and wastel brede, 

But sore wept she if on of hem were dede, 

Or if men smote it with a yerde smert ; 

And all was conscience and tendre herte.” 
But when a great injustice has to be done to men with whom 
he has little sympathy, or rather against whom for his craft’s 
sake he has a great antipathy,—when a monstrous slander has 
to be uttered,—when a gigantic calumny has to be retailed or 
invented for the purpose of overwhelming an obnoxious order 
of men with obloquy and disgrace, then who so ready as this 
male Prioress to overstep the limits of truth, to tread down 
the boundaries of historical evidence, to defame without en- 
quiry, to presume everything against innocence, to run all 


risks for the purpose of establishing guilt? We would seriously 
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advise him in all charity to look to it if his book should reach a 
second edition, for we really never met with anything so 
laughable as the extremes of credulity and incredulity which 
are to be met with in this first edition. Passing from one 
chapter to another, and sometimes from one paragraph to 
another, you are amazed at the temperature of the room and 
the company you find there. For a moment one is as cold as 
ice, There must be proof for everything. You are to take 
nothing on tradition and general testimony. Henry is not to 
be supposed to have entered disreputable company, unless 
some one was present with a stop-watch to note down the exact 
moments at which he crossed the threshold of eyil omen, to 
enter and to return, and has deposited his notes in the British 
Museum, Then in a second you are whisked off into an 
atmosphere of fever heat. You not only may, but must believe, 
everything. You are absolved from all the old critical canons. 
A tradition, unsupported by evidence, damns a whole batch of 
Catholic prelates as sacrilegious instigators to murder.* You 
look about you in astonishment at this apparent contradiction ; 
until by a little enquiry you find that evidence has nothing 
whatever to do with it, and that you are to believe or disbe- 
lieve according as the reverend gentleman has a friend to 
save or an enemy to slander. Now all this is very absurd, 
and puts our author in a yery ridiculous position, from which 
we would gladly see him escape. To prove our sincerity, we 
will give him this piece of <a before his next edition is 
put to press, let him examine every hard name he gives the 
Catholic clergy or laity, and every foul charge he brings 
against them,—not with all the unwillingness to condemn 
which he manifests in the case of Henry (for that would be 
far more than we honestly think needful, or even right)—but 
with a tenth part only; and we are sure he will then have to 
rewrite some considerable portions of his book. We are sorry 
to give him this trouble; but we assure him that we consider 
it the only way by which he can relieve himself from imputa- 
tions most unseemly, but at the same time most true. 





* Vol. ii, p. 71. 
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Art. V.—1. Travels in North America during the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836; including a Summer Residence with 
the Pawnee Tribe of Indians in the remote Prairies of the 
Missaurie, and a Visit to Cuba and the Axore Islands, 
By the Hon. Charles Augustus Murray. 2 vols. 1839, 

2. A Diary in America: with Remarks on its Institutions, 
By Captain Marryat, C.B. 3 vols. 1839, 

HE present year has been less fertile than usual in 

books of travels in America, the two above-quoted being, 
we believe, all that the press hath as yet sent forth, Tra- 
vellers, howeyer, are doubtless at work, preparing a due supply 
for the coming year. The increased facilities of intercourse, 
by means of steam navigation, cannot but have sent to the 
western world many a pen-armed wight, for whose lucubra- 
tions the reading world may look, as soon as the ‘ publishing 
season” shall have fairly set in. 

So rapidly is the American voyage now performed, that a 
travelling gentlemen, who desires to say he has seen the United 
States—and we believe many an English traveller has no 
higher motive—may cross and recross the Atlantic, and steam 


through a good deal of country, without breaking a ‘‘ previous 
engagement” for a London party, with notice fashionably 
long. Nay, more,—if our traveller know a little of the craft 
and mystery of book-making, he may, without much fatigue, 
by his own fireside, and in his own comfortable dressing- 
gown and morocco slippers, get up such a three-volume 
“ Travels” or * Diary” as poor are proud to publish, 
0 


and readers are wont to pay for. 

There is really no country in the world like America for 
the traveller, It is the most fertile mine of book-making 
materials in the known world ; and even if you be too indolent 
or ease-loving to collect vulgar facts, you have only to take 
what is known, and add plenty of abuse of the Americans, 
and you may be sure of a good market for your labour. Even 
the Americans themselves are far more greedy of books which 
abuse them, than of books which praise them. They are a 
most sensitive people, (of which more anon,) and they are 
nervous in their desire to see how Englishmen quiz them. 
An intelligent American, fully alive to this peculiarity of his 
countrymen, once thus advised a friend of ours on the subject 
of “ Travels” making. ‘ If you want to make money by a 
book,” said he, ‘‘ abuse us roundly, You need not stick to 
the truth, so you but abuse enough, Then take out your 
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copyright in the United States, and you will make your 
fortune.” At the time the advice was given, Captain Hall 
had written—Mrs. Trollope had not. Pity but the latter 
could have heard the advice, and her profits might have im- 
proved her temper for her next tour,—soured as it had been 
by her unsuccessful bazaar speculation at Cincinnati; whereof, 
also, more anon. 

But abuse of the Americans is not the only raw material at 
the traveller’s disposal. If it be his “gift” to collect new 
facts, America furnishes an annual—nay, a perennial—and 
most abundant crop. ‘The same traveller who happened to 
be an accurate observer, and a faithful recorder, might pro- 
duce a new and original work on America every four or five 
years. This has been often remarked, and it is true. America 
is continually under the influence of very important changes. 
Improvement—real improvement, is there most rapid in its 
progress. ‘The population is the most restless and migratory 
in the world; so that if we have not the same traveller, but a 
change of travellers—a change of eyes and ears, and prejudices 
and intelligences, as well as the change of objects above indi- 
cated, newness must be found in each succeeding annual sup- 
ply of American Travels. 

It is to be feared, however, that Englishmen do not make 
the best of travellers, especially in America. ‘They are too 
apt to make invidious comparisons with things at home; and 
even if they have no political object in view, in writing, they 
are prone to condemn all that does not tally with the narrow 
standard they have set up. Ifa strong political bias be added, 
that becomes another source of erroneous judgment. Such 
travellers both travel and write for a purpose, and so become 
dishonest,—perhaps, without fully knowing it. Of all books of 
travels we ever read, Laing’s Residence in Norway is the 
most free from undue bias. ‘ His views,” says one of his 
reviewers, “ are more extended (than the common run of 
English travellers), infinitely more enlightened: he distinctly 
tell us, in so many words, that the happiness of the people is 
his test of the value of an institution: and not only does he 
himself never lose sight of his own standard, but ‘he is espe- 
cially careful to keep it continually under ‘the reader’s eye, 
and this we take to be a (if not the) most valuable feature in 
this most valuable book. Mr. Laing is, in short, a practical 
utilitarian in the true sense of the term.” Mr. Laing is, in 
truth, a traveller of the highest order, and we should rejoice 
to hear that he was in the field as an American traveller, 
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But to the works immediately under our notice. That of 
Captain Marryat is divided into two portions; the “ Diary ” 
fills the ate i and two-thirds of the second; the remaining 
portion of the second volume, and the whole of the third, being 
made up of “ remarks” under distinct heads, such as ‘ Lan- 
ruage,” ‘* Credit,” ‘ Penitentiaries,” ‘ Law,” and so forth. 
i other words, the record of all Captain Marryat saw and 
heard is contained in about 520 scanty pages; and what he 
thought thereon (which people care much less about), in 
rather more than 400. The whole might have been got into 
a single readable volume, but the world will buy nothing 
now-a-days—that is, nothing from the pen of a professed 
novel, or tale-writer—unless it is in three volumes, at a 
guinea-and-a-half! Mr. Murray, not being a professed author, 
felt himself at liberty to print according to his own taste; and 
the result is, two honest volumes, beautifully got up in every 
way, and full of most attractive matter unaffectedly set forth. 

In going over a couple of works on so large a subject as the 
social and political state of a free people—treating, as they 
necessarily must, “de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,”— 
it is difficult to determine where to begin; but as our pages 
have contained but little on the subject of the United States, it 
seems of no great consequence whether we proceed chronologi- 
cally, geographically, or-—or—or what shall we say ?—fancifully, 
that is, according to our own whim or that of one of our 
authors. 

One thing, perhaps, it will be but fair to mention, namely, 
that the writer comes to the task of reviewing, not merely as 
one tolerably well read in American tour and travel, and 
therefore able to try one witness by another, but rather as a 
percipient witness, who has passed many years of his life on 
the American continent, who has seen much of society in 
America, and who is still proud of the friendship of many of 
her sons. ‘The effect of this upon our “ notions of the Ame- 
ricans,” it is not for us, but for our readers, to determine. 
They may make what allowance they think fit for our biases 
real or supposed; but that our freedom of speech, or rather of 
pen, is not affected thereby, we hope and trust all will admit 
who go on with our story. 

Talking of freedom of speech, and seeing our difficulty 
about a beginning—why not begin there? It is a remarkable 
fact in democratic America, that while the press is legally free, 
there are not many countries in Europe where the expression 
of opinion is so much under restraint. Individual opinion is, 
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in fact, cotitrolled, nay, we are almost mae to say de- 
sttoyed, by public opinion, in a most remarkable manner; so 
much so, indeed, as in some places, and on some subjects, to 
amount to a most painful tyranny. An Englishman, after he 
has been a few days in America, feels, probably for the first 
time in his life, that his individual liberty is interfered with. 
At a public table he expresses to his next neighbour an opi- 
nion indirectly touching upon slavery,—he is not, be it ob- 
served, in a slave-holding state,—and shaping his views accord- 
ing to his old-country biases, he fancies he can speak freely, 
provided he speaks not offensively ; but he is soon convinced 
of his error. If he be not told—he soon discovers that he is 
on forbidden ground, and that he is a watched and marked 
man during his sojourn. Miss Martineau observed this pecu- 
liarity, though we have not her excellent work to quote from,— 
she remarked further that whenever two strangers were intro- 
duced for the first time, there was a caution in expressing 
@pinion, until each knew what the other’s opinions happened 
to be. This gives a furtive air of suspicion to sottal inter- 


course in America, which is exceedingly painful, and certainly 
impairs individual character to a considerable extent. Cap- 


tain Marryat says, ‘‘ The Americans fear public opinion be- 
yond the grave,” (vol. i. p. 114); but he does not appear to 
have remarked the tyranny of public opinion over all indivi- 
dual opinion. 

The great reserve on the part of the Americans in the pre- 
sence of travellers, he has over and over again recorded— 
especially in the case of those who may be presumed to be on 
a book-making expedition. ‘Take the following case: 


* For the first time since my arrival in the country, no one—that 
is to say on board the canal boat—knew who Iwas. As we tracked 
above the Oswego river, I fell into conversation with a very agreea- 
ble person who had joined us at Syracuse. We conversed the whole 
day, and I obtained much valuable information from him about the 
country: when we parted, he expressed a wish that we should meet 
again. He gave me his name and address, and when I gave him 
my card in return, he looked at it, and then said, ‘ I am most happy to 
make your acquaintance, sir, but I will confess that had I known 
with whom I had been conversing, I should not have spoken so 
freely upon certain points connected with the government and insti- 
tutions of this country. This was American all over: they would 
conceal the truth, and then blame us because we do not find it out. 
1 met him afterwards, but he never would enter into any detailed 
conversation with me.”—Marryat, vol. i. p. 158. 


The sensitiveness of the Americans as to what is thought 
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and said of them is conspicuous; but they care much less 
what Frenchmen write of them than what Englishmen do. 
This we believe to arise purely from the ancient tie—the na- 
tural affection which cannot but exist between two people 
speaking the same language, enjoying instittitions (in spite 
of all differences) very similar, and sympathising in a common 
energy of character unparalleled among other nations. The 
sense of wrongs received at our hands during the latter days 
of colonial dominion, and the bitter feelings created by the 
revolutionary struggle, and kept alive by the war of 1812, are 
fast dying away. Ancient associations are revived, and our 
transatlantic brethren cannot endure the ill-will and contempt 
of those with whom they desire to live in amity, and to 
exchange oftices of good-will. If, then, their sensitiveness be 
a weakness, it is in part, at least, an “amiable weakness.” 

Known as an author not over-favourable to free institutions, 
Captain Marryat soon found himself not at home in what 
Americans call * society.” The Americans, he tells us, having 
been perpetually libelled by previous travellers, had deter- 
mined “no longer to extend their hospitality to those who 
returned it with ingratitude.” For this Captain Marryat con- 
siders them not to blame; on the contrary, he tells us they 
would be wanting in self-respect, if they admitted into their 
domestic circles those who requited them with abuse. 

“ Admitting this,” he continues, “ of course I have no feelings of 
ill-will towards them for any want of hospitality towards me ; on the 
contrary, I was pleased with the neglect, as it left me free and un- 
shackled from any real or fancied claims which the Americans might 
have made upon me on that score. Indeed, I had not been three 
-weeks in the country before I decided upon accepting no more invi- 
tations, even charily as they were made. I found that although 
invited; my presence was a restraint upon the company; every one 
appearing afraid to speak ; and when any thing Judicrous occurred, 
the ery would be—‘ Oh, now, Captain Marryat, don’t put that into 
your book.’ More than once, when I happened to be in large par- 
ties, a question such as follows would be put to me by some ‘free 
and enlightened individual :—*‘ Now, Captain M., I ask you before 
this company, and [ trust you will give me a categorical answer, are 
you or are you not about to write a book upon this country?’ I 
hardly observe to the English reader that under such circumstances 
the restraint became mutual; I declined all further invitations, and 
adhered to this determination as far I could, without cause of offence, 
during my whole tour through the United States."—Vol. i. p. 13. 


It follows from this, that Captain Marryat’s book must not 
be consulted for an account of fashionable society in America. 
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This creates in us no regret: we care not how fast the New 
Yorkers bolt a dinner, how long the Bostonians sit at table, 
how would-be aristocratic are the Philadelphians. What we 
especially desire in all books of travels, is an account of the 
great mass of the people:—the bone and muscle and sinew of 
the state, 

Most of the books of travels in America which have been 
published of late years, have been radically faulty in several 
essential particulars. In the first place they almost wholly 
confine their descriptions to the social habits of the wealthy 
dwellers in towns, neglecting the masses, by whom really every 
thing has been achieved in America. ‘They next commit the 
egregious blunder of taking upon trust all that their wealthy 
entertainers choose to tell them of the opinions—particularly 
the political opinions, of the great body of the people. Again, 
they describe the manners of one locality, or rather of one 
class of people in one locality, and either assume or leave it to 
be inferred, that what they describe is universal. In Eng- 
land,” said a Frenchman, looking out of his prison window at 
Portsmouth upon Pud’s Hole, or some such delectable resort, 
“in England de ladies all drink gin :” the Frenchman’s ac- 
count is a type of the ordinary statements of travellers in 
America. 

The common talk of the wealthy class in America is pre- 
cisely what we are accustomed to hear in this country. ‘They 
prate about “ the legitimate influence of property,” meaning 
all the time its awndue or sinister influence. ‘They are not 
content with the great advantages necessarily inseparable from 
wealth, but thirst for privileges which they will never get. 
They are jealous of the political equality of the people. They 
speak of the honest masses with contempt, and in terms, too, 
borrowed from the aristocratic vocabulary of feudal Europe. 
They call the people the mob, the herd, and so forth; and 
they think the hard hands of the honest yeoman much better 
adapted to tax paying than to vote giving.* 

We shall here make an extract from a private journal, which 
contains the result of a much longer experience than the ordi- 
nary tourist can usually boast of. 

“ The rich class in America are professed admirers of every thing 
English. They are perpetually praising our ‘ glorious constitution,’ 
its ‘ beautiful harmony, and its ‘admirable working. They talk 
this sort of cant with as much volubility as a member of the Pitt 





* The hand gives the vote in most of the states —not the mouth. 
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Club after his first bottle. Twice since the establishment of the 
government have they gotten political power for a short time— 
during a period of alarm—when they did something more than talk. 
They introduced a sedition bill and a standing army Dill,* which 
brought the people at large to their senses. ‘ Short parliaments’ 
saved the [American] constitution,—an election came round, and 
the admirers of the English system—the Federalists as they are 
called,—with their standing army and sedition bills, fell before the 
mighty influence of the ballot box. 

“ The fine folks in America, who sigh for distinctions which their 
own merits will never give them, are known for their absurd and 
apish imitation of all the vulgarisms of English fashionable society. 
They stick a little bit of red cloth or gold lace on the corner of a 
black boy's collar, and fancy he is liveried like an English lord’s 
lacquey. They put off their dinner-hour till four o’clock—the com- 
mon hour being two—and fancy that by thus punishing their sto- 
machs they become quite ‘ English.’ In short, the most servile imi- 
tation of everything that is bad and ridiculous, and the neglect of 
everything that is really estimable in England—seems to be the 
prevailing characteristic of the rich class in America; and yet it is 
this very rich class which is daily pictured to us Englishmen as an 
average specimen of the character of the American people .... The 
Halls and the Hamiltons, and the whole of the travelling tribe, have 
really seen nothing of the American people. They have seen only the 
‘genteel society of the cities,’ and they have committed the egre- 
gious blunder of recording the opinions and feelings of that society 
as a fair sample of the state of opinion of the whole American peo- 
ple.”"— Private Journal. 


We have also before us a private letter, written in the year 
1836, and containing some extremely interesting remarks on 
the character of the wealthy class in America. From this 
letter we cannot resist the temptation of making a few extracts, 
the more especially as they agree with what we have already 
quoted. 


“ The efforts of the rich to create some kind of permanent aristo- 
cracy, are ceaseless. Their bank, their tariff system, their chartered 
companies of various kinds, are supposed by many to have been 
established with that view. The rich class are allowed to proceed 
to a certain point, when the people's attention is attracted to the 
subject by the evil working of some of these institutions,—when, by 
the aid of the ballot-box, the people undo in a single election the 
work of years. ‘Sir,’ said a member of the senate, ‘ the people's 
eyes are just now upon the federal or aristocratical party, which is 
the cause of all the noise they are making.’ ° * 





* During the administration of John Quincey Adams we presume. 
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“ The Bostonians surpass all other people in the States in their 
pretensions to aristocratical feelings. Much has consequently been 
said in favour of the Bostonians by English travellers, from which I 
dissent. I was more disgusted by the state of feeling there than in 
any other part of the United States which I visited. I was terribly 
teazed by one man, who talked of respectable people (meaning rich 
people )—aristocracy, and like expressions. I cut short the conver- 
sation by telling him that I admired those Americans who appre- 
ciated their institutions, and were proud of them, but that I could 
conceive nothing more ridiculous, or lower in the scale of nature, 
than an American aristocrat. In such a man there were no redeem- 
ing qualities—no early associations—no prejudices, to misguide his 
judgment. The mind of an American, therefore, who was impressed 
with an admiration of aristocratic institutions, must be radically 
vicious and weak.” —Private Journal. 


_ For the very reason that our friend disliked the Bostonians, 
Captain Marryat found himself much at home among them. 
Their aristocratic pretensions—their affected contempt for their 
own institutions—were not offensive tohim. An Englishman 
of a common mind would naturally feel flattered thereby. 


«* Massachusetts,” says Captain Marryat, “is certainly very Eng- 
lish in its scenery, and Boston essentially English as a city. The 
Bostonians assert that they are more English than we are ; that is, 
that they have strictly adhered to the old English customs and man- 
ners, as handed down to them previous to the Revolution. That of 
sitting a very long while after their dinners, is one which they cer- 
tainly adhere to, and which J think would be more honoured in the 
breach than the observance ; but their hospitality” (meaning dinner- 
giving) “is unbounded; and you do, as an Englishman, feel at 
home with them. I agree with the Bostonians so far, that they cer- 
tainly appear to have made no change in their manners and customs 
for the last one hundred years.” (This is not saying much in their 
favour.) ‘“ You meet here with frequent specimens of the old Eng- 
lish gentleman, descendants of the best old English families, who 
settled here long before the Revolution, and are now living on their 
incomes, with a town-house, and a country-seat to retire to during 
the summer season. The society of Boston is very delightful,—it 
wins upon you every day; and that is the greatest compliment that 
can be paid it. 

“ Perhaps of all the Americans the Bostonians are the most sen- 
sitive to any illiberal remarks made upon the country; for they 
consider themselves, and pride themselves, as being peculiarly Eng- 
lish ; whilst, on the contrary, the majority of the Americans deny 
that they are English. There certainly is less admixture of foreign 
blood in this city than in any other in America. It will appear 
strange—but so wedded are they to old customs, even to John 
Bullism—that it is not more than seven or eight years that French 
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wines have been put upon the Boston tables, and become in general 
use in this city."—Vol. i. p. 86-7. 

In a state of society so essentially artificial—so absurdly 
imitative as that of the large towns—it must be evident that 
no very clear conception can be gained of the general character 
of the American people. To gain that, the traveller must go 
among the independent yeomanry of the country. ‘Though 
Captain Marryat, according to his own statement, did not 
enter much into the society of the cities, it does not appear 
that he saw much of the class to which we allude; and, as we 
have already said, nearly half of his three volumes is made up 
of his remarks on the institutions and social state of the country. 
Mr. Murray, on the other hand, saw a good deal of the élite 
of American society, and not a little of the * bone and muscle” 
of the country, whereof we shall here and there glean an 
anecdote. 

Mr. Murray, we must remind our readers, did not go to 
write a book; at least, nothing appeared which could have 
induced the Americans to believe that there was in the person 
of Mr. Murray 


“ Ane amang them takin notes.” 


He was not a professed and known author; he was simply an 
educated English gentleman—English to the undistinguishing 
American eye, albeit he is Scotch—well introduced, travelling 
for his own amusement and instruction; and who might or 
might not write a book—for now-a-days that must always be 
regarded as a possible, not to say probable, contingency—on 
his return to his own country. 

Touching the book that M, . Murray has written, we cannot 
conceive that the most sensitive American will find aught to 
complain of therein. An admirably liberal spirit breathes 
through every page. Itis impossible to read it without coming 
to the conclusion that it is emphatically the work of a gentle- 
man. Accuracy of observation, excellent sense, marked gene- 
rosity of disposition, and admirable temper, are displayed 
throughout. At the same time there is no disposition to 
abstain from stating what he thinks amiss, although he is sin- 
ae free from pretension of any kind; and the result is, 

e has produced a most instructive, amusing, and delightful 
book to read. 

Captain Marryat speaks of the hospitality of the Bostonians; 
he means hospitality according to the common acceptation of 
the term. Here is a sample of hospitality of a much more 
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exalted kind,—not the hospitality of the “élite of society,” 
but that which we affirm the traveller will meet with daily and 
hourly among the great body of the American people, i in, we 
believe, every state of the Union. 

Travelling over the wretched roads between Washington 
and the western part of Virginia, Mr. Murray meets with a 
disaster. One of the wheels of the waggon stuck in the mud, 
and became “ positively annihilated.” At this juncture our 
traveller meets with a good-humoured nigger, whom he leaves 
in charge of the waggon and one of the horses. 

““T threw myself on the back of the other,” says Mr. Murray, 
“‘which I had unharnessed, and galloped back to a house that I 
remembered to have passed at a distance of a mile from the scene 
of my catastrophe. 

“ On arriving, I entered the first room, and presented my drip- 
ping and suppliant form to the landlord of the tavern—for such it 
was. He proved very deaf to my voice; not so to my entreaties, 
for after I had bellowed in his ear a detail of my accident,—which 
elicited sundry suppressed giggles and malicious smiles from one or 
two personifications of mischief in petticoats, who were in the adja- 
cent room,—the old gentleman told me that I was welcome to his 
servant, horse, and cart, to transport my luggage to the city, and 
that he should charge me nothing. I think it right to record this 
among the many refutations (which my experience affords) to the 
accusations of rudeness so frequently and unjustly brought against 
the Americans.”—Vol. i. p. 113. 

There is, undoubtedly, on the part of the great mass of the 
people of America, a species of abruptness of manner—a sort 
of “I’m as good as you” air, which is, at first, offensive to 
the half-spoiled John Bull, fresh from the obsequious servility 
of the English tradespeople towards their “ betters ;” but it is 
equally certain that this “ rudeness,” as some choose to call it, 
is not inconsistent with real kindness to strangers, especially to 
those who require aid. ‘That aid must however be requested 
—as alone it will be given—as from an equal. If ordered in 
the haughty tone which inexperienced English travellers are 
wont to use towards such persons as innkeepers and their ser- 
vants, the chances are greatly in favour of its being withheld. 
The writer of this article has often made really most unreason- 
able requests—that is, considering the customs of the country— 
of American innkeepers, and he never remembers to have been 
disappointed in getting what he required ; but he never ordered 
—he always requested that what he wanted might be done. 
On this point let Mr. Murray speak :— 


“ Another thing I am bound in candour to say,—namely, that the 
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descriptions hitherto given by travellers of the accommodations at 
the taverns in the more remote parts of the country, have been highly 
coloured to their disadvantage. In travelling for the last fortnight, 
with my own horse and waggon, I have stopped at three or four 
different places in the course of each day, and have gone through a 
great portion of the most unsettled country in New York, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire: in many instances the taverns have been very 
small, but I have never had reason to complain of want of cleanli- 
ness, good victuals, or civility. I have asked at the most unseason- 
able hours, both early and late, for breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
and in the course of ten minutes have always been supplied with a 
beefsteak, potatoes, bread and cheese, butter, eggs, and tea or coffee. 
The beds have been clean; and whenever I asked for two or three 
towels, instead of the one placed in the room, they have been fur- 
nished without any hesitation, or extra charge. All that a traveller 
requires is a sufficient knowledge of the world, to prevent his mis- 
taking manners for intention,—and a sufficient fund of good temper 
in himself, to keep him from being irritated at trifles. Upon en- 
tering or driving up to a tavern, the landlord will sometimes con- 
tinue smoking his pipe without noticing your entrance; and if you 
ask whether you can have dinner, you may be told, ‘ Dinner is over, 
but [ guess you can have something.’ If you are a true John Bull, 
you will fret and sulk; and silently comparing this with the bustling 
attention and empressement of an English waiter or boots, you walk 
about by yourself, chewing the cud of your wrath: but if you are a 
traveller, or formed by nature to become one (which John Bull is 
not), you will take this reception as you find it, and as the usage of 
the country, and in a few minutes he of the pipe will be assisting to 
arrange your baggage, to dry your wet great coat; and a tole- 
rable dinner will be in preparation.”.-—Vol. i. p. 96. 

The disposition of the American yeomanry—as we chuse to 
call them, for want of a better name—to render assistance to 
those who are in need of it, with unexampled cheerfulness, the 
writer of this article has repeatedly experienced. On one 
occasion, he and a fellow stage-passenger were rescued from a 
situation of great peril by the courage and perseverance of a 
labouring farmer of Vermont. We had left St. John’s, a fron- 
tier town of Canada, situated at the northern extremity of Lake 
Champlain, at five o’clock on a January morning, on our way 
south. A considerable fall of snow had taken place during the 
night, and the yet unbeaten roads were so heavy, that the 
ordinary stage—a sort of Diligence on runners, instead of 
wheels—was exchanged for a light Lumber Sleigh,—a mere 
light box on runners, drawn by the four stage-horses. Soon 
after starting, it again began to snow; soon it increased to a 
heavy snow-storm, and so it continued the whole day. It 
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‘seems that arrangements had been made to drive the horses 
a long stage of twenty-four miles; and, notwithstanding the 
state of the roads, they were not changed until they had 
accomplished it. ‘The reader may form some idea of the diffi- 
culties of our position, when he learns that we were nineteen 
hours doing this tedious and distressing journey. 

Our route lay across the head of Missisquoi Bay, on Lake 
Champlain, which we did not reach until after dark. We had 
not got a mile from the north-west shore, before the jaded 
horses became utterly unable to drag the sleigh out of the 
deep and still deepening snow. Fortunately, we were slightly 
under the lee of the north-eastern line of shore, clothed with 
pine-trees, the black line of which we could just discern. Every 
expedient was now tried to improve our position, such as 
treading down a track, seeking out another route, gently 
urging the miserable and worn-out beasts, and, lastly, shouting 
at intervals, so as to attract assistance from the shore. For a 
time all seemed useless, and we began to think of a dreary 
night upon the ice, when the familiar sounds of an ox-team 
driver caught our ears. He soon came up, and it turned out 
that he was a Vermont farmer, who had been drawing saw- 
logs in the forest, and was returning home by the margin of 
the bay, when he heard our shouts; and knowing that we 
must be out of the track, and that there was open water not far 
south of us, a notion that we might want his assistance induced 
him to join us. The result is soon told. The oxen were 
yoked in front of all, and literally dragged sleigh, baggage, 
and horses to boot, first, into the proper track on the lake 
shore, to a road-side tavern, where we had a reasonable share 
of comfort. It should be observed that this extrication was 
not accomplished without difficulty and fatigue: continually 
did we miss the track after we had regained it. At times the 
snow was required to be trodden down, to help the passage of 
the sleigh ; and we were continually retarded by the inability 
of the horses to do anything more than move one foot before 
the other; but the courage and perseverance of our friend 
seemed imperturbable: with us and for us did he labour for 
hours; and when at length he had placed us in safety and 
comfort, nothing could induce him to take reward. As he 
certainly brought to the work powers superior to ours, he may 
be ete if he felt as our equal ; and, although he assuredly 
had not the servile obsequiousness of an English peasant, it 
was impossible not to be sensible that he was imbued with feel- 
ings of the most genuine hospitality, superior far to those by 
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which the Bostonians are actuated, in the manner described 
by Captain Marryat. 

Akin to the error of confounding classes of the Americans, 
is that of confounding the people of the different parts of the 
Union. Nothing can possibly differ more than the manners, 
customs, and modes of thinking of the Virginians from those 
of the New Englanders; and the people of the western states 
differ as much from both. ‘These differences have scarcely 
been as yet recorded, still less have they been accounted for, 

Perhaps the original source of these differences should be 
sought in the nation and class whence the people of the several 
states sprung. New England, for instance, was settled by 
Englishmen of the middle class, traders and others, who had 
been persecuted for their opinions, religious and _ political. 
The strength of the trading propensity, and a sense of religion, 
amounting almost to fanaticism, are accordingly the “ime 
my of the New England character. Virginia, on the other 

and, was settled by men of higher rank—by “ gallant cava- 
liers” and their dependants. The Bostonians, as we have 
seen, call themselves English; but it seems more like an 
imitation of English,—and, to our notion, not a very faithful 
imitation. In Virginia, on the other hand, are to be found 
many of the aristocratic fashions and habits of the old country, 
modified, doubtless, by the new influences,—such as political 
equality of the whites, and slavery of the blacks. 

Kentucky, again, though settled from Virginia—thence 
affectionately called the «old dominion” by the Kentuckians, 
as England is called the old country by all—differs greatly in 
the character of her people from her. The first settlers of 
Kentucky were the pioneers of the west; they drove the sons 
of the forest before them, and were therefore perpetually liable 
to attack from those whom they wronged. ‘They ploughed 
with the rifle in their hand, and they became expert in its use 
beyond all parallel. Occasionally their wives and daughters 
would be carried off; and great and many were the perils 
they endured to defend or recover them. The Kentuckians 
are now distinguished for a chivalrous devotion to their 
women, for bravery, and for a degree of skill in the use of the 
rifle, which has become a proverb. 

In the states which were originally settled by the Spaniards, 
some of the habits of that nation prevail; and we think it will 
be found that in all cases the distinguishing features observable, 
as characterizing the people of different states of the Union, 
may be traced to their origin ;—nation and class, both con- 
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sidered, modified by the new influences to which they are sub- 
jected,—such as slavery, climate, the abundance of fertile 
land, increased privileges of self-government producing self- 
reliance in all things—the course of a river carrying the 
manners of one section of the country along its borders,—and 
so forth. A review article is not the place to work out a 
theory; we merely throw out a hint of an interesting path of 
enquiry for future travellers. Captain Marryat seems to have 
caught a glimpse of it, but without entering upon it; perhaps 
he may do so in his promised volumes. Mr. Murray occa- 
sionally touches upon the difference of character observable in 
different parts of the Union; and although he does not pre- 
tend to go deeply into causes and effect,—although he is but 
little prone to philosophize,—his remarks are generally sensible 
and acute. 


“ It appears to me,” he says, “ from the limited opportunities that 
I have enjoyed for observing, that no two bordering states in the 
Union differ so much in the character of their population as Ohio 
and Kentucky. ‘This difference is partly occasioned by the following 
causes: First, Kentucky is a slave state; Ohio is not. Secondly, 
Ohio was chiefly settled by Germans, New Englanders, a few British” 
(quere, what class of British ?—for that is an important item in the 
account); “and, in short, an industrious agricultural class; while 
Kentucky was chiefly settled by the western Virginians, a wild, 
high-spirited, and somewhat rough tribe of hunters. Thirdly, The 
soil of the two states tends to the distinction between them, which I 
have partly attributed to their origin. 

“ Ohio contains, probably, a higher average of good arable land, 
compared with its whole extent, than any other state in the Union; 
so that the bear, the wolf, and even the deer, are almost banished 
from their woods, and agriculture forms the chief employment of 
the people ; while Kentucky, although boasting of a fine soil, some 
tracts of great fertility, and a luxuriant growth of timber, has still 
large portions of country only trodden by the foot of the hunter, and 
that of the various objects of his pursuit. These causes (probably 
combined with others which I have omitted) have produced a wide 
and marked difference of character. The Ohians are quiet, indus- 
trious, peaceable people, carrying the ‘ republicanism of democracy’ 
(as their German newspapers call it) to its highest pitch; but too 
far removed from the scene of action, and not sufficiently congre- 
gated, in manufacturing or commercial masses, to give to their poli- 
tical feelings the bitterness and personality so prevalent in the east. 
There is no material difference in the forms of government of the 
two states, except that in Ohio the government and senators are 
biennially chosen, whereas in Kentucky they are elected for four 
years; in both, the house of representatives is annually elected by 
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what may be called universal suffrage, i.e. every citizen, being 
twenty-one years of age, and resident in the state. 

“ The character of the Kentuckians has greater merits and greater 
faults ; their moral features are more broadly and distinctly marked. 
Descended, as I before said, from the western hunters, and some of 
them from the more wealthy planters of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, they are brave, generous, proud, frank, and hospitable— (not 
mere dinner-givers, in Captain Marryat’s sense, but hospitable in the 
largest sense of the word)—but apt, at the same time, to be rough, 
overbearing, and quarrelsome. They are extremely vain of their 
state, and inclined to play the braggart, as well in her praises as 
their own. The former fault, J, for one, can freely forgive them; 
as the want of local, or home attachment, is one of the least agreeable 
features of American character. They are, moreover, pretty strongly 
imbued (probably through their Virginian descent) with a taste for 
gambling, horse-racing, &c., which is perhaps strengthened by their 
frequent intercourse, on their northern and western frontier, with the 
numerous gamblers and “sportsmen” who come up the river, in 
spring and summer, to avoid the heat and malaria of New Orleans 
and the adjacent country.”—Vol. i. p. 212. 


Mr. Murray writes in terms of the strongest reprobation 
of the “cowardly and almost universal practice of carrying 
the dirk-knife.” This, we apprehend, was originally the mere 
cotiteau de chasse, part of the necessary paraphernalia of the 
“hunters of Kentucky ;” but the great highway of waters—- 
the Mississippi-~hath, in our view of the matter, deposited 
upon the various countries lying upon its banks, the pernicious 
customs and habits of the old Spanish settlements. Be that 
as it may, the use of the bowie-knife is very general in Ken- 
tucky and many other states, and, we are grieved to add, it is 
now exposed for sale in the shops of London, and is occasionally 
used, too, in night brawls, as the police reports will testify. 
Mr. Murray writes in praise of the fair play of the English, 
—let us hope that the praise may never be misapplied. He 
says,— 

“ One feature that I have always admired in the English cha- 
racter, and, indeed, have looked upon with envy (as my own coun- 
trymen, especially the Highlanders, have it not), is their contempt 
for all lethal weapons, and their honest, determined support of fair 
play in all personal rencontres. If a combatant in England were to 
practise any ‘rough and tumble’ tricks, such as kneeling upon a 
man’s throat or chest, when on the ground, or gouging or biting, he 
would receive a hearty drubbing from the spectators, and conclude 
the entertainment (in my opinion, very deservedly) in the nearest 
horsepond in which he could be immersed. I trust that the progress 
of civilization, and increasing weight of sounder public opinion, will 
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soon put a stop to the custom above censured, which is not confined 
to Kentucky, but is more or less prevalent in the whole valley of the 
Mississippi, especially in Louisiana.”—Vol. i. p. 215. 

The effect of the Mississippi and the Missouri* operating 
upon an essentially migratory people, in spreading the cus- 
toms of one spot over a long line of country, must be very 
remarkable. It must, however, be a power that is efficient 
for good as well as for evil; and if the Kentuckian has been 
taught by the Louisianian to use his hunting knife against his 
fellow-man, it is not unreasonable to infer that the generosity, 
frankness, and hospitality (Murray, p. 211,) of Kentucky 
have been diffused by the same means. 

Of all the travellers in America who have favoured the 
British public with their tortuous and flimsy views, Mrs. 
Trollope is assuredly the most prejudiced, the most jaun- 
diced, the most ill-natured, the most unjust, and, we believe, 
the most dishonest. Her book is an accumulation of errors, 
mixed up with just sufficient truth here and there to give it 
an air of plausibility, but which never approaches vraisem- 
blance. 

“ As far as my short visit here,” says Mr. Murray, “ enabled me 
to judge, her [Mrs. Trollope’s] accuracy of description is upon a 
par with the monuments which she has left here of her speculative 
sagacity and taste. If the proposition stated is merely this: ‘ that 
the manners of Cincinnati are not so polished as those of the best 
circles in London, Paris, or Berlin; that her luxuries, whether culi- 
nary or displayed in carriages, houses, or amusements, are also of a 
lower cast;’ I suppose none would be so absurd as to deny it; I 
hope few would be weak enough gravely to inform the world of so 
self-evident a truth; but I will, without fear of contradiction, assert 
that the history of the world does not produce a parallel to Cincin- 





* Of these two great and remarkabie rivers, Mr. Murray thus writes: “ All 
travellers in this part of the world have agreed, that the Missouri has been ill-used 
in having its name merged after its junction with the Mississippi, whereas it is the 
broader, the deeper, the longer, and, in every respect, the finer river of the two: 
the cause of this apparent incongruity was explained to me in a manner equally 
simple and satisfactory. When the French first visited this great valley, they 
came from Canada, and descended the Mississippi: and seeing another river fall 
into it at right angles, near St. Louis, they naturally viewed it as a tributary to 
the mighty stream, whose course they followed, and whose name they preserved ; 
forgetting that in the natural as well as in the political world, the tributary may 
often possess more power than he to whom he is supposed to owe fealty.” —(Murray, 
233-4.) We would observe, that the straight course of the Mississippi may have 
suggested a continuance of the name, although the Missouri be deemed the parent 
stream. By the way, is it not what the French call a scandale, to call the Miss-ouri 
the parent? if such be really the case, should we not forthwith call her the 
Misses-souri, and the daughter-stream, so to speak, the Mis-sippi. As the Ame- 
ricans are so extremely sensitive on such delicate points, we suggest the alteration 
forthwith. 
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nati in rapid growth of wealth and population. Of all the cities that 
have been founded by mighty sovereigns or nations, with the express 
view to their becoming the capitals of empires, there is not one that, 
in twenty-seven years from its foundation, could show such a mass 
of manufacture, enterprize, population, wealth, and social comfort, as 
that of which I have given a short and imperfect outline in the last 
two or three pages, and which owes its magnitude to no adscititious 
favour or encouragement, but to the judgment with which the situa- 
tion was chosen, and to the admirable use which the inhabitants 
have made thereof.”—pp. 205-6. 

The secret of Mrs. Trollope’s animosity is to be found in 
the total failure of a speculation she entered into at Cincin- 
nati, in the shape of a bazaar, which she attempted to set up 
there. The Cincinnati folk would not patronize the bazaar, 
and the libel was penned to punish them. The “ folly” is 
thus described by Mr. Murray :— 

“ The building, which is the most absurd, ugly, and ridiculous in 
the town, exhibiting a want of taste and invention only equalled by 
the contempt which it displays for every rule of architecture, Gothic 
or classic, is the bazaar, built by Mrs. Trollope; a lady who did all 
that lay within the power of her clever and caricaturing pen to hold 
up the inhabitants of Cincinnati to the ridicule of the civilized 
world, as regard their manners, habits, and taste. This bazaar is a 
nondescript edifice of brick, with a stone or imitation stone face: 
it has pillars, a cupola, Gothic windows, surmounted by German 
architraves and scraps of every order (or disorder) from a square 
brick bow to an Ionic volute! Neither can I compliment the lady’s 
sagacity more than her taste ; as in this thriving city her speculation 
is probably the most signal and complete failure that has occurred 
since its settlement! After losing the greater part of the money 
embarked in it, she was obliged to leave it unfinished.”— Vol. i. 204. 


It seems to be the delight of all political travellers, to dis- 
cover or point out, that, after all, the government of America 
is an experiment of short standing—some fifty or sixty years ; 
and that consequently no inference as to its future duration 
can be drawn from the experience of the past. Captain Hall, 
who wrote about a dozen years since, cut it down still further, 
by contending that the federal government in its present form, 
dates only from the amendment of the constitution in 1789. 
Captain Hall also contends that the framers of the constitu- 
tion intended to establish a republic, not a democracy. Captain 
Marryat endeavours to support the same distinction; and, 
moreover, evinces the same prurient desire to impress his 
readers with a due sense of the short duration of the experi- 
ment. He says: 
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“Miss Martineau asserts that ‘America has solved the great 
problem that a republic can exist for fifty years,’ but such is not the 
case. America has proved that under peculiar advantages a people 
can govern themselves for fifty years; but if you put the question 
to an enlightened American, and ask him ‘ Were Washington to rise 
from his grave, would he recognize the present government of Ame- 
rica as the one bequeathed to them?’ and the American will at 
once answer in the negative. These fifty years have afforded another 
proof, were it necessary, how short-sighted and fallible are men— how 
impossible it is to keep anything in a state of perfection here below. 
Washington left America as an infant nation, a pure, and, I may 
add, a virtuous republic; but the government of the country has 
undergone as much change as anything else, and it has now settled 
down into anything but a pure democracy.”—Vol. i. p. 29. 

It is a very easy thing to draw a distinction between a re- 
public and a democracy, and then to assert that the framers 
of the American constitution intended to establish the one 
and not the other. What was intended cannot well be ascer- 
tained; but what ought to have been anticipated may be: and 
as the framers of the American constitution were men of great 
intelligence, we may presume that they did not act without 
carefully weighing the probable effect of every clause they 
introduced. Now, what the framers of the constitution had to 
do, was to propose—not arbitrarily to fia—the terms on which 
the several American independent communities would be will- 
ing to join in a federal union of the whole. Of course they 
would be careful to propose nothing which would be likely to 
be unpalateable to those who were to be the parties to the 
agreement. In order to do this, it was of course necessary to 
understand these parties. Now, as these parties were so many 
representative democracies, the framers of the constitution 
would have betrayed great ignorance had they anticipated, as 
Captain Marryat supposes them to have done, that any thing 
but a great federal democracy could have been made out of 
such materials. 

Captain Marryat admits that America has proved that a 
people may govern themselves for more than fifty years. May 
we not go further, and say that America has proved that a 
people which has once governed themselves can never after- 
wards be ruled? The peuplades, or small communities of the 
New England States, were fortunate enough to obtain from 
Charles II thoroughly democratic charters —— so democratic 
indeed, that Rhode Island governs itself to this day by 
Charles’s charter. Under these royal charters, representative 
democracies were established, which worked admirably, until 
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an attempt was made to break in upon their democratic privi- 
leges,—whereupon they resisted. George III and his govern- 
ment having conceived an unjust scheme, had the folly to 
adhere to it; the resistance was continued, and the American 
democracies confirmed their ancient privileges by the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Other states, with institutions less democratic, but with a 
state of society equally favourable thereto, became enamoured 
of the New England democracies, and the revolution became 
general. Now in speaking of the duration of democratic go- 
vernment in America, a great error is committed by him who 
dates only from the year 1776. A degree of social equality 
unparalleled in any other country, and a habit of self-go- 
vernment taken thither by the Plymouth pilgrims themselves, 
warrants our dating democracy in America from the first 
planting of the New England colonies. And so it is with 
Canada. We may retain the name of monarchy there, we 
may keep up standing armies at an expense of several mil- 
lions annually to this country, but we cannot destroy the de- 
mocratic character of the people. Their social state is demo- 
cratic, and democracies, eo nomine, will be established in both 
the Canadas before many years, and that, too, by the so-called 
British population—the loyal population now so implicitly 
relied on by the dominant party in Canada, and their friends 
here. 

Captain Marryat speaks of a republic, as distinguished from 
a democracy, in a most vague and unsatisfactory manner. If 
he attach to the term republic an arbitrary meaning; if he 
use the term vaguely as signifying anything but a repre- 
sentative democracy—any other kind of democracy being 
simply impossible in a numerous community—he may call 
Russia or Austria republics, if he please, as he actually calls 
England, and no one can dispute with him; but in ordinary 
salltan, when a republic is mentioned, it is understood to 
stand for a government elective in all its legislative, and in its 
chief administrative branches,—and that is what we call a 
representative democracry, which many of the states were 
anterior to the revolution. 

In the paragraph following that which we have just noticed, 
Captain Marryat alludes to a republic in the following vague 
terms :— 

“I know not whether my distinction is right, but I consider, when 
those possessed of the most talent and wisdom are selected to act 
for the benefit of a people, with full reliance upon their acting for the 
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best, and without any shackle or pledge being enforced, we may 
consider that form of government as a republic, ruled by the most 
enlightened and capable.”—p. 30. 


The inference is, that Captain Marryat shares in the opinion 
expressed by so many, that the best men are not chosen to 
office in America, but that the least capable find their way 
into the senate, and all other positions, where the people have 
any power, direct or indirect, of placing them. ‘This, we 
apprehend, arises from not considering ai/ the qualities re- 
quisite to the due performance of public duty. If a man is 
very clever and very eloquent, and absolutely full of know- 
ledge, but deficient in political honesty, he might possibly be 
rejected in America, and would thereby give rise to com- 
plaints, that capable men were not chosen. Blackstone tells 
us, that honesty is the distinguishing mark of a democracy ; 
and up to this principle the American democracies act, by 
rejecting all men who have not that important qualification in 
perfection. The private journal, from which we have ogy | 
quoted, contains some remarks on the subject, which we shall 
take leave to quote at length. 


“It has been stated by some recent writers, that the best men in 
the United States are not chosen either as legislators or to fill 
executive or judicial offices. If the writers had said all the ablest 
men are not so chosen, they would have been correct; but then 
their remarks would have applied equally to every country, and 
every system of government. As it stands, I believe the remark to 
be in no way warranted by facts. I believe the government of the 
United States, and also that of the several states, to be more essen- 
tially in the hands of the ablest men, than the government of this 
country, or of France. There are not many names sufficiently 
known in this country to be brought forward as examples, but I will 
mention one, whose ability no one will dispute——I mean Edward 
Livingston. This good and great man enjoys the highest reputation 
among European philosophers, but in what manner was that reputa- 
tion gained? Simply because the people of his own country had 
previously recognized his merits, and the representatives of one of 
the states—Louisiana—had commissioned him to draw up that very 
code* to which his European reputation is owing. But this is not 
all. Under the administration of Jackson, Mr. Livingston was 
nominated minister at Paris, simply because he was a man of extra- 
ordinary mental powers, and of great acquirements. Now, did any 
man ever hear of a man of similar acquirements being appointed by 
the English government to either of the services filled by Edward 
Livingston? Have the services of John Austin, or James Mill, 





* A penal code for Louisiana. 
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being engaged for the task of improving our law, or are either of 
those philosophers likely to be appointed to diplomatic offices?* If 
Mr. Bentham had lived in America, I am convinced his labours 
would have been made directly available to his country long before 
his death. 

“ The case of Edward Livingston is not a solitary case. I am 
certain, were it possible to discuss every public name in America, it 
would be found, that the democratic form of government, as it exists 
there, is more conducive to the employment of the best men, than the 
aristocratic governments of France and England. 

“ Among the men of acknowledged ability who have been re- 
peatedly rejected by their countrymen as candidates for office, the 
most conspicuous, at the present time, are Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, and Calhoun. 

“ These men, and their friends and partisans, are in the habit of 
giving out, that they have been rejected because their countrymen 
are unable to perceive their commanding abilities. There are, how- 
ever, some good reasons for their rejection, which I will state,— 
reasons which I think, and as a well-wisher of America hope, will 
continue to cause their rejection to the end of their lives. 

“ The presidential election between Jackson and the younger 
Adams, in 1824, was a struggle between two great parties acting on 
different principles,—namely, the federalists and the democrats. 
Jackson was the democratic, and therefore the popular candidate ; 
Adams was the federal, or would-be aristocratic candidate. 

“In favour of Jackson there was a large majority of votes, but 
there was not a sufficient majority to determine the choice,—the 
constitution requiring a full majority of all the electors. Thus, if 
there be 10,000 electors and five candidates, there can be no election 
by the people unless one of the candidates has 5001 votes. In the 
case in question, the election was consequently removed to the 
house of representatives. Here the votes are taken by states, and 
Henry Clay gave the casting vote in favour of Adams,—the federal, 
and therefore anti-popular candidate. This the Americans never 
have forgiven, and, I believe, never will forgive. The article of the 
constitution (Art. 12, § 1) requiring a clear majority, and removing 
the election to the house of representatives in default thereof, is de- 
cidedly unpopular, and the man who becomes the instrument by 
which the said provision is carried into effect, shares in the odium 
which attaches thereto. An additional source of Henry Clay's un- 
popularity, was his acceptance of a lucrative office under the anti- 
popular government, immediately after Adams's inauguration. The 
democratic party is now, and is likely to continue, all powerful,—and 
had Clay ten times the ability he is known to possess, he would 
assuredly not find favour with the people, to whose principles he 
is opposed. 





* Since this'‘was penned, Mr. John Austin has had a paltry mission to Malta; 
Mr. James Mill, alas! is dead, 
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“* Daniel Webster is another instance of a man of considerable 
ability and high aecquirements being the rejected of the people : and 
he, like Henry Clay, has an enduring sin upon him. Webster is a 
man of great eloquence, but not of highly philosophic mind ; he is, 
nevertheless, just the man whom his countrymen would delight to 
honour, but they will not trust him. His name is associated with 
the Hartford Convention,—a body opposed to the war of 1812-15, 
and which evinced a disposition to become treacherous to the very 
union, rather than that the thrifty sons of New England should be 
deprived of their commercial gains by a rupture with Great Britain. 
His friends deny that he was connected with the unpopular conven- 
tion; they say that he was too young to take any prominent part 
therein,—but the stain cannot be wiped away, and Daniel Webster 
will never enjoy the eonfidence of his countrymen; though they 
acknowledge his eloquence and his abilities, and, indeed, assign him 
a higher place, compared with such men as Livingston, than he 
would enjoy among educated men in this country.* 

* Calhoun is one of the best speakers in the United States. He 
differs from Clay and Webster in many particulars, especially in the 
unpretending character of his eloquence. His speeches are addressed 
to the reason and understanding of his audience, and his power of 
influencing his hearers is great. In every respect he is an able man; 
but his unforgiven sin is nullification; that is, he was and is an 
advocate for “ states rights,” even against the integrity of the union. 
The existing cause of this question between the Carolinas and the ge- 
neral government was the tariff. As far as the tariff is concerned, the 
nullifiers are right. The oppressive character of this tariff on all the 
non-manufacturing states, caused the constitutional right of the 
general government to impose duties for any other purpose than that 
of revenue, to be called in question, and Calhoun was one of those 
who opposed the general government. This made him unpopular 
even with those who think, that in imposing duties for the purpose 
of protection, the general government has exceeded its constitutional 
powers, but who still stop short of nullification. As more correct 
notions of political economy gain ground in America, Calhoun’s 
unpopularity will die away. 

“ M. de Tocqueville expresses an opinion contrary to what I have 
stated; but I know he was much in the company of a gentleman 
who has repeatedly failed to ingratiate himself with his countrymen, 
and it is not unfair to suppose, that his opinions may have been 
influenced by the gentleman in question. Whenever an able man 
in the United States fails to acquire the suffrages of his countrymen, 
or to obtain employment under a democratic administration, I think 
it will be invariably found, that there exists some good reason for 
his rejection.” — Private Journal. 


We have already stated, that nearly half of Captain Marryat's 





* Mr. Webster has since visited London, where he has been the fashion. 
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volumes, consists of separate essays,—discussing various subjects 
of interest in America,—language, law, penitentiaries, army, 
religion, &c. These essays are very unequal in point of 
merit. Many of them are puerile, shallow, and in the worst 

ossible taste; whilst one or two display great liberality, en- 
arged views, and freedom from vulgar prejudice, which in 
one or two cases would have been excusable. Nothing could 
well be worse than the essay on language, unless it be that 
entitled “Law.” ‘The remarks on the language are a collection 
of puerilities in the shape of worn-out jokes, and weak in- 
ventions of the enemy,” respecting the peculiarities of the 
Americans in pronunciation and phraseology. ‘Take a few 
examples of the silly things which have served to amuse 
Captain Marryat, and with which he, in his turn, seeks to amuse 
his reader. Some one, he tells us, had taken a liberty with 
the word tantamount, which he had called catamount; his 
neighbour had corrected him, whereupon the male Malaprop 
is thus reported to have replied: “ No, sir, I do not mean 
tantamount ; I am not so ignorant of our language as not to 
be aware that cafamount and tantamount are anonymous.” 
The joke would have been no less applicable had it been 
fathered upon some rich worthies nearer home. On one 
occasion, a merchant was regretting he had not entered into a 
certain speculation. ‘ Sir,” said he, “if I had done so I 
should not only have doubled and trebled, but I should have 
fourbled and fivebled my money.” ‘There is an explanation 
of much slang, which is amusing enough ; but the fault is, that 
it is not explained to be slang, and it might be inferred that 
the Americans have no other language. 

The essay entitled “ Law” is any thing but an account 
of the state of the law in America. Of the thirty-three pages 
which it fills, no less than twenty-one are occupied with a 
report of the doings of an ignorant yet self-suificient recorder 
of New York; and this is imposed upon his readers as a 
description of the state of the law in the United States of 
America. 

‘Turn we now to something in a better spirit. The chapter 
on “ Lynch-law ” is the best in the book. It exhibits much 
liberality, and is, moreover, accurate in the facts stated, though 
it contains, in one respect, a radically erroneous view, which 
we shall presently point out. 

“ Englishmen,” says Captain Marryat, ‘‘ express their surprise, 
that, in a moral community, such a monstrosity as Lynch-law should 
exist; but although the present system, which has been derived 

VOL, VIIL—NO, XIV. alld 
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from the original Lynch-law, cannot be too severely condemned, it 
must, in justice to the Americans, be considered, that the original 
custom of Lynch-law was forced upon them by circumstances. 
Why the term Lynch-law has been made use of I do not know ; but 
in its origin, the practise was no more blameable, than were the laws 
established by the Pilgrim-fathers, or any law enacted amongst a 
community left to themselves,—their own resources, and their own 
guidance and government. Lynch-law, as at first constituted, was 
nothing more than punishment awarded to offenders by a community 
who had been injured, and who had no law to refer to, and could 
have no redress if they did not take the law into their own hands; 
the present system of Lynch-law is, on the contrary, an illegal 
exercise of the power of the majority, in opposition to, and defiance 
of, the laws of the country, and the measure of justice administered 
by those laws.”—vol. iii. pp. 226-7. 


According to Mr. Murray, the term Lynch-law is taken 
from the name of a person who was formerly chosen judge in 
one of the courts which necessity compelled early settlers 
to constitute. We remember to have heard something of the 
kind, with the addition, that he was a man of high integrity, 
= suited to the office. Mr. Murray thus speaks of Lynch- 
aw :— 


“ During the last few years, the settlements on the Mississippi 
have increased so fast, that the number of law courts have been 
found too few and dilatory [there were often none at all in the 
new settlements of the western country], and the inhabitants have, 
in many places, assembled together, assumed the sovereign authority 
of the law [it is no assumption in America, where the sovereignty 
resides constitutionally in the people], appointed a judge Lynch, and 
a jury, from among themselves, and have punished, and frequently 
hanged, those brought before them. In the case above-mentioned 
[the trial, condemnation, and execution of an atrocious murderer], 
few could pity the miscreant, or blame his executioners; but when 
the question is viewed on broad political or moral principles, it is 
impossible to conceive a more horrid outrage upon law, justice, or 
social order, than this kind of self-constituted court, taking upon 
itself, in a civilized country, to decide upon life and liberty.” 


_ These expressions are too strong, and involve a misconcep- 
tion, as we shall presently show. In the meantime, we return 
to Captain Marryat. The new communities, which establish 
themselves on unsurveyed territory, as Sgvatters, with a right 
of preemption when the land on which they have settled is 
surveyed and brought into the market, often grow to a con- 
siderable extent—become populous, wealthy, and intelligent, 
before they can be recognized. Such unrecognized commu- 
nities, — 
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“had no appeal against personal violence, no protection from 
rapacity and injustice. They were not yet within the pale of the 
union; indeed there are many even now in this precise situation (that 
of the Mississippi for instance), who have been necessitated to make 
laws of government for themselves, and who, acting upon their own 
responsibilities, do very often condemn to death and execute.* It 
was, therefore, to remedy the defect of there being no established 
law, that Lynch law, as it is termed, was applied to; without it, all 
security and social happiness would have been ina state of abeyance. 
By degrees, all disturbances of the public peace, all offenders against 
justice, met with their deserts; and it is queried whether, on its first 
institution, any law from the bench was more honestly or impar- 
tially administered than this very Lynch law.”—vol. iii. p. 227. 


The following sample is given of the application of Lynch 
law, in a case justifiable in every respect :— 

“A circumstance occurred, within these few years, in which 
Lynch law was duly administered. At Dubuque, in the Joway dis- 
trict, a murder was committed. The people of Dubuque first ap- 
plied to the authorities of the state of Michigan, but they discovered 
that the district of Joway was not within the jurisdiction of that 
state ; and, in fact, although on the opposite side of the river there 
was law and justice, there was neither to appeal to. They would 
not allow the murderer to escape; they consequently met, selected 
among themselves a judge anda jury, tried the man, and, upon their 
own responsibility, hanged him.”—vol. iii. p. 231. 

Besides the necessary and justifiable Lynch law, Captain 
Marryat divides the Lynch law which is practised where 
regular law prevails, under two different heads. 1st, where 
the punishment awarded by the courts is deemed insufficient ; 
and, 2nd, where the people will not wait for the law to act, 
but at once inflict punishment with their own hands. 

Captain Marryat gives several instances of supplementary 
punishment; as, where a murderer of his wife escaped because 
negroes only were witness; Judge Lynch was satisfied with 
the evidence of the witnesses, though the courts were not. 
Where a slave-stealer was acquitted through a flaw in the in- 
dictment, and similar cases. In the latter case the slave-stealer 








* A similar case is to be found at the present day, west of the Mississippi. 
Upon lands belonging to the United States, not yet surveyed or offered for sale, 
are numerous bodies of people, who have occupied them with the intention of 
purchasing them when they shall be brought into the market. These persons are 
called squatters, and it is not to be supposed that they consist of the élite of the 
emigrants to the west; yet we are informed, that they have organized a govern- 
ment for themselves, and regularly elected magistrates to attend to the execution 
of the laws. They appear in this respect to be worthy descendants of the Pil- 
grims.”— Carey on Wealth, 
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was exulting as he left the court, but he was told—* It is true 
you have been acquitted by Judge Smith, but you have not 
yet been tried by Judge Lynch.” 

We now come to the other variety of Lynch law, where the 
people ‘will not wait for the law, but, in a state of excite- 
ment, proceed to summary punishment.” Of this variety we 
select the following case, which has often been before the 
public. 

“ The case more than once referred to by Miss Martineau, of the 
burning alive of a coloured man of St. Louis, is one of the gravest 
under this head. I do not wish to defend it in any way, but I do, for 
the honour of humanity, wish to offer all that can be said in extenua- 
tion of this atrocity ; and I think Miss Martineau, when she held 
up to public indignation the monstrous punishment, was bound to 
acquaint the public with the cause of an excitable people being led 
into such an error. ‘This unfortunate victim of popular fury was a 
free coloured man, of a very quarrelsome and malignant disposition ; 
he had already been engaged in a variety of disputes, and was a 
nuisance in the city. For an attempt to murder another coloured 
man, he had been seized, and was being conducted to prison,in the 
custody of Mr. Hammond the sheriff, and another white person who 
assisted him in the execution of his duty. As he arrived at the door 
of the prison, he watched his opportunity, stabbed the person who 
was assisting the sheriff, and then, passing the knife across the throat 
of Mr. Hammond, the carotid artery was divided, and thie latter 
fell dead upon the spot. Now, here was a wretch who, in one day, 
had three times attempted murder, and had been successful in the 
instance of Mr. Hammond the sheriff, a person universally esteemed. 
Moreover, when it is considered that the culprit was of a race who 
are looked upon as inferior; that this successful attempt on the part 
of a black man was considered most dangerous as a precedent to the 
negro population ; that owing to the unwillingness to take away life 
« America, he might probably have escaped justice; and that this 
occurred at a moment when the abolitionists were creating such mis- 
chief and irritation ; although it must be lamented that they should 
have so disgraced themselves, the summary and cruel punishment 
which was awarded by an incensed populace, is not very surprising. 
Miss Martineau has, however, thought proper to pass over the pecu- 
liar atrocity of the individual who was thus sacrificed ; to read her 
account of the transaction as if he were an unoffending party, sacri- 
ficed on account of his colour alone.”*—vol. iii. p. 239-40. 


The reader will now be enabled to understand what Lynch 





* Captain Marryat often permits himself to speak in terms of disrespect of 
Miss Martineau. It must be admitted, that where slavery is concerned, Miss 
Martineau evinces a strong bias ; but notwithstanding that, her work is by far the 
best that has appeared on the subject of the United States, the people, and their 
institutions,—and, to Captain Marryat’s, immeasurably superior. 
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law is. With the exception of a few cases, Lynch law is, what 
the Plymouth Pilgrims formerly established, and what the New 
Zealand colonists must establish in 1840; and a good law it is. 
Generally the punishment follows the crime, without much 
delay, and in cases of regular Lynch law it is duly measured, 
that is, proportioned to the offence. Captain Marryat says it 
sometimes falls on the innocent, but he gives no case, and 
our own recollection does not recall a single instance where 
punishment was not fully deserved. ‘The cases of the irre- 
gular infliction of Lynch law are, we repeat, exceptions to the 
general rule, yet they have their parallel in this, and, indeed, 
in all other, countries. Mr. Murray expresses great horror 
(vol. ii. p. 108) of Lynch law, because he does not clearly per- 
ceive the distinctions pointed out by Captain Marryat; and 
both leave out one important feature, which should be brought 
within view :—we allude to the fact that, in America, the peo- 
ple are sovereign—they are what the Crown isin this country, 
the fountain of justice. Hence in assembling and declaring 
the Jaw, and organizing tribunals, they do not violate the 
lawyers’ sense of constitutional propriety. The Lynch law 
of the new communities of America, therefore, is more regular 
than that which the New Zealand colonists will establish 
in 1840, but we are sure the latter will want nothing in effi- 
ciency. 

Inferior to his chapter, or rather essay, on Lynch law, 
though not without considerable liberality, is the paper on 
Religion. Our remarks and extracts have already extended 
so far, that we must abridge our gleanings from this interesting 
chapter. 

Captain Marryat is opposed to the voluntary system. Ad- 
mitting the abstract right of every one to worship his God as 
he pleases, he contends that, 


“ the results of this free will are, in a moral point of view, as far 
as society is concerned, any thing but satisfactory. * * The 
voluntary system in America,” he continues, * * “has broken 
one of the strongest links between man and man; for each goeth his 
own way. As a nation, there is no national feeling to be acted upon ; 
in society, there is something wanting, and you ask yourself what it 
is? and in families it often creates disunion. I know one, among 
many others, who, instead of going together to the same house of 
prayer, disperse as soon as they are out of the door; one daughter to 
an Unitarian chapel, another to a Baptist, the parents to the Episco- 
palian, the sons anywhere or nowhere. But worse effects are pro- 
duced than even these: where any one is allowed to have his own 
peculiar way of thinking, his own peculiar creed, there neither is a 
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watch, nor a right to watch over each other ; there is no mutual com- 
munication, no encouragement, no parental control; and the con- 
sequence is, that by the majority, especially the young, religion 
becomes wholly and utterly disregarded.”—vol. iii. p. 98. 

Now our own experience certainly does not bear out the 
above observations. If we were to point out the spots upon 
the face of the globe, where the “ watch,” to which Captain 
Marryat alludes, is the least rigidly kept, we should name 
London and Paris. In those great cities any one may go 
‘anywhere or nowhere,” and no one will trouble himself 
about the matter; whereas, in America, the effect of popular 
opinion in controling private opinion, and, therefore, private 
action, is especially conspicuous in the matter of religious 
observances. It is true, attendance at places of worship is 
chiefly observed by the women ;* but so it is in other coun- 
tries. Indeed we have not yet seen the country where the 
churches are crowded by ment} in equal proportion with the 
women. In London, it is notorious, that, among the élite 
of society, the men are exceedingly sparing and unfrequent 
worshippers in our churches. The suburban churches exhibit 
a greater proportion, but they consist of the class known by 
the term “respectable people,” and do not give the tone to 
society, or take their tone from it. 

Our impression is, that in all the old settled parts of the 
Union the people are very strict in their religious observances ; 
and the separation of families we believe to be not of very 
usual occurrence. In America, as elsewhere, families are apt 
to continue, “ like most, in the belief in which they are bred.” 

There is a habit in America, to which many writers have 
alluded, and which may not unfrequently produce inconvenient 
results; namely, that of lay leone with the duties of the 
clergy. A very whimsical instance of this interference is men- 
‘tioned in the case of an elder of some church, who made an 
audible comment at the conclusion of every proposition enun- 
ciated by the clergyman in hissermon. We extract a portion, 
giving the elder’s running commentary within brackets :— 

“ The duty here inferred is to deny ourselves”—[God enable us 
to do it]. “It supposes that the carnal mind is in enmity against 
God”—[Ah! indeed Lord it is]. “ The very reverse of what God 
would have us to be’—[God Almighty knows it’s true]. “ How 
necessary, then, that God should call upon us to renounce every- 





* “It’s only the women who attend meeting ; the men folks have their polities 
and trade to talk over, and havn’t time.”—T'he Clockmaker. 
t “ Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens.” 
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thing”—[God help us!]j. “ Is it necessary for me to say more ?”— 
[No: oh, no!] “ Have I not said enough?”—[Oh, yes; quite 
enough],” &c. 

The following is Captain Marryat’s account of the geogra- 
phical distribution of the religious feeling, without reference 
(except in one case), to creed or sect. 


“ At present, Massachusetts, and the smaller eastern states, are the 
strongholds of religion and morality. As you proceed from them 
farther south or west, so does the influence of the clergy decrease, 
until it is totally lost in the wild states of Missouri and Arkansas. 
With the exception of certain cases, to be found in western Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Ohio, the whole of the states to the westward of the 
Alleghany mountains,—composing more than two-thirds of Ame- 
rica,—may be said to be in a state of neglect and darkness, or pro- 
fessing the Catholic religion. 

“ Although Virginia is a slave state, I think there is more religion 
there than in some of the more northern free states; but it must be 
recollected that Virginia has been long settled, and the non-predial 
state of the slaves is not attended with demoralizing effects. And I 
may here observe that the black population of America is decidedly 
the most religious, and sets an example to the white, particularly in 
the free states.”—vol. iii. p. 155. 


Respecting the Catholic religion, two facts are stated by 
Captain Marryat ;—first, that it is rapidly advancing; and, 
secondly, that it is not unfavourable to liberal institutions. 


“ But if the Protestant cause,” says Captain Marryat, “ is growing 
weaker every day from disunion and indifference, there is one creed 
which is as rapidly gaining strength,—I refer to the Catholic Church, 
which is silently but surely advancing.* Its great field is in the west, 
where, in some states, almost all are Catholics, or from neglect and 
ignorance altogether indifferent as to religion. The Catholic priests 
are diligent, and make a large number of converts every year; and 
the Catholic population is added to by the number of Irish and 
German emigrants to the west, who are, amen all of them, of the 
Catholic persuasion.” * 7 

“ Judge Halliburton asserts,” says Captain Marryat, “that all 
America will be a Catholic country. That all America, west of the 
Alleghanies, will eventually be a Catholic country, I have no cons, 
as the Catholics are already in a majority.” * * 

_ © T think that the author of Sam Slick may not be far wrong in 





* “ Although it is not forty years since the first Roman Catholic sce was 
created, there is now in the United States a Catholic population of 800,000 souls, 
under the pope, an archbishop, 12 bishops, and 433 priests. The number of 
churches is 401 ; mass-houses about 300 ; colleges 10; seminaries for young men 
9; theological seminaries 5; noviciates for Jesuits, monasteries, and convents, 
with academies attached, 31; seminaries for young ladies 30; schools of the 
Sisters of Charity 29; an academy for coloured girls at Baltimore; a female in- 
fant school ; and seven Catholic newspapers,”-—vol, iii. p. 158, 
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the assertion that all America will be a Catholic country. I myself 
never prophecy, but I cannot help remarking, that, even in the most 
anti-Catholic persuasions in America, there is a strong Papistical 
feeling.” —vol. iii. p. 166. 

In support of the opinion that Catholicism is far from being 
unfavourable to liberal institutions,—in a word, to democracy, 
—Captain Marryat quotes De Tocqueville and others. M. 
De Tocqueville says :— 

“ J think that the Catholic religion has erroneously been looked 
upon as the natural enemy of democracy. Among the various sects 
of Christians, Catholicism seems to me, on the contrary, to be one 
of those which are most favourable to equality of conditions.” 

The author of a Voice from America remarks :— 

«¢ The Roman Catholic Church bids fair to rise to importance in 
America. Thoroughly democratic as her members are, being 
composed, for the most part, of the lower orders of European 
populution transplanted to the United States, with a fixed and 
implacable aversion to every thing bearing the name, and in the 
shape of, monarchy, the priesthood are accustomed studiously to 
adapt themselves to this state of feeling, being content with that au- 
thority that is awarded to their office by their own communicants 
and members.”—vol. iii. p. 160. 

It should be observed, that one great reason why the 
exercise of the Catholic religion in America and other 
countries is favourable to the progress of civil liberty, is, that 
the priesthood is generally drawn from, and therefore sym- 
pathises with, the great body of the people. If the clergy 
were drawn wholly from the aristocratic classes, it is easy to 
conceive that we might find the power of the Church directed 
to the upholding of the class with which it was connected. But 
in the Catholic states of America, in Canada and in Ireland, 
this is not the case. In Maryland—a Catholic state—for in- 
stance, there is no aristocracy to sympathise with; and in 
Ireland and Canada, the parish priests and curés are intimately 
connected by every tie of affection and common interest. In 
Canada the curés are truly pastoral in their character : their 
fathers and brothers are to be found settled around their 
church, and they have but few sympathies with the ruling 
party. In periods of civil contention, their sacred office 
prompts them to adhere to the side of power, because they 
believe it to be the side of peace and good order; but during 
a state of political tranquillity, they will invariably be found 
aiding rather than checking the advances of the people. 
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The length to which this article has extended compels us 
unwillingly to omit many topics of great interest in both the 
works under notice. ‘Though there is nothing very remarkable 
—nothing, in short, removed from superficiality—in Captain 
Marryat’s remaining essays, the topics themselves are of very 
great interest. Many of the subjects, however, are too large, 
so to speak, to be properly discussed in an article essentially mis- 
cellaneous. ‘I'he question of slavery, for instance, is, perhaps, 
one of the most momentous in the whole book ; but it is much 
more languidly handled than befits the subject. Slavery can 
never be properly understood, unless it is considered in refe- 
rence to the abundance of waste land, and the consequent 
difficulty of getting free labour. Captain Marryat, unhappily 
for the soundness of his views on this and many other New- 
Country subjects, is not acquainted with the lights which have 
been thrown on the science of colonization and the distribution 
of wealth in new countries, by the author of England and 
America. ‘To Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield unquestionably 
belongs the honour of reducing the successful colonization of 
new countries to a certainty. South Australia is the first 
colony that has ever succeeded at once, and without disaster ; 
and no one, who has investigated the principles on which that 
colony has been settled, feels a shadow of doubt as to the 
immediate success of the first colony of New Zealand. ‘The 
community, now on its way thither, was complete in all its 
parts before it left the shores of the mother country. Whilst 
arranging their plans in the Rooms of the Company, the colo- 
nists formed a complete iz:nperium in imperio. 

Not, however, with reference to the immediate subject of 
colonization, but rather as exhibiting the effects of an abun- 
dance of rich land, on the various American questions which 
Captain Marryat will have to handle in his promised second 
part, we earnestly recommend to his especial and careful 
perusal the admirable work entitled England and America. 

From Mr. Murray’s delightful volumes we would fain have 
gleaned much more. His Swmmer’s Residence among the 
Pawnee Nation of Indians, is full of scenes of the most intense 
interest, some of which we regret to be unable to transfer to 
our pages. With both our authors and with the reader we 
now take a friendly leave. 
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Art. VI.—1. A Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Church, anterior to the division of the East and West, 
translated by Members of the English Church. Vol. I. 
Confessions of St. Augustine. Oxford, 1838. 

2. Tradition Unveiled. By the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., 
F.R.S. &e. of Oriel College, Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry, Oxford. London and Oxford, 1839. 

8. Not Tradition, but Scripture. By Philip N. Shuttleworth, 
Warden of New College, Oxford. London, 1839. 

4, Episcopacy, Tradition, and the Sacraments considered 
with reference to the Oxford Tracts. By the Rev. William 
Fitzgerald, B.A. Dublin, 1839. 

N resuming our notice of the Oxford Translations from the 

Fathers, we deem it right to call our readers’ attention to 
the very animated controversy excited in the English Church 
by the publication of the Library, and the principles which its 
editors have avowed. Ina former paper we took the liberty of 
suggesting, that the “especial charity” for members of our 
communion, in which, as a “ chief ground,” the project origi- 
nated, was somewhat mistaken or misplaced—that it spent 

itself in the unnecessary labour of “calling our minds” to a 

study which, among us preeminently, has ever been zealously 

pursued; and of providing us with materials for the study, of 

a very second-rate description, while the industry and learning 

of three centuries have prepared, ready to our hand, all neces- 

sary appliances infinitely superior. We, it would seem, do 
not stand alone in what may be considered indifference or 
ingratitude for the intended benefit. There is a large and 
influential section of their own body in whose regard the 
attempt is likely, we fear, to prove misjudged and thankless: 
there appears as little probability of its weaning Ultra-Pro- 
testants from “their modern and private interpretations of 

Scripture,” as of its securing “ Romanists from the danger of 

lapsing into secret infidelity.” 

The preface of the first volume of the Library —The Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine—contains a general explanation of the 
editors’ views upon the subject of tradition. Although, in our 
former notice of the work, we had passed the Confessions over, 
being ofa spiritual and ascetic, rather than doctrinal, character; 
and selected in preference the Lectures of St. Cyril, as more 
interesting to the modern controversialist; yet we have been 
induced to return to it, as explaining the peculiar views of the 
new school, and devote a special paper to its examination. 
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But, before proceeding to consider the translation of the Con- 
fessions, we deem it right to bestow a few pages on a general 
review of the recent traditionist controversy, and the princi- 
ples which it has been instrumental in developing. 

There is not one of the doctrines of the Oxford divines which 
has excited so much or so varied speculation. It has intro- 
duced a new era in the history of polemics, completely revers- 
ing the old and received system of controversial tactics. But, 
although all are agreed in crying out against what they call the 
innovation; though there is no lack of willingness to condemn it 
as savouring of heterodoxy, yet there is considerable diversity 
of opinion among the assailants as to the category of heresy in 
which it is to be placed. ‘ Popery,” however, has been the 
common rallying term of reproach.* To one the opinion 
savours “rank Papistry;” to another, more moderate, it is, at 
least, “ fraught with those seeds of corruption, which appear 
full blown in the Romish system.”+ In vain the indignant dis- 
claimers of the accused—in vain their appeal to their own words. 
Their censors know far better. “* We may bawl ‘ No Popery !’ 
by the way,” said a writer in the Hampden Controversy, 
“ but we must put up at the Old Lady of Babylon’s at last !” 

It is difficult not to feel for the sensitive orthodoxy of Oxford 
writhing under such a charge. But, alas! there is worse in 
store, A new light has broken upon the author of Tradition 
Unveiled. He declares the charge of Popery “ unfounded,” 
“arising plainly out of ignorance of the question,”’§ and pro- 
claims, with all the emphasis which type can communicate, 
“tHe REAL question”—the capitals are his own—“ is not 
one of the REVIVAL OF PoreRy, but of THE PRESERVATION 
OF THE VERY FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH.’ || To an uninterested 
spectator all this is sufficiently amusing ; and, were the matter 
less serious, we would willingly enjoy it. We might sit down 
quietly at our reading-desk, and, with folded arms, calmly 
await the result—secure, in any event, from the acknowledg- 
ment of the combatants, of the ultimate triumph of our own 
principles. Should the Anti-Oxonian party succeed, “ they 
are plainly,” say the Tracts,] “ preparing the way for Popery 
in the land.” Should the principles of Oxford triumph, 
“‘there** would be a very easy transition from High-Churchism 
to Popery ; and, when once men are brought to a practical 
acquiescence in Church authority, and the sentence of tradi- 





* See Church of England Quarterly for March. + Mr. Fitzgerald, p. 15. 
} “Trad. Unveiled,” p. 7. § Ibid. p. 8 || Ibid. p. 68. 
{ Tracts, vol. i, No, 20, p. 4. ** Mr. Fitzgerald, p. 15. 
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tion as inculcated by the sages of the British Critic, they will 
be in a fair way to swallow the stronger dose of universal infal- 
libility as administered by the more daring practitioners of the 
Dublin Review !” 

But we must confess we are disposed to regard the discussion 
with far other feelings. We look upon it with deep—with in- 
creasing, interest. In the collision of opposite opinions, even 
though both should be erroneous, it seldom happens that some 
small spark of truth is not elicited. Every day furnishes ad- 
ditional evidence that we are not over sanguine in regarding 
the present controversy, more perhaps than any other of the 
day, as fraught with the most important consequences to that 
sacred cause with which our best and holiest hopes are iden- 
tified. 

The question, however, is not new, nor has it, in the pre- 
sent discussion, assumed any new character, except that which 
it derives from the persons of the disputants, It is as ancient 
as error itself—it has accommodated itself to all the countless 
varieties of error which the Christian Church has ever seen. 
The semi-Christian sects of the first ages, no less than the 
reformers of our own time, rejected the authority of Catholic 
tradition. The heretics, against whom the well-known appeal 
of St. Irenzeus* is directed; those who, in the days of St. 
Basil, “sought to shake the foundations of faith, by levelling 
apostolic tradition to the ground ;”+ the Pelagian in St. Au- 
gustine’s controversy ;{ Eutyches in the council of Chalcedon§ 
—all hold the same views, and express them in language 
almost identical with that which we hear echoed around us in 
the present controversy. ‘ Centuries have passed away,” says 
the lamented Mohler, “ and with them the sects of old. New 
times and new secessions followed in their stead. In all the 
formal principle was the same-~all asserting, that the Holy 
Scripture, independent of the Church and of tradition, was 
the only source of truth—the sole standard of its interpretation 
for each individual.|| ‘This formal principle, common to all 
who are separated from the Church—the same in the mouth of 
the Gnostics of the second, and of the Cathari or Vaudois in the 
twelfth, century—the same with the Sabellian of the third— 





* Adv. Hares, lib. iii. cap. 4. + De Spir, Sancto, cap. x.—Ex rou tn 
Aroorodicny rapadoow ecagiobacay apamoPnvat. 

t De Nat. et Grat. c. 39, tom. x. p. 98, Ben. Ed. 

§ In Hardouin’s Collection, vol. ii. p. 186. 

|| “ What I have always conceived to be the great leading principle of Protes- 
tantism, namely, the entire sufficiency of Scripture, independently of tradition, as 
a rule of faith and doctrine.”—Not Trad. but Scripture, p. 19. 
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the Arian of the fourth—the Nestorian of the fifth—this com- 
mon principle has led to the most diametrically opposite results. 
What can be so much opposed as Gnosticism and Pelagianism ? 
as the Arian and Sabellian heresies ?* 

It would be idle, then,—it would betray a very superficial 
acquaintance with the principles of the early seceders im the 
unity of the Church, and those of the several schools into which 
their followers have divided,—to expect that the attempt to 
revive a doctrine so opposed to the first principles of Protest- 
autism, as the authority of tradition, could have been received 
with silent acquiescence in the English Church. It is impos- 
sible to forget Luther's bold declaration, in the controversy 
with Erasmus, that the “ ancient fathers had all mistaken the 
meaning of St. Paul,’+—his revolting suggestion, that, “ as 
God had allowed the nations to fall away, so he might have 
permitted the ancient Churches to depart after their ways ;”— 
his impious, even though it were hypothetical, indifference, 
whether “a thousand Augustines and a thousand Cyprians 
were against him!” It is hard to close our eyes to the effects 
produced by the example of the half-pitying, half-excusing 
tone in which Calvin expresses his disregard of the fathers ;} 
of Melancthon’s avowal that he could find no trace in their 
writings of his favourite doctrine of imputative justice ;§ of 
Zuingli’s unqualified and unhesitating confession, that “ it 
was long since he had troubled himself to read them.”’|| 

“ It is allowed,” says Mr. Powell, “ without denying that there are 
many distinguished exceptions, that the great mass of Protestant 
divines have been deficient in this branch of theological learning. 
Nay, according to views very prevalent among them, it has been 
regarded as altogether of little moment; and, with a considerable 
party, all this kind of learning has even been held in absolute dislike 
and contempt.’—Tradition Unveiled, p. 11. 

“ Tal frutto nasce di cotal radice,”— 


Is it necessary to give examples of this hereditary tendency ? 
The names of Beausobre and Brucker may recall some 
idea of the estimation in which the fathers have been held in 
the Lutheran schools, whether of theology, history, or philo- 
sophy. Among the Calvinists, the learned ingenuity of Daille, 
the sarcastic wit of Le Clere, the prosing minuteness of Bar- 
beyrac, have been tasked, each in its turn, to depreciate their 
authority. ‘The last-named writer looks upon the fathers of 
the first six centuries, as * bad masters and contemptible guides 





* Mohler’s Symbolik, p. 370. + De servo Arbit. op. tom. ii. p. 480. 
{ Cited by Bossuet. Hist of Var. 1. v. c. 29 § Ib. 1. iv. ce. 83, || Ib. 1. ii. c. 23, 
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in matters of morality ;* he feels himself “ bound, as a good 
Protestant, to judge them with the same unsparing freedom 
and the same unconcern as so many writers of the last cen- 
tury :+ and it is almost ludicrous to see how the bile of the 
phlegmatic German rises, as he denounces the weakness of 
those * who, though they enjoy full liberty to think and speak 
for themselves—though they profess the grand principle, that 
the Scripture is the sole rule in faith and in morality,--take 
up the cause of the fathers, notwithstanding; and, not content 
with binding themselves, would fain oblige others to maintain 
this evident remnant of Popery.” 

These, it may be said, are extreme opinions; and it is very 
true that in every school there have been distinguished excep- 
tions. But it must be remembered, that, if these opinions be 
more revolutionary in their tendency, they are also more in 
accordance with the common principles of Protestantism— 
with the two undoubted axioms upon which its entire scheme 
is founded—viz. the complete sufficiency of the Scripture as a 
rule of faith, and the indisputable right of private judgment 
as its interpreter. If the first be adequately inaintained, the 
claims of tradition must at once fall to the ground; if the 
second, the admission of tradition would impose upon the 
enquirer the obligation of examining the voluminous and 
obscure writings of the fathers,—of exploring the numberless 
decrees of councils,—of discussing their authenticity, and 
investigating their true meaning. ‘To the consistent advocate 
of private judgment, the recognition of the authority of the 
fathers necessarily presents all this endless and intolerable 
labour: and when we recollect the difficulties of the system, 
even where the rule of faith is confined to the Bible, can we 
wonder that its followers felt themselves in consistency bound 
to relieve it from these additional embarrassments, by dis- 
carding altogether the unwieldy machinery of traditionary 
interpretation ? 

In the Church of England the case has been somewhat 
different. Her thirtieth article declares that she “ hath autho- 
rity in controversies of faith.’ Whether the difficulty against 
the use of the fathers, which must exist for the advocate of 
private judgment, be removed by the species of authority 
which she claims and exercises, we shall examine hereafter. 
But, at all events, certain it is, that even the shadow of autho- 
rity, if such it be, has produced its effect. The Act of Con- 





* Pref. de la Traduct. de Puffendorf, p. 1. + Ibid. p. li, 
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vocation, 1571, prohibits the clergy “ to teach from the pulpit 
anything, to be religiously held and believed by the souls, 
but what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old or New ‘Tes- 
tament, and collected out of that same doctrine by the Catholic 
fathers and ancient bishops.”* The proceeding had its oppo- 
nents at the time,—an opposition which has never been dis- 
continued at any subsequent period. Not to speak of such 
writers as Middleton and Whitby, there always have been, 
even among the chief officials of the Church, many, who, with 
a high dignitary of the present day, were not “content to 
follow the guidance of their predecessors, instead of being at 
the pains to prove all by a laborious search into the Scriptures, 
nor deemed it enough to acquiesce in the judgment of the 
fathers ;"+—-who refused to “allow to any mere uninspired 
man, or Church, or any other body of uninspired men, the 
claim of superseding Scripture, or of possessing joint and 
equal authority with Scripture, or of pronouncing or deciding 
infallibly the sense of Scripture.”{ It is easy to perceive this 
tendency through the cautious wording of Bishop Burnet'’s 
exposition of the sixth article. The principle is expressly 
admitted by Bishop Watson of Landaff, who determined to 
“study nothing but the Bible, being much unconcerned about 
the opinions of councils, fathers, churches, bishops, and other 
men as little inspired as himself:”§ and, notwithstanding the 
strong language which he frequently uses with regard to 
Catholic tradition, Chillingworth nakedly avows—“I see 
plainly, and with my own eyes, that there are pontiffs against 
pontiffs, councils against councils, some fathers against others, 
the same fathers against themselves,—a consent of fathers of 
one age against a consent of fathers of another age,—the 
Church of one age against the Church of another age. Tra- 
ditive interpretations of Scripture are pretended, but few or 
none are to be found. No tradition, but only of Scripture, 
can derive itself from the fountain; but may be plainly proved 
either to have been brought in in such an age after Christ, or 
that in such an age it was not in. Ina word, there is no 
sufficient certainty, but of Scripture, for any considering 
Christian man to build upon.” || 

But upon the whole, at least among the higher clergy of the 
English Church, these may be considered as the exceptions. 





* Liber quorumdam Canonum Discipline Ecclesia Anglican, 1571, p. 30. 
+ Dr. Whately’s Charge, 1836, p. 80. t Ibid. p. 74. 
§ Memoirs of Bishop Watson by himself, revised by his son, p. 39. 
|| Rel. of Protest. c. vii. s. 56. 
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Experience of the difficulty of subduing the obstinacy of the 
dissenter taught the insufficiency of Scriptural evidence ; and, 
to some extent at least, the current has generally been in the 
opposite direction—in favour of some use of tradition. Laud, 
Montague, Bull, Bramhall, Tillotson, Kenn, and a host of 
others, are, at least in words, as Catholic on the subject of 
tradition as the Catholics themselves; and although the sixth 
article shut them out from the admission of the Catholic test 
—the insufficiency of Scripture as the rule of faith,—yet there 
always have been many who would practically subscribe to the 
Catholic principle so strongly put by Bishop Jewel, ‘“* O Gre- 
gory! O Augustine! O Hierome! O Leo! O Dionysius! 
O Sixtus! O Paul! O Christ! if we be deceived herein, 
ye are they that have deceived us !””* 

We have deemed so much of historical review advisable, as 
explaining, for the better understanding the present position 
of the contending parties, the principles of these two grand 
divisions of Protestantism, whose legitimate representatives 
we now find in the persons of the Oxford divines and their 
antagonists on the question of tradition. It is, and always 
has been, the glory of Oxford to follow in the footsteps of 
those fathers of the Anglican faith; and if the distinguished 
members of the university who figure in the present contro- 
versy, have not gone beyond their predecessors in the expres- 
sion of their opinions, they have at least drawn upon them- 
selves a far greater share of the public attention, and perhaps 
of odium from the opposite party. 

There are some of their views upon this important question, 
which it might, at first sight, appear difficult to reconcile. On 
the one hand, they speak familiarly of the ‘ divinity of tradi- 
tionary religion,’+ of revelation wherever found—in Scrip- 
ture or antiquity”t—nay we even find them pronounce—what 
erst was deemed the Shibboleth of Catholicity—“ ScrirTuRE 
AND TRADITION TOGETHER ARE THE JOINT RULE OF FAITH.” 
Yet, upon the other, in the dutiful care of their orthodoxy 
—for the sixth article hangs by a single hair over their head— 
they enter a “ protest against the Romish doctrine of tradition 
as unscriptural” || —they profess that “nothing can be more 
certain than that the Scripture contains all necessary doc- 
trine ;”4] they have “no idea of asserting that tradition adds 
anything to the word of God.”*#* 


* Bishop Jewel’s works, p. 57. + Newman’s Arians, p. 87. 

t British Critic (the organ of the Oxford party), No. 45, p. 224. 

.§ Tracts for the ‘Times, vol. iv. No. 78, p. 2. || Ibid. vol. i, No, 38, p. 12, 
q Pref. of Lib. vol. ii, p. xii. ** Ibid. p. xiii. 
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What then is the medium ? 


** Nothing can be more certain than that Scripture contaius all 
necessary doctrine ; yet nothing, it is presumed, can be more cer- 
tain either, than, that practically speaking, it needs an interpre- 
ter ;—nothing more certain than that our Church and her divines 
assign the witness of the early ages of Christianity, concerning Apos- 
tolic doctrine, as that interpreter.—Lilrary, pref. vol. ii. p. 12. 

Again, in explanation of the Act of Convocation, 1571— 


“ Scripture is reverenced as paramount; the ‘ doctrine of the Old 
or New Testament’ is the source ; the Catholic fathers and ancient 
bishops have but the office of ‘ collecting out of that doctrine ;’ the 
Old and New Testaments are the fountain ; the Catholic fathers the 
channel through which it has flowed down to us. The contrast, 
then, in point of authority, is not between Holy Scripture and the 
fathers, but between the fathers and us; not between the book in- 
terpreted and the interpreters, but between one class of interpreters 
and another, between ancient Catholic truth and modern private 
opinions; not between the word of God ard the word of man, but 
between varying modes of interpreting the word of God.’—Library, 
pref. vol. i. p. 111. 

If we could imagine that the contrast implied in the opposi- 
tion of the word of God to the word of man were merely acci- 
dental, we should not stop to observe upon its inaccuracy. 
But the tenor of Dr. Pusey’s remarks upon the same subject, 
in his letter to the Bishop of Oxford,* which want of space 
prevents us from introducing into our present notice, leads 
us to believe that it is intended, by implication, to represent 
the Catholic doctrine as embracing within the rule of faith, 
some traditions, which may, with propriety, be called the 
word of man. Now, to remove all ambiguity of language, 
and to avoid the confusion which arises from the mixing up of 
two very different significations of the word “ tradition”—- 
sometimes taken for the thing delivered—sometimes for the 
vehicle by which it is delivered—every Catholic knows that we 
hold nothing to belong to the rule of our faith, except the 
revealed word of God. This revealed word may, in His wise 
providence, be made known to us by different modes of 
communication—by the Scriptures, by the decrees of Coun- 
cils, by the writings of the fathers—by the monuments of 
ecclesiastical saa But whatever the vehicle employed, 
be it human or divine, it is still the word of God which is 
communicated; and, whatever may be said of. the instru- 
ment employed to convey it to us, the doctrine conveyed, and 





* P. 38, and indeed through the entire chapter on Holy Scripture. 
VOL. VII.—NO. XIV. GG 
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by us required to be believed, cannot, in any sense, no more 
than the Scriptures themselves, be called the word of man. 
Hence, to speak of the unanimous doctrine of the fathers as 
the word of man, because the fathers who transmit it were 
human instruments, is as little warranted in fact, and as little 
consonant with Catholic truth, as to call the Scriptures the 
word of man, because the Evangelists and other sacred writers, 
though inspired instruments of God, were yet human instru- 
ments, even as the fathers themselves. 

But without pursuing this farther, we gather from this ex- 
planation contained in the preface of the Library, that tradi- 
tion is acknowledged as the interpreter of Scripture, but does 
not add anything to the doctrines which are contained therein. 
The fathers are admitted as competent to “collect out of the 
Scripture,” to determine its meaning with authority, but they 
are not competent to declare to us any doctrine not contained 
in the Scripture. They are “ witnesses, and, where agree- 
ment is to be had, valid witnesses of the sense in which God 
willed his Scripture to be understood.”* But their testimony 
loses its weight, when they record any doctrine which God 
may have chosen to reveal, without having it committed to 
writing in the days of the Apostles. 

Now, who does not see the inconsistency and absurdity of 
this distinction ? Is it not, according to the editors themselves, 
because their agreement is an evidence that such was the belief 
of the Christian Church at a time when faith is acknowledged 
to have been pure? Now, if their testimony be admitted as 
sufficient to establish the truth of any doctrine, because such 
was the meaning attached in their days to the passages of 
Scripture which regarded this doctrine, why should it not also 
be competent to establish any other doctrine or practice, even 
though it could not be traced in the Scripture? We could 
understand the rejection of their authority altogether. But, 
if they be admitted as witnesses at all, why limit or define the 
nature of the subjects on which they are deserving of belief? 
If we deferred to their voice on account of the weight which 
we attach to their individual judgment, there might be some 
ground for the distinction; for they might not be equally 
qualified to form an opinion upon every subject in religion or 
morality. A man, for example, may be an excellent theolo- 
gian, and yet an indifferent naturalist ; nor should we, in such 
case, rely with equal confidence on his judgment of a ques- 
tion in theology, and one in natural history. But, if he be 





* Library, vol. i. pref. p. 5. 
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regarded, not as expressing his own opinions, but reeording 
those of acknowledged and competent judges in both, it is 
plain, that, his character for veracity once established, we 
must, in both cases, rely equally upon his testimony. Now 
this, in the principles of the editors, is precisely the case of the 
fathers. ‘Their authority rests, not upon their own judgment, 
but on their recording the belief of primitive Christianity : 
nor does their testimony—that testimony which is considered 
competent to establish a doctrine—regard the question— 
‘“‘ whether a certain meaning was attached to the language of 
the Scripture”—but “ whether”—without reference toits being, 
or not being, contained in Scripture at all—* whether a cer- 
tain doctrine were believed in the Church of their day.” If 
they be worthy of credit, then, at all, as their editors acknow- 
ledge, we must embrace the doctrines which they teach, with- 
out inquring whether they be contained in the Scripture or 
not; and, if we set up the Scriptural standard, we constitute 
ourselves, and not the fathers, the judges and witnesses of tra- 
ditionary belief. 

“ If the works of the fathers are authentic and genuine,” it is well 
argued by Mr. Powel, “ these recorded doctrines are neither more 
nor less than fragments of the New Testament; the depository of 
them is as much the word of God as any part of the apostolic 
writings.”— Trad. Unveiled, p. 33. 


The enquiry then, this untenable distinction set aside, will 
resolve itself into the question of fact,—whether there actually 
be portions of unwritten revelation committed to the keeping of 
the Church, in the same way as the doctrines of the gospel are 
committed to the written page. We maintain there are. We 
rather think the traditionists of Oxford, in order to verify 
their theory, and avoid the retortion of every single argument 
which they employ, will be compelled to do the same. Butas 
we have no disposition at present to commit them with the 
sixth article, we shall leave the question between them and 
their opponents, and proceed to examine the principles which 
they lay down to guide the sincere churchman in the study of 
the fathers. 

“ The end, then, is not the discovery of new truth, for new truth 
there is none in the Gospel ; not any criticism of their own Church, 
Jor this were irreverent and ungrateful ; nor to see with their own 
eyes, for they will come to see with their own eyes, but not by 
making this their object; not to compare ancient and modern 
systems, and adopt the one or the other, or amalgamate both, taking 
of each of them what seems the truth; this were to — the 

GG 
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truth of God, and the authority which He has placed over them, to their 
own private judgment ; it is not criticism of any sort, no abstract 
result of any sort, nor even knowledge in itself, but to understand 
and appreciate better, and realize more thoroughly, the estate to 
which God has called them, into which they were baptized, and in 
which, perhaps, they have been, or look to be, made His ministers. 
They are not, or are not to be, theorists in the faith, but they are 
placed in a certain definite, practical position, involving practical 
duties ; their business is not to speculate how things might have been 
otherwise, but to live up to what they are; not to set themselves 
above their own Church, but rather, if they must discover something, 
discover how many Catholic points there are in her, which they 
have not as yet known to be such,—which they have not realized or 
filled up.”— vol. i. pref. pp. xvii.-xviii. 

“ Thus, as far as any appeal is made to antiquity, as, in the other 
case, it is made,not to the disparagement of Scripture, (God forbid !) 
but against modern interpretations of Scripture ; so, here, it is made, 
not against our own Church, or as wishing to superadd anything to it, 
but against modern misinterpretations of her meaning. The great 
object of practical and reverential men must be, for a long time, von- 
fined to bringing out her existing system in its depth, beauty, and ful- 
ness : if it should so please God, that these should ever be fully and 
generally appreciated and felt in the Church, not with the patronizing 
pretensions of ‘ friends of the Church,’ but with the dutiful devotion of 
sons,— they whose minds shall have been thus purified and enlightened, 
will doubtless be guided to do what is best for their parent ; our office 
is not to amend her, but respectfully to learn her real character our- 
selves, and convey it to those who wish to know it.. .. . The object, 
then, of recalling men’s attention to the fathers, so far as relates to 
the establishment of doctrine or practice, is, subordinately to Scrip- 
ture, to bring out the meaning of holy Scripture, and, with respectful 
deference to our Church, to lead people to see the Catholic and 
primitive character of the treasures she possesses.”—ibid. pp. viii.-ix. 

If the inquiry be conducted on these principles, the Church 
of England is safe. ‘ Against her no appeal must be made 
to antiquity ;” her it is ‘*no office of ours to amend;” any 
criticism of her were “ irreverent and ungrateful ;” we are not 
to “set ourselves above our own Church ;” we must not 
“ speculate how she might have been otherwise,” but content 
ourselves with “living up to what she is;” and if we ‘ must 
discover something,” it is, “ how many Catholic points there 
are in her which we have. not yet known to besuch!” Truly 
this is a dutiful search into antiquity! We are to examine 
the fathers, having made up our minds, that they teach what 
we already believe, and nothing else ! We are to appeal to the 
decision of antiquity, predetermined that its decision is in our 
own favour,—predetermined to close our eyes against all that 
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could shake our existing convictions—all that could innovate 
upon the doctrine or practice of our Church! The errors of 
Popery are fair game. We may beat every covert and thicket 
in the dutiful chase after “modern interpretations.” But 
should any of the favoured denizens of the true preserves of 
orthodoxy start across our path—religiosum est consumere— 
we must close our eyes, and see them not! This were 
“irreverent and ungrateful.” 

But to be serious. ‘The editors actually make the case of a 
collision between the doctrines of the fathers and the conviction 
of the enquirer. The following will hardly be considered a 
serious attempt at the solution of this perplexing difficulty,— 
it is but intended to show the necessity of submission to 
authority : 

“ As to the case of a difference occurring in any instance of im- 
portance between what an individual considers to be the sense of 
Scripture, and that which he finds antiquity to put on it, the 
previous question must be asked, whether such difference is likely to 
arise? It will not arise in the case of the majority, nor, again, in 
the case of serious, sensible, and humble minds ; and where men are 
not such, it will be but one out of many difficulties. Such a person, 
however, whether from his own fault or not, is in a difficulty ; diffi- 
culties are often our lot, and we must bear them as we think God 
would have us. We can cut the knot by throwing off the authority 
of the fathers, and we can remain under the burden of the difficulty 
by allowing that authority ; but, however we act, we have no licence 
to plead our taste or humour, but we act under a responsibility.”— 
vol. ii. pref. pp. xv.-xvi. 

Thus, pending the inquiry, all must be taken on authority. 
Practically it comes to this. And, unquestionably, if the autho- 
rity be sufficient, it affords a ready and sufficient solution for 
every incipient doubt and difficulty. It relieves the enquirer 
from the labour—to which no human power is adequate—of 
ascertaining all by personal investigation,—collecting for him 
the doctrines of the fathers, and presenting them in a method- 
ized form for his acceptance. if then, he can rest with con- 
fidence on its veracity—on the impossibility of its deceiving or 
being deceived,—if he know that it possesses the warrant of 
the Almighty—that it speaks with His divine truth, and as His 
authorized representative,—he may then, without difficulty, 
close his eyes in “ respectful deference,” and submit his judz- 
ment and understanding in humble reverence of its teaching. 
All this, however, is necessary. Without these conditions, 
the churchman is in precisely the same situation as the advo- 
cate of private judgment: and, if he admit the necessity of 
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tradition, he cannot receive a single tittle of its contents upon 
authority,—he must suspend his judgment till he has toiled 
through the endless examination of all the obscure and volu- 
minous records of traditionary faith. Without this absolute 
certainty, no faith can be built. Bishop Pearson requires, for 
an act of faith in any doctrine, a full and certain persuasion 
that it is revealed ;* and Primate Wake requires, as indispen- 
sable, an absolute security that it cannot be false.+ 

Now, we ask, can any sincere enquirer in the Church of 
England, find, in the sort of authority which is claimed for her 
even by her most devoted children, this full but indispensable 
security? Can he take, with this full and undoubting cer- 
tainty, upon her authority, those doctrines of hers, which, 
until he has ascertained them by personal enquiry, he is 
bound, on the principles of the editors, to believe that “ his 
Church has from the days of the fathers brought down to 
us?”t Most assuredly not. He knows, he feels, he is bound 
to believe, that she may deceive him. Her nineteenth article 
tells him that particular Churches may err,—tells him that 
Churches more ancient, more widely extended—Rome, Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem—have erred; and places him in the har- 
rassing certainty that the doctrine, which, on his own prin- 
ciples, he is bound to believe, and that “ witb a full and certain 

ersuasion that it is revealed,” and an “ absolute security that 
it cannot be false,” may possibly be untrue,—and is, actually, 
by the members ofa Church far more numerous, moreancient— 
far more widely extended—more venerable—believed to be 
false and unscriptural! Assuredly, until he has himself 
trodden every step of the weary way, he can take nothing, 
which he is to believe as of faith, on such an authority. 

And, no matter what be the character of this authority 
claimed for the Church of England,—where is he to find it ? 
where is he to look for its decisions? Is it not, as regards 
practical efficiency, as though it were not? Let the present 
controversy a Here is a question of the very last impor- 
tance,—the rule of divine faith, or at least the fundamental 
law regulating its interpretation. Upon this vital question we 
find the most learned of the members of the Church of Eng- 
land arrayed upon opposite sides,—churchmen, dignitaries 
high in office, members of the same university, nay, of the 
same college. If we turn to the titles of the few tracts pre- 





* Pearson on the Creed, p. 15. + Principles of the Christian Relig. p. 27. 
t Library, vol. i. pref. p. xviii. 
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fixed to the present paper, we find the provost of Oriel matehed 
against one of the most learned fellows of his college,—the 
warden of New College joining issue with the regius professor 
of Hebrew,—the professor of poetry at war with the Savilian 
professor of geometry! And the Church has authority all the 
while! Who can avoid asking how—if the most learned thus 
differ, not only as to this fundamental point, but even (as a 
perusal of their productions will show), as to the first prin- 
ciples of reasoning by which it is to be determined,—how are 
the simple people to be guided by her authority in the forma- 
tion of their faith? Can this be she?—is it possible ?—to 
whom is communicated the glorious privilege: “ My spirit 
which is in thee, and my words that I have put in thy mouth, 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy 
seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, 
henceforth and for ever” ? 

It remains that we state our impressions with regard to the 
new translation of the Confessions of St. Augustine. The 
selection of the Confessions, as the opening volume of the 
Library, though it be somewhat preposterous in the order of 
time, yet, if it were intended to give the series a popular cha- 
racter, was certainly very judicious, ‘Truly may it be said 
that this admirable book “ has ever been a favourite Christian 
study,”—recording one of the most remarkable conversions 
which the Christian Church has ever seen,—detailing, with a 
humility which almost pains even while it edifies us, the 
wretchedness of his fall, the aimless and uncertain wanderings 
to which it led—the mysterious process by which glimmerings 
of divine light, gradually more and more distinct, were let in 
upon the tortured mind—mighty even in its weakness,—till 
he, “ who had been a heretic and a seducer of the brethren,” 
is, in the wondrous ways of God, transformed into the light 
and glory of the Christian Church! As a book of instruc- 
tion, too, there are few among the sng of the fathers which 
lead us so little into the debatable land of modern controversy ; 
and if the editors, divesting it altogether of the polemical cha- 
racter, could have spared the shallow and offensive note upon 
purgatory (lib. ix. 32), it would have been well adapted to 
supply for all, what the older version is already to every edu- 
cated Catholic—a magazine of the most tender as well as 
sublime spiritual instruction. 

The present translation, we are told, is revised by Dr. Pusey, 
one of the editors, from the older version of the Rev. W. Watts, 
1650. It professes to adopt a “more rigid style than may 
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generally occur in the Library,”* even “ though it be pur- 
chased with some stiffness.”+ While we admit that fidelity 
must, of course, always be the first object of a translator, we 
may be permitted to doubt the prudence of this view. The 
peculiar—peculiarly condensed—style of the Confessions, espe- 
cially in the abstruse metaphysical speculations with which 
they abound, though it be sufficiently—and, indeed, often not 
without considerable study—intelligible in the original, yet 
would seem to require, in the English version, some little 
allowance for the diversity of genius in the two languages, 
On the other hand, the adoption of this less rigid style in the 
Confessions, which is purely, or principally, spiritual and phi- 
losophical, and partakes but little of the doctrinal character, 
would be attended with much less inconvenience, and exposed 
to much Jess danger, than in the other portions of the Library, 
which, as St. Cyril, for instance, are almost exclusively doc- 
trinal. ‘The former inconvenience is particularly felt in the 
tenth and following books. ‘The translator seems to have 
himself anticipated it, but thinks it will be compensated by the 
additional insight into the author’s meaning, which the study 
necessary to ascertain it will thus force upon the reader. 

Of the first translation into the English language, that by . 
Sir Tobias Matthews (1624), the editors speak very dispa- 
ragingly. We are told “ it was very inaccurately done;” that 
‘a saying, indicative of its badness, is recorded in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica,” and that its * object was, apparently, to 
subserve the cause of Romanism.” This charge, which is 
echoed from Dr. Watts, being merely negative, it would be 
impossible to enter upon its refutation here, even if any good 
end could be attained by the discussion. But it is perfectly 
certain, that, virulent as have been the attacks of Dr. Watts 
on Sir Tobias Matthews’ translation, he has, notwithstanding, 
availed himself very unscrupulously of its assistance; and in 
many places, where he has departed from it, the change has 
been anything but an improvement. For a character of the 
learning and talents of the author, who was a convert to the 
Catholic faith, we refer to Anthony Wood,{ assuredly no 
partial eulogist. The charge of “having been intended to 
subserve the cause of Romanism,” it is not very easy to com- 
prehend, as applied to a translation of such a work as the 
Confessions. But if it mean, as it would seem that it does, that 
it warped the sense of the original to forward the peculiar 
doctrines of the Catholic religion, we can only say that the 
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single passage in which this is possible—that detailing the 
death and burial of St. Monica—is translated with scrupulous 
accuracy; the best test of which may be, that the editors 
themselves have, almost without the change of a single word, 
retained it in the new translation. 

The notes are taken partly from Watts’ translation; occa- 
sionally—(as Lib. vi. ix. p. 92; Lib. vii. xv. 119)—from the 
Benedictines, but tend from the illustrations of St. Au- 

ustine from himself, in M. Dubois’ edition of the Confessions. 

he editors have omitted to avail themselves of the “ various 
readings ” of the Benedictines: this, however, is attended with 
less inconvenience, than in a dogmatical work, such as that of 
St. Cyril. The errors of the Manichees, incidentally alluded 
to in the Confessions, are generally, though not always, ex- 
plained by reference to a dissertation on the Manichean heresy 
appended to the volume. ‘This is a good arrangement, for 
we agree with the editors, that the allusions ‘‘ to their errors, 
scattered up and down through the Confessions, may, for the 
most part, be more clearly illustrated by being taken in the 
order in which they lie in the system, than as they happen to 
be mentioned in the several books.” The references to this 
dissertation, however, are sometimes too vague (as B. v. 21; 
B. xii. 3), to be used without the trouble of searching it all 
over ; sometimes (as B. i. 31) are omitted altogether. 

The account of the Manichees is taken ‘chiefly from St. 
Augustine himself, and in his own words.” It is compiled 
from Mosheim, and from Baur’s erudite work on the Mani- 
chean heresy—Das Manichiiische Religions-System nach der 
Quellen untersucht. 

It strikes us as a defect, and perhaps in the views which the 
Library is intended to meet, a serious defect, that while this 
historical sketch of the Manichees is drawn up professedly from 
St. Augustine, yet there is not a single word in vindication of 
St. Augustine’s accuracy from the charges of modern writers, 
and particularly of Beausobre. If the study of the Library is 
intended to serve any practical polemical purpose; if, as is 
more than once conveyed in the prefaces and prospectus, it is 
intended to serve as an antidote against the old poison in its 
new forms, would it not be well, if not for the sake of the 
sceptical reader, at least for that of the sincere, though 
doubting, student, to show that these doctrines of the olden 
heretics have been fairly represented by the fathers; and 
especially that these direct pn of misrepresentation are 
unsupported even by extrinsic evidence? Surely, if a doubt is 
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to be removed, something more would seem necessary than. an 
unsupported assertion, that “‘ Beausobre’s work on Manicheism 
is altogether confused by its liberalist principles: it is not a 
history, but an apology of a system which he ill understood.” 
For an editor of the present day, this could not be a matter of 
much difficulty. The work is already done,—the materials 
are ready to his hand, in the elaborate dissertation of Cacciari, 
in his Jllustrations of Saint Leo. 

We should fear, too, that the reader will be disappointed to 
find a dissertation on the Manichean heresy, without a word 
on the history of its singular author,—no notice of his extra- 
ordinary life, and very remarkable death. On this subject a 
reference to St. Cyril (Cat. vi. 21, 32) would have been suffi- 
cient for the reader; and the omission is the more remarkable, 
that there actually is a reference to St. Cyril to prove that 
Manes was not a Christian. On this point, also, we think 
there might have been some notice of the opinion of D’Her- 
belot,* that he was not only a Christian, but had actually 
received ordination in the Catholic Church. 

These, however, are but matters of historical criticism. 
The silence as to the writings of the Manichees, we consider 
a subject of more serious regret. ‘The dissertation gives not 
a word on the books of Scythianus, from which, as St. Cyril 
tells,} Manes borrowed his wild theories; no account of 
Manes’ own “ gospel,” so often referred to by the fathers ; 
nothing of the writings of his disciples,—of the ‘ gospel ac- 
cording to Thomas,’t—of the false ‘ Acts of the Apostles,’— 
of ‘ the nativity of the Blessed Virgin,’ attributed to his disciple 
Leucius. 

But, although it is not as perfect as could be desired, or as, 
considering the facilities afforded by the labours of former 
dissertators, it could, without much difficulty, have been made, 
yet it cannot but be considered as a valuable compilation of 
authorities on the subject of Manicheism. The passages, 
selected principally from Mosheim and Baur, are well chosen, 
and, with a few exceptions, clearly arranged. ‘The editors 
adopt Baur’s view—and we should have wished they had 
given us a compendious digest of his principal arguments—of 
the immediate connexion of the Manichean system with the 
Buddhism of India, rather than with the less gross and material 
religion of Zoroaster. An introductory paragraph is given to 
the principal discrepancies of the Persian and Indian systems, 
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with a view to trace the influence of each upon the wild and 
perplexed theory of his own, which Manes engrafted on the 
Gospel. Into these details, however, it would be idle to enter 
at present; we can only refer to the dissertation as well 
worthy of perusal, particularly Sections I and III. 

If it be regarded as intended solely for the illustration of 
the Confessions, the deficiencies to which we have alluded 
may not be of much importance; but as “a brief statement 
of the chief points of Manecheism” it is undoubtedly very 
imperfect. It overlooks their denial of the resurrection of the 
body ; their notions as to the sin of our first parents ; their ' 
attributing the Old Testament to the Evil Principle; their 
opinions as to the last judgment, and the destruction of the 
world. There is much feeling, and, we fear, much truth, in 
the parallel between the Manichean and Rationalist principles 
for the interpretation of Scripture; but we look upon the 
account of the Manichean opinions, as to the authority and 
inspiration of the Bible itself, as very defective. Even as an 
illustration of B. v. 21, something more would seem necessary 
than the vague disquisition in pp. 342-3. ‘There are some 
of their practices, too, which we think should have been men- 
tioned, as particularly their substitution of water for wine in 
the celebration of the Eucharist. 

In point of execution the translation is by many degrees 
more accurate than that of S¢. Cyril’s Lectures; and, with 
the exception of the note on purgatory, to which we shall 
advert before we close, the editors have adhered more strictly 
to their profession of avoiding the expression of their individual 
opinions. There are, however, occasional traces of haste or 
inattention, which, although of no great moment in the par- 
ticular instances, might easily lead, in matters of more import- 
ance, to very serious consequences. We shall give a very few 
examples, jotted down at random, from the first book. ‘They 
are the less excusable, that the inaccuracy might, in most 
cases, have been avoided, by reference to the ordinary English 
translation of the Confessions, which is to be found in the 
library of every Catholic family. 

Page 2, par. 3. ‘ Dost thou fill them, and yet overflow ?” 
is an unhappy translation of “ an imples, et restat?” destroying 
completely the beautiful metaphor employed by St. Augustine. 
The mistranslation is confirmed in the following clause, where 
“ refundis” is, by a similar disregard of the point of the meta- 
phor, rendered “ pourest forth.” 

Much better the literal translation of our own version— 
“ Dost thou fill them, and there yet remains more of thee ?” 
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In like manner p. 6, par. 10: ‘ They had no way to pass 
away unless thou wpheldest them,” by perverting the meta- 
phorical idea of ‘ contineres,”’ makes the sense unintelligible, 
and the connexion with the preceding verse utterly destitute 
of meaning. 

In the preceding par. p. 6, “ Uberibus inhiabam plorans,” 
does not mean “I hung upon the breast and cried.” IJnhiare, 
as “ Parthico et inhiat auro,” signifies to gape eagerly for ; and 
the true translation would have been, as in the old version, 
** to cry greedily for the breast.” 

Page 4, par. 6. Psalm xviii. 13, (in the authorized version 
xix. 13) is rendered “ Spare thy servant from the power of the 
enemy.” St. Augustine uses the words of the Vulgate, “ ab 
alienis parce servo tuo ;” and, at first, we imagined that the 
editors, as is their wont, had given the words of the authorized 
version. But, on reference to the Psalms, we discovered that 
the passage is translated, ‘* Keep back thy servant from pre- 
sumptuous sins.” 

e were still further perplexed, by finding, in‘one of the very 
few hermeneutical notes to be met in the volume, the foliow- 
ing explanation :— 

“ So the Greek versions and vulgate ; rendering M"T¥ tsedim as 
D8 éserim, as it elsewhere signifies ‘the proud,’ not ‘ proud pre- 
sumptuous sins.’ They interpret it of sins forced on a person by the 
enemy. There are two sources of sins: one from one’s self, the other 
from the persuasion of others ; to which the prophet refers, I suppose, 
when he says, ‘ cleanse me from my secret faults,’ and ‘ ab alients '— 
‘spare thy servant.’ ”"—St. dug. de Lib Arb. |. iii. c. 10. 

This is quite the reverse of fact. The vulgate and Greek 
versions do not render it—‘* Spare thy servant from the 
power of the enemy.” They both agree in their translation: 
“Acro Gorpwy peoa Te dedeos.” % Ab alienis purce servo tuo.” 

The critical explanation is incorrect in both its parts. It 
does not give the present Hebrew reading correctly, nor does 
it truly suggest the conjectural reading, nen which the Sep- 
tuagint and Vulgate may be supposed to have been translated. 

he —— Hebrew reading is not, as stated, DO'T3 tsedim, 
which, from the nominative T¥ t#sed, latus, would mean “ the 
sides ;” as in Exodus xxvi. 18: * It shall hang over the sides 
of the tabernacle—"7¥79y hal-tsidde. The present reading 


is OT zedim, from the nominative Tt zed, “ swelling ”— 


“arrogant,” and is rendered in the authorized version, 
‘* proud presumptuous sins.” 
Nor did the authors of the Vulgate and Greek versions, as 
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the editors conjecture, read OY tserim, which, from the no- 
minative tser ¥, insectator, would mean “ persecutors ;” but 
om sarim (from the root WW zur, alienari), which they 


translate literally, “ alienis,” 4\\orpwy. The word is of fre- 
quent occurrence. Even in the Psalms there are several 
examples, as xliv. 21, * Conversi sunt ad deum alienum,”— 
WON} leel zar. And again, in the very form in which it 


? 
occurs here ( Psalm liv. 5), “ For strangers have risen up against 
me,”—O zarim. 

The citation from St. Augustine, so far from confirming 
this conjecture, in fact directly contravenes it ; for he expressly 
uses the word “alienis ;” nor is there a single expression 
which could, by possibility, imply that he referred either to 
the “ enemy” or the ‘‘ persecutor.” 

Page 7, par. 12: ‘* Whose Unity is the mould of all things,” 
is, in the first place, not very good sense; for it is not easy to 
conceive how the Unity of God can be a mould of anything, 
much less of the creation ; and, at all events, it is a very arbi- 
trary, not to say absurd, rendering, of * Tu une, a quo est 
omnis modus.” ‘The true translation is, as it is literally ren- 
oan in our own version, ‘* Thou alone, from whom is all 
orm.” 

Page 11, par. 19: ‘ For, unless forced, I had not learnt.” 
The change of tense in the verb discerem materially injures, 
if it do not utterly destroy, the connexion of the clauses. 

Page 12, par. 20: “ Morientem a te” does not mean “ dying 
far away from thee,” which would be “ procul a te;” but 
“ dying from thee.’ The idea is “ dying by departing from 
thee.” The phrase frequently occurs in St. Augustine; for 
instance B. ii. 4, where we observe it is correctly translated. 

Page 12, par. 21: “ Thou power who girest vigour to my 
soul and quickenest my thoughts !” is a false and pointless 
translation of the tender and expressive words, “‘ maritans 
mentem meam et sinum cogitationis mez.” The coldness of 
the translation is even more censurable than its wideness of 
the sense ; and is made more remarkable by the necessary op- 
position of the following words, “ non te amabum et fornicabar 
abs te.” Here again the old version renders it correctly : 
“Thou power espousing my mind, and the bosom of my 
thought !” 

But the increasing number of our pages reminds us of the 
necessity of drawing to a close; and we shall not pursue 
farther the ungrateful work of verbal or grammatical criticism. 
Before we part, however, from the new translation of the Con- 
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Fessions, we must devote a few words to the note upon the 
doctrine of purgatory, which the editors (B. ix. 32) have ap- 
provingly adopted from the old translation. We have already 
cited* the passage on which it purposes to comment. But, that 
the reader may see both, side by side—the text and the com- 
mentary—we deem it right to copy, a second time, at least a 
few sentences. We give them in the words of the Library 
version :— 


“ And, behold, the corpse was carried to the burial ; we went, and 
returned without tears. For neither in those prayers which we poured 
Forth to Thee, when the sacrifice of our ransom was offered hr her, 
when now the corpse was by the grave’s side, as the manner there 
is, previous to its being laid therein, did I weep during even those 


“ But now, with a heart cured of that wound, wherein it might 
seem blame-worthy for an earthly feeling, I pour out to Thee, our 
God, in behalf of that Thy handmaid, a far different kind of tears, 
flowing from a spirit shaken by the thoughts of the dangers of every 
soul that dieth in Adam 

“ Hearken unto me, I entreat Thee, by the medicine of our wounds, 
Who hung upon the tree, and now, sitting at thy right hand, maketh 
intercession unto Thee for us. I know that she dealt mercifully, 
and, from her heart, forgave her debtors their debts; do Thou also 
Sorgive her debts, whatever she may have contracted in so many 
years since the waters of salvation.” — Confessions, pp. 178-180. 

Upon this passage we find the following comment :— 

“ Here my Popish translator says that the sacrifice of the mass 
was offered for the dead. That the ancients had communion with 
their burials, I confess. But for what ? 

“1. To testify their dying in the communion of the Church. 

“2. Togive thanks for their departure. 

“3. To pray God to give them a place in his paradise. 

“4, Anda part in the first resurrection: but not as a propitiatory 
sacrifice to deliver them out of purgatory, which the mass is now 
only meant for. [Old ed.] 

“ That the prayers for the dead, in the ancient Church,” the editors 
continue, “so far from favouring, are opposed, to the Romish doc- 
trine of purgatory, see Bishop Bull, Serm. 3.” Note, p. 178. 

The editors adopt Archbishop Ussher’s plausible theory, 
which, while it admits the usage of prayers for the dead in the 
ancient Church, and even of the commemoration of them in 
the sacrifice of the altar—absurdly travestied in this note as 
“communion with their burials”-—yet denies that this practice 
implied the belief of purgatory. The object of these comme- 
morations of the dead, says the note, was fourfold : “to testify 








“ Dublin Review,’ No. xiii, p. 21. 
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their dying in the communion of the Church” —“ to give thanks 
for their departure” —* to pray God to give them a place in his 
paradise”—(a practice which would be utterly without meaning 
unless in the doctrine of purgatory)—“ to pray for a place in 
the first resurrection.” 

Now, without stopping to examine how far these explana- 
tions of the usage, and particularly the last, may be founded 
in truth, we need only observe, that, however plausible this 
theory may look, while it stands by itself, it was certainly very 
injudicious to place it in juxtaposition with the plain and 
unequivocal language of St. Augustine. Is there a single 
word which could by possibility imply that the object of the 
usage, as he applies it to his holy mother, could have been any 
one of the four specified? or, indeed, any other than that 
which is necessarily connected with the belief of purgatory,— 
viz. to pray for the remission of more venial offences unfor- 
given, or of the debt of punishment unpaid, before death? 
Does he pray to attest her “having died in Catholic com- 
munion’’? Does he give thanks for her departure? Does 
he pray—to adopt even this hypothesis—for “a place in 
the first resurrection”? Not a word of all this. It is not 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving, or of the communion of the 
saints, which is offered: it is the propitiatory sacrifice of our 
ransom. He implores—simply “ for the sins of his mother ;” 
‘he thinks with terror of the dangers of every soul which dieth 
in Adam,” and beseeches, that, as she forgave her debtors, so 
also her God would forgive her own debts. He does not, it is 
true, use the express word purgatory; he does not, like 
St. Cyril (Cat. xxiii. 10), entreat that the Lord would grant 
“a respite of her punishment ;” nor stop, like the same 
St. Cyril, to solve the difficulties, which, then, as now, were 
proposed against the doctrine. But he uses language which 
it is impossible to mistake, and whose obvious meaning this 
shallow note cannot, in the eyes of any reader, however pre- 
judiced, either mystify or conceal.* 





* Among the “ variations” of the Church of England, not the least remarkable 
is that which regards this very practice of prayers for the dead. We extract from 
Collier the form of burial, as it stood in the primitive Anglican Liturgy prescribed 
in 1548, Let the reader peruse it, side by side with the beautiful, but hollow and 
soulless, form of burial in the revised Liturgy of the present day. 

“In the office of the burial of the dead,’’ writes Collier, “when the priest 
throws earth upon the corpse, he says, ‘ I commend thy soul to God, the Father 
Almighty, and thy body to the ground,’ ” &c. 

And the next prayer begins thus,— 

“We commend into Thy hands of mercy, most merciful Father, the soul of 
this brother departed,—that, when the judgment shall come, which Thou hast 
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But we must have done, for the present, with the Library, 
and the remarkable and very interesting controversy with 
which it is identified. The perplexed and jarring opinions of 
the disputants—all members of the English Church, and all 
claiming the character of especial orthodoxy—but serve, by 
the contrast they present, to illustrate the uniform and con- 
sistent theory of tradition, as it is acknowledged in the Catholic 
Church, -—guarded in its purity, and explained with unchang- 


ing truth, by that unerring authority which is the guide of 





committed to Thy well-beloved Son, both this our brother and we may be found 
acceptable in Thy sight, and may receive that blessing,’’ &c. 

The next prayer stands thus,— 

“ Almighty God, we give Thee hearty thanks for this Thy servant whom Thou 
hast delivered out of the miseries of this wretched world, from the body of death, 
and all temptations; and, as we trust Thou hast brought his soul, which he com- 
mitted into Thy holy hands, into sure consolation and rest, grant, we beseech 
Thee, that, at the day of judgment, his soul and the souls of all Thy elect de- 
parted out of this life, may with us, and we with them, fully receive Thy promises, 
and be made perfect altogether, through the glorious resurrection of Thy Son 
Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

After the second lesson, “ Lord have mercy on us,” &c. and the “Lord's 
Prayer,” the priest says,— 

“ Enter not, O Lord, into judgment with Thy servant. 

“ Answer. For in Thy sight no man living shall be justified. 

«*P, From the gates of hell, 

“A. Deliver them, O Lord. 

** P. I believe to see the goods of the Lord, 

* A. In the land of the living. 

“ P. O Lord, graciously hear my prayer. 

* A. And let my cry come unto Thee. 

Then follows this prayer,— 

“ O Lord, in Whom do live the spirits of them that be dead, and in Whom the 
spirits of them that be elected, after they be delivered from the burthen of the 
flesh, be in joy and felicity, grant unto this Thy servant, that the sins which he 
committed in this world be not imputed to him, but that he, escaping the gates of 
hell and pains of eternal darkness, may'ever dwell in the regions of light, with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the place where is no weeping, sorrow, nor heavi- 
ness ; and, when that dreadful day of the resurrection shall come, make him rise 
also with the just and righteous, and receive this body again to glory, then made 
free and incorruptible: set him on the right hand of Thy Son, Jesus Christ, amid 
Thy holy and elect, that he may hear with them those most sweet and comfortable 
words—‘ Come to me,’ &c. Grant this, we beseech Thee, O merciful Father, 
through Jesus Christ, our Mediator and Redeemer. Amen.”—-Collier’s “ Ecc. 
History of England,” Book iv. p. 257. 

Such was the spirit—such were the words, of the burial service—embodying, of 
course, the belief of the English Church in 1548. But a new spirit came upon 
her. In 1551 the Liturgy was revised ; the burial service reformed as we read it 
now. The authors of the “ Tracts ” would represent the alteration as merely ex- 
pressing the silence of the Church upon this doctrine. But, when we remember 
that the change was effected by the adherents of Calvin, Bucer, and Peter Martyr, 
and was intended to express their well-known denial of prayer for the dead, it is 
impossible to conceive that the expunging these prayers from the service did not 
amount to a positive disavowal and reprobation of the doctrine, as well as the prac- 
tice which implies it. 
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all—learned, and unlearned—the professor, amid the treasures 
of his library, and the peasant in the unlettered simplicity of 
his fireside. 

Nor is the argument founded in the contrast alone, but in 
a plain and direct inference from the principles put forward 
by the contending parties. The obvious wad: satisfactory rea- 
sonings of the traditionist demonstrate, beyond the possibility 
of question, the authority of Catholic tradition, at least as the 
interpreter of the written word of God. Nor does the reply 
of the anti-traditionist touch these arguments directly: it is a 
reply “ad hominem,” affecting the argument, not in itself, 
but “as serving their cause very little, however well a dex- 
terous Jesuit might press it into the papal service.”* What 
is the inference? That tradition is to be rejected? Clearly 
not. But that with these principles its use is incompatible; 
that it cannot be reconciled with private judgment; and that 
it cannot be adopted, even as an interpreter of the Scripture, 
unless digested and explained by an infallible tribunal, beyond 
which there is no appeal. ‘The authority of Catholic tra- 
dition must be admitted,” argues the traditionist. ‘ But it 
cannot be admitted, if the principles of Protestantism be true,” 
replies (and convincingly) the advocate of private judgment. 
Therefore—for the arguments of both are conclusive—“ the 
principles of Protestantism are false and untenable.” 

Such is, such must be, the conclusion drawn on the admitted 
principles of Protestantism. Ages have passed away, reforms 
unnumbered have been attempted. Alas! each seemed more 
imperfect than that which preceded ; each but supplied mate- 
rials for new innovation! ‘The Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican, 
of the present day, could scarce be recognized by the primitive 
professors of their respective creeds. Catholic truth alone 
remains unaltered ; cok successive defection but rendering its 
limits clearer and more distinct. Branches have fallen from 
the ancient cedar ; but, though they may put forth feeble and 
unhealthy roots, far away from its sheltering shade, they carry 
with them no portion of its native vigour; their fall but seems 
to bring out its majestic proportions into clearer relief,—their 
sickly and unnatural vegetation but enhances, by the contrast, 
the simple but luxuriant vigour of the parent tree. “ Impro- 
batio quippe heereticorum,” writes St. Augustine ;+ facit emi- 
nere quid Ecclesia sentiat et quid habeat sana doctrina.” 





* Mr. Fitzgerald, “‘ Episcopacy,” &c. p. 29. + Conf. 1. vii. c. 19, 
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Art. VII.—First Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths § Marriages in England.—London: 1839. 
HE institution of a new system of registration in 1837, 
subject to the control of a central board, expressly orga- 
nized for the purpose, is an important era in statistical annals. 
Under the old system many inaccuracies were permitted, if 
not unavoidable: nor was the kind of information afforded 
sufficiently precise to be made available for the solution of 
many questions depending on the duration of human life. 
The insufficiency of existing data has been generally admitted, 
even as regards the most common questions of business, but 
as regards the nicer points involved in the regulation of Benefit 
and Friendly Societies, they have afforded no assistance what- 
ever. It has been found impossible to make any estimate of 
the influence of locality in different portions of the empire on 
the health of its inhabitants; to compare the low with the hilly 
districts, the north with the south, or the maritime with the 
inland situations; to exhibit the influence of civic as com- 
pared with rural life; to display the relative effects of agricul- 
ture, mining, and manufactures, on the respective followers 
of these occupations; or, lastly, to point out the influence of 
various exterior agencies in modifying the conditions and 
health of the people. As the report before us supplies many 
of these defects, and has every appearance of having been 
drawn up with scrupulous accuracy, we shall avail ourselves of 
its contents so far as they go, and endeavour, with such other 
aids as we possess, to lay before our readers a succinct account 
of the actual state of the population. 

Although it would be an error to suppose that the prosperity 
of any country is strictly indicated by the degree of condensa- 
tion of its population, yet there can be little doubt, when asso- 
ciated with wealth and a low mortality, that it must be received 
as an index of the thriving state of its inhabitants. Ireland, 
it is true, forms a remarkable exception to the truth of this 
observation ; but the case of Ireland has never been satisfac- 
torily explained, unless indeed the culture of potatoes, which 
constitute the chief article of subsistence, may be considered 
as the substitute for all other necessaries of life. In India, and 
also in China, where the population is unusually dense, the 
uncommon productiveness of the soil, in rice and other edible 
grain, has usually been regarded as the cause of this condition 
of the population ; whereas the reverse is uniformly observed 
to be the case in the northern and less genial latitudes. The 
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following is a summary of the population of the United King- 
dom and its dependencies, according to the last enumeration 
in 1831, to which has been added the estimated increase since 
that period up to January l, 1839; which has been calculated 
on the basis that the increase has proceeded in the same ratio 
as that for the preceding decade. 





England. | Wales. | Seotand. Ireland, | Pritish Fee Total. 





Census 

for 1831. || 13,091,005] 806,182 a.g0s,114 7,767,401] 108,710 |. 277,017 | 24,410,429 
Estimated 

Increase. 1,808,194) 93,366} 100,516/1,105,883 9,966 3,117,916 














Total..} 14,899,199} 899,548 2,465,630 8,873,284} 113,666 | 277,017 | 27,528,346 














The population of the metropolis in 1831 was 1,594,890, 
to which, if we add 241,423, or at the rate of 1°8 per cent. 
annual increase, will render the population on Jan. 1, 1839, 
1,836,313, or nearly two millions! ‘The area of the whole 
United Kingdom has been estimated very differently. Taking 
it, according to Mr. Driver, at 77,394,433 acres, or 120,772 
square miles, this will give 227 inhabitants to every square 
mile, which is considerably higher than that for any other 
country of equal extent in —_ . There is a good deal of 
disparity in this respect in the different divisions of the empire, 
and also in the different counties. In England the density of 
the population is most conspicuous, being 294 to the square 
mile. Next to England comes Ireland, or 292 to 1, and after 
that, Scotland, or 80 to 1; so that Scotland is not one-third as 
thickly peopled as either of the former countries; a circum- 
stance which may be accounted for by the greater extent 
(nearly one-half) of barren and waste moor and mountain 
lands in that country, and from the continual migration of its 
inhabitants to the more fertile districts of England. The same 
inequality of distribution is observable in the different coun- 
ties, in which the number of the inhabitants is found to vary 
from 133 to 37,000 per square league. ‘The latter term ex- 
presses the extraordinary condensation of the population of 
the county of Middlesex, including the greater meet of Lon- 
pahpr en is without a parallel in ancient or modern history ; 
while the former indicates the dispersed and scanty population 
in the unhealthy and fenny districts of Leicestershire and 
Cambridgeshire, as well as in some of the Welsh and Scottish 
counties. It is difficult to estimate the density of the popula- 
tion of London, properly so called; but of the a in- 

HH 
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cluding the suburban districts, it is at the rate of 26,512 to 
each square mile. In some of the most populated parts of the 
town of Manchester, it is at the rate of 73,121 per square mile; 
and of Liverpool, so high as 83,262 per square mile. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected with 
this subject is the extraordinary increase of the population of 
late years. To put this in an appreciable and striking point 
of view, it will be necessary to compare the existing popula- 
tion with that of former periods, as well as with the population 
of other countries. Mr. Sharon Turner, whose investigations 
into the Saxon portion of our history entitle his opinion to 
much consideration, has estimated the population of England 
and Wales, at the period of the Norman conquest, at 1,700,000 
souls. In 1377, in the reign of Edward IIT, it amounted, 
according to the official tax-tables of the time, to 2,635,000 ; 
in 1577, according to Raleigh, to 4,500,000; in 1700, accord- 
ing to Rickman, to 5,475,000; in 1750, to 6,467,000; and, 
in 1770, to 7,428,000. From the first of these epochs, there- 
fore, to 1839, the number of the people of England and Wales 
increased twenty-six-fold, or from 29 inhabitants to each 
square mile (which is about equivalent to the present popula- 
tion of Russia and Turkey), they have multiplied to 275 to 
each square mile. If Ireland and Scotland are viewed in this 
aspect, the most remarkable contrast is exhibited. From 1698 
to 1831, a period of 133 years, the population of Scotland 
was found to have increased only from 1,025,000 to 2,365,000, 
or about 231 per cent.; while in Ireland, during the same 
—_ the increase amounted, according to South and W. 

etty, from 1,096,647 to 7,767,000, or 708 per cent., which 
is rather less than three times as great as took place in Eng- 
land and Wales, during the same period, and more than three 
times as great as took place in Scotland. This conclusion ap- 
pears so incredible, that we are compelled to believe that the 
data on which the Irish calculations are founded must be in- 
correct. 

During the first half of the last century, the increase of the 
population of England and Wales amounted to only 172 per 
cent.; but, during the last half, it rose to 52% per cent. ; or, 
if we take the 30 years from 1700 to 1730, and compare them 
with the last 30 years of the century, the proportional increase 
was as 44 to 2714 per cent. But how far does this fall short of 
the increase during the present century, from 1801 to 1831, 
when it amounted to upwards of 564 per cent., or, fourteen 
times more rapid than for the corresponding period of the 
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previous century. In fact, the total increase of the population 
(6,925,767), during the 39 years of the present century, very 
nearly doubles the total increase of the population (4,052,660), 
for the whole of the last century. At the present rate the 
population would nearly double itself in 48 years. But, at 
the time of the Revolution in 1688, it would have required, 
at the then existing rate of increase, 250 years to produce this 
effect. The increase of population in some of our great manu- 
facturing and commercial towns, exceeds all modern example, 
as will appear from the following table. 





Manchester. Glasgow. Birmingham. Leeds. 





Year. |[nhabitants.} Year. Inhabitants. Year. [Inhabitants. Year. |[nhabitants. 





1708 8,000 1708 11,948 1700 15,000 1774 17,000 
1791 70,000 1785 45,889 1781 50.000 1781 53,000 
1821 | 133,000 1821 | 147,197 182t | 130,000 1821 83,000 
1831 | 182,812 1831 | 202,426 1831 | 146,986 1831 | 123,893 
Increase Tnerease Increase Increase 
in 123 years, in 123 years, in 131 years, in 57 years, 
from 100 to 2,285 | from 100 to 1,695 | from 100 to 980 from 100 to 725 

















It is to be observed, however, that the rate of progression for 
England and Wales appears to have reached its maximum. 
From 1801 to 1821, the mean decennial increase was 16°13 per 
cent.; but, for the corresponding decade, from 1821 to 1831, 
it fell to 16°01 percent. Ifa similar comparison be instituted 
between Great Britain and France, during comparable pe- 
riods of their history, that is, before and after the war, when 
the territory of the latter was again reduced to its ancient 
limits, a like result will be educed. In 1791, the population 
of France was estimated, by a commission of the Constituent As- 
sembly, at 26,363,000; in 1817, it was computed at 29,217,465; 
and, in 1831, at 32,560,934. During 40 years, therefore, from 
1791 to 1831, the increase amounted to 6,197,934, or 234 

r cent. ; while, during the same period, the increase in Great 
Britain amounted to 62} per cent.—that is, in the propor- 
tion of 8 to 3, or nearly three times as great. Or, if we take 
the 14 years, from 1817 to 1831, the increase for France will 
be found to be 11°44, but for Great Britain, 22°11 per cent. 
Still the mere increase of population is no criterion of the civi- 
lization or prosperity of a nation, but depends om many other 
circumstances, which we shall allude to presently. According 
to M. Jonnés, the population in England and Russia would 
double itself in about the same period, that is, in 47 to 48 
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years; in Prussia it would double itself in a space less by 
nine years; while in Germany it would require more by 73, 
and in France more by 78 years, than would be required for 
England. The inference from these facts is too obvious to be 
mentioned. 

The increase of population in this country has not depended 
on the number of births being greater in relation to the whole 
number of the people, but to a decrease in the rate of mor- 
tality ; not because many are born, but because few die during 
a given period. ‘This is an important fact, and makes the 
chief difference between other countries and our own. It is 
admitted to be generally true that as civilization advances, a 
proportional diminution takes place in the births and deaths, 
and generally also in the marriages; while, on the contrary, 
it is an unerring sign of barbarity, when the mortality is great 
and the reproduction rapid. The proportion of marriages in 
Great Britain to the whole population was, in 1750, as 1 to 
115, but it gradually fell to 1 in 127 in 1831, since which 
period it appears again to have diminished to 1 in 145. M. 
Bossi, in his Statistigue du Département de L’ Aisne, which he 
has divided into four portions, has exhibited, in a very striking 
point of view, the direct relation which prevails between the 
births, deaths, and marriages ; and, at the same time, the de- 
pendence of these events upon the fact of locality. 

Deaths. Marriages. Births. 
In the mountainous diswicts....1 in 38°3 1in 179 1 in 34°8 
On banks of rivers...............000+ lin 266 1in145 1 in 288 
On level partssown with corn....1 in 246 lin 135 1 in 275 


In parts interspersed with . ‘ : . ' 
ponds and marshes.......... ieee tM 4 teeet 


But in Cadiz, where, according to Colonel Sykes, the mor- 
tality exceeds that for any other capital city in Europe, the 
annual deaths exceeding the annual births in the proportion 
of 2,190 to 2,086, the marriages are only 1 in 170 inhabitants. 
The fecundity also of marriage fell in the same degree. In 
1688 there was 1 birth to every 28 inhabitants; but, in 1831, 
it had fallen to 1 in 36; in 1838, to 1 in 40. In Scotland it was, 
in 1881, 1 in 34; in Ireland, 1 in 27; in Russia, 1 in 24. 
The same decrease of fecundity is observable in France; but 
England, contrary to the general belief, is the least fecund of 
any country in Europe. a Russia, Prussia, and Austria, at 
least four births occur to every 100 inhabitants ; while in Scot- 
land, France, and England, the proportion is diminished to 3 
per cent. or less. ‘Ihe decrease in mortality is still more con- 
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spicuous, The absolute number of deaths in England did not 
increase during 36 years (from 1780 to 1815), although the 
population increased from 7,814,000 to 11,525,000, or 47 per 
cent. In 1730 the deaths were in the proportion of 1 in 31; in 
1831 they had diminished to 1 in 58. This is collected from 
the public registers and enumerations, which sufficiently re- 
present the great amelioration which has taken place, although 
they do not accurately represent the existing mortality, in 
consequence of the great inaccuracy with which they have 
been kept. It has been found, for instance, under the new 
system of registration, that the number of registered births in 
England aa Wales, for the year ending June 30, 1838, ex- 
ceeded the number of registered baptisms under the old system 
by 42,535 souls; and, in the same manner, that the number 
of deaths exceeded the number of burials by 44,241. Allow- 
ing, therefore, for these unrecorded deaths, the present mor- 
tality may be estimated, for England and Wales, as 1 in 48 
for males, and 1 in 51 for females, the mean being about 1 in 
49, for both sexes combined. This, however, is the least mor- 
tality of any country in Europe. Neither does this depend 
entirely on the increased longevity of the old, but on the im- 
provement in the value of life at all ages. From 1751 to 1760, 
as many as 51 per cent. of those who died within the bills of 
mortality, died under 20 years uf age; but the relative num- 
ber of those who died under that age in 1831, did not exceed 
42+ per cent. of the whole. This improvement is best seen 
during the present century, corresponding with the more rapid 
increase of the population. This, however, is obviously a com- 
parison of one improvement with another, or of the mortality of 
the youngcompared with that ofthe old. But, if the mortality 
of those under 20 years of age be compared with the whole 
living population (as it ought to be), it will then be found to 
have diminished from 1 in 764 in 1780, to 1 in 139 in 1833, 
or nearly one-half. It appears, therefore, from this statement, 
that one of the great causes why other countries increase their 
population, is the number and fecundity of their marriages; 
but that Great Britain is chiefly indebted for this effect to the 
diminution of its mortality, which is probably the best indi- 
vidual criterion which exists of the prosperity of a country. 
Nothing contributes so remarkably to accelerate or retard the 
population as the price of wheat, or, what is nearly equivalent to 
the same thing, the rate of wages, or the general demand for 
labour, which rises and falls according to the price of wheat. 
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A fall of 10s. 6d. the quarter in 1792, compared with 1790, 
occasioned an increase of more than 4,000 marriages, and 
twice that number of conceptions. A similar decline of 1/. 1s. 
the quarter, in 1797, as compared with 1795, occasioned an 
increase of 6,000 marriages, and upwards of 13,000 concep- 
tions. Its effects, however, are still more apparent in increas- 
ing the mortality. ‘Ihe average price of wheat, in England 
and Wales, in 1800, was 5/. 13s. 7d. the quarter. The ave- 
rage price for the two years preceding and following, was 
21. 18s. 10d. The deaths in the former year, within the bills 
of mortality, were increased 1-4th. But the conceptions were 
decreased 1-10th. From documents furnished by Mr. War- 
gentin, respecting the diocesses of Upsal and Carlstadt, it would 
appear that the average mortality for these places respectively, 
during the 23 years preceding 1771, was 1 in 38 and 1 in 384; 
but that it was augmented to 1 in 19 and 1 in 124 in 1773, 
in consequence of the scarcity which followed the bad harvests 
of 1771 and 1772. The command, therefore, of the necessa- 
ries of life, accelerates the population not only by promoting 
marriages and conceptions, but by diminishing the amount of 
mortality. 

The prevalence of epidemics is found materially to affect the 
rate of mortality in large towns, but less so in the country than 
might, at first sight, have been expected. ‘Their rage is chiefly 
expended on the old and infirm, who are thus swept off some- 
what before their time, so that the number of deaths after- 
wards is less than before. Of the single causes which have 
contributed to the diminution of mortality, none has been 
so conspicuous as the ameliorations effected in the treatment 
of typhus fever, and in the prevention of small-pox by vaccina- 
tion. ‘The casualties of war, and, consequently the differences 
between war and peace, have scarcely been observed to have 
any appreciable effect upon the total mortality. 

The insalubrity of cities, as compared with rural dis- 
tricts, is well exemplified by the comparative mortality of the 
metropolis with the five south-western counties of England, 
inclusive of their principal towns. The number of deaths in 
the metropolitan division, embracing an area of nearly 70 
square miles, and a population of 1,790,451 souls, was, for 
the year ending June 30, 1838, 53,597; but, in the counties 
abovementioned, embracing 7,933 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 1,723,770 souls, only 34,074, or 57 per cent. lots 
than in the metropolis. A similar result is obtained from a 
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more extended comparison, comprising, on the one hand, 
most of the large towns in England, with the exception of the 
metropolis, and, on the other hand, portions of different 
counties, selected indiscriminately, but exclusive of their prin- 
cipal towns. The area of the former was 677 square miles, 
the population 1,762,712: of the latter, 9,312 square miles, 
population 1,776,980. The deaths in towns for . half-year 
ending December 31, 1837, were 22,994, or 1 in 38 annually. 
In the country, 14,473, or 1 in 61. ‘Thus the civic exceeded 
the rural mortality by 52 per cent. From this statement also 
it further appears that the mortality of the metropolis coin- 
cides very nearly with that of other large towns,—an equality 
of health which must be ascribed, in great measure, to its 
admirable internal economy, to its excellent police, abundant 
supply of water, and general cleanliness ; to which we must 
add the comparative infrequency of juvenile labour, or exercise 
of deleterious trades, which are prolific sources of disease and 
death in many of our provincial towns. 

It has been conceived that the higher rate of mortality in 
towns and manufacturing counties is due tothe increase of 
deaths under two years of age ; and that after that period the 
mortality is not increased in towns, but even diminished. M. 
Villermé has shown, from the population returns of 1813 to 
1830, the fallacy of this supposition. Contrasting the mean 
mortality of 19 agricultural counties (inclusive of Cambridge, 
which is most unhealthy), with nine which are distinguished 
for their manufactures, the following was the result :— 





The Number that die 
between their 10th 

The Survivors} and 40th year. 

Of 10,000 Individuals born of their 10th 
year amount! Reckoning} Reckoning 

to from Birth.|from 10th year. 








Mean for the Agricultural Counties. . 6,495 2,038 3,134 
Mean for the Manufacturing Counties 5,645 2,104 3,726 
Ail England proper eovccene 6,094 2,064 3,387 














This will appear still more remarkable if we compare the mor- 
tality of Lancashire alone with Herefordshire, or with all 
England at different periods of life. The following table ex- 
hibits the mortality per cent. out of 100 individuals belonging 
to each class respectively, from which it will be obvious that, 
up to eighty years of age, the mortality falls considerabl 

heavier a the manufacturing counties than on all England 


in general, or on the agricultural counties in particular. 
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Table of Deaths per cent. at the undermentioned Ages. 























Throughout} In Lan- | In Here- 

Age. England. | cashire. |fordshire. 
Before 5 Years .... 34°8 44 24 
5—9 weeeee 16°5 8 5 
10—14 ....4. 4°3 6 4 
15—I9 ....+- 58 8 5 
20—29...... 14°2 17 12 
30--39...... 14°3 18 11 
40—49 ...0.. 16°4 21 12 
50—59 ...... 20°8 25 16 
60—69...... 34°3 38 29 
70—79 .. 2005 59°3 63 53 
80—89 ...06. 87°5 88 85 
90—99 ..0e0e 95°5 94 93 
Above 100 .... 100-0 100 100 





The greater salubrity of the country, as compared with 
towns, will be further evinced by the comparative fatality of 
different diseases under these different circumstances. ‘The 
excellent arrangements which have been adopted since 1837, 
of keeping accurate registers of the causes of death throughout 
the country, are deserving of the highest praise. They will 
not indeed afford any indication of the degree of prevalence 
of chronic and unimportant diseases, because as these do not 
often terminate fatally, the traces of their existence will be 
unrecorded ; but of those which are of a serious character, 
they will serve as a tolerably correct index. They will de- 
monstrate the comparative prevalence of disease in the two 
sexes, at different periods of life, and in different districts of the 
country. Possibly they may explain the order of recurrence 
of e mies disorders, and their connexion with seasons and 
localities. ‘They will further serve to point out the influence 
of trades and professions, degrees of civilization and wealth, 
and other external agencies, in creating or exciting into acti- 
vity various predispositions of the human frame; and it is not 
improbable that they may suggest many ameliorative measures 
for the conservation of public health, and many salubrious 
residences which are at present unsuspected. From these 
registers it appears that out of 37,467 deaths in towns and 
counties, the causes of death were assigned in 35,707 cases, 
leaving only 4°6 per cent. unascertained. Of these 35,707 
deaths, 30,837 were occasioned by the following causes, which 
we have set down in a tabular form, for the convenience of 
comparison, together with the increase per cent. of the mor- 
tality of towns over that which is found to exist in the open 
country. 
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Table of Deaths from 24 Different Diseases, in favour of 
the open Country. 
Deaths Deaths 
DISEASES. in in Increase DISEASES. in in Increase 
Cities. Country. per cent. Cities. Country. per cent. 

Dropsy .......- 671 583 15:1 || Cholera. ...... 77 88 102 
Hernia ........ 381 =. 26~=—-:19*2 || Gastro-Enteritis. 690 317 117 
Hooping Cough.. 387 317 221 || Hydrocephalus .. 618 272 127 
Scarlet Fever.... 201 153 81°3 || Dysentery...... 106 43 8146 
Consumption.... 4248 38066 38:5 || Erysipelas...... 86 384 153 
Diseases of Heart 234 163 38:5 |} Convulsions ....2006 695 188 
Rheumatism.... 46 28 64°3 |} Quinsy. ........ 61 20 205 
Childbed ...... 177. 108s 71°8 | Measles ........ 848 252 236 
Sudden and Vio- 2 er. || Asthma .......- 346 94 268 

lent Death .. § 908 517 756 | Diarthora ...... 757 164 361 
Croup...... sees 244 185 80°8 || Teething .. ... 524 75 599 
Typhaus ........ 1532 810 88:0 | Small Pox...... 1800 197 809 
Inflammation of | 

Lungs ...... } 1019 587 = 89°7 || 





Table of Deaths from 10 Different Diseases, in favour of Cities. 














Deaths 
DISEASES. AR ri 1 
Cities. Country. percent. 
Insanity ....... . 36 36 00 
Apoplexy ....-.3806 331 8:16 
Hydrothorax .... 99 110 = I1°1 
Atrophy .... .--117 = 138 17°9 
Epilepsy . ....+- 57 68 19°3 


Deaths 
DIsEasEs. 7. Increase 
Cities. Country. per cent. 
Inflammation.... 287 297 253 
Scrofula........ 66 87 818 
Old Age......++1234 1649  383°6 
Tabes ...00 see. 43 62 441 
Thrush ......-. 91 182 450 





From which it would seem that the fatality of certain disorders 
is augmented in a frightful degree from the condensation of 


the population. 
more than 1-3d; in child-bed, 


In consumption, for instance, it is augmented 


croup, and typhus, more than 


2-3ds ; in gastro-enteritis, or severe dyspeptic complaints, it 
is more than doubled ; in convulsions and measles it is trebled ; 
in diarrhoea it is nearly quadrupled; in teething it is nearly 
sextupled ; and, in small-pox it is more than octupled. The 
destruction from this ancient enemy of the human race in Eng- 


land and Wales, during this 


half-year, amounted to 5,811 


lives, of which 1,056 occurring in the metropolis and some 
other large towns, were found to have happened at the ages 
and in the proportions represented in the following ‘Table :-— 








Ages. | o—4 | 5—9 | 10-14 15—19 | 20-29 | 30—30 | 40-49 | 50—59 
Of every 
100 931| 141 | 1-70 | 274 | 0-47 | O18 | 0-09 


Deaths. 





{x 00 
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It is reasonable to presume that the majority of these cases 
were unprotected by vaccination ; both because they occurred 
in very early life, and among the poor, whose improvidence on 
such matters resists every motive that can be employed. 334, 
or nearly one-third, occurred before the termination of the 
second year; 117 before the termination of the ninth month; 
and 22 before the third month had expired; so that, unless 
from the interference of some overwhelming necessity, vacci- 
nationshould never be deferred beyond this period. As 
might have been expected, both from the greater facility with 
which’contagion is propagated among a dense population, as 
well as from the privations which such a state of the popula- 
tion infers, this increase was not confined to smnall-pox, but 
extended to the whole class of infectious distempers. In fact, 
as many as 23 per cent. of the whole deaths in cities, arose 
from epidemical or contagious diseases; about 65 per cent. of 
which occurred among children, and 35 per cent. among 
adults; while the deaths from similar causes in the country 
did not amount to half that number. We might, on the other 
hand, have conjectured, that as the inhabitants of cities are 
less exposed to the inclemencies of weather, and, gene- 
rally speaking, are better fed, housed and clothed than those 
in the country, and have a higher rate of wages, they would 
have enjoyed a comparative immunity from consumption, in- 
flammations of the chest, rheumatism, quinsies, and such class 
of complaints. That this is not the case, must, we apprehend, 
be attributed to the depressing influence of a contaminated 
atmosphere, joined to a sedentary mode of life and frequent 
intemperance, which conjointly undermine the constitution, 
and increase the susceptibility to disease. ‘The influence of 
early privations and fatigues on the future health, is well ex- 
emplified by the French conscriptions. Of those conscripts, 
which were drawn from the rich province of Blesle, not more 
than 26 per cent. were rejected; but as a as 58 per cent. 
were rejected as unfit for service of those which were levied 
from the poor canton of Anzon. An irrefragable proof of the 
same fact, is derived from the ratio of disease in the different 
metropolitan districts, keeping almost uniform proportion to 
the density of their respective populations; the density of the 
population being again a significant index of the poverty and 
privation of the inhabitants. In Whitechapel, where, upon 
an average, not more than 25 square yards are allotted to each 
person, the annual mortality in the half-year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1837, was 1 in 22; whereas, in St. George’s, Hano- 
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ver-square, the number of square yards to each person being 
79, the mortality was reduced to 1 in 50. The mortality from 
epidemic diseases in the latter, was to that of the former, as 
100 to 423; from typhus-fever, as 100 to 840; from diseases 
of the chest, or respiratory system, as 100 to 190; and, from 
consumption, as 100 to 202. If we contrast, in the same 
manner, the districts of St. Giles and St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, with the parish of Camberwell, a similar result is ob- 
tained. In the former, the allotment to each person is 23 
square yards, and the mortality is 1 in 31. In the latter the 
allotment is 589, and the mortality is. reduced to 1 in 53. 
The deaths from epidemical diseases were as 100 to 274; 
from typhus, as 100 to 419; from diseases of the chest, as 100 
to 183; and from consumption, as 100 to 208. ‘The effect 
of condensation and its accompaniments is not peculiar to the 
metropolis, but is exhibited in as striking a manner in other 
large towns. That exceptions do occasionally occur we are 
well aware, but still the concentration of the population must 
always be regarded as a prime concurring agent in the multi- 
plication and aggravation of disease, and is, therefore, a sub- 
ject well worthy of legislative interference. We have no doubt 
that great ameliorations might be effected by the intersection 
of large streets and thoroughfares through the crowded parts 
of the metropolis, which would conduce equally, by ventila- 
tion, to the promotion of health; and, by the destruction of 
the low haunts of vice, or by laying them open to the more 
effectual supervision of the police, to the prevention of crime. - 

The relative liability of the sexes to disease differs con- 
siderably. About 2,500 women are computed to die in child- 
bed every year in England and Wales ; about seven-eights of 
whom are swept off by puerperal fever. This is about in the 
proportion of 8 deaths to every 1,000 females of child-bearing 
age, or about half that number to every 1,000 births. But 
this source of mortality in females is nearly compensated by 
the excess of deaths in males from various accidents. Of 
4,855 violent deaths, which were registered, 3,605, or nearly 
three-quarters, were in males, leaving an excess of 2,365 to 
balance the 2,500 from child-birth in females. Under this 
head are included suicides, more than one-half of which were 
in females, and considerably more than one-half between the 
- of 20 and 30, and 50 and 60; or precisely at those ages 
when the passions are most uncontrollable, and the misfortunes 
of life most incumbent. Under this head are also mentioned 
some curious instances of death:—6 were choked; 6 were 
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killed by drinking boiling water from the spout of a tea-kettle ; 
15 were struck with lightning ; one died from the bite of a 
donkey; and another from the bleeding consequent on the 
bite of a ferret. 27 per cent. of the total mortality is referable 
to diseases of the chest,—to males and females equally. One- 
fifth of the whole number of deaths, however, arose from 
consumption alone, which was found to occur more frequently 
in the female than in the male, in the proportion of 110 to 
100. Diseases of the urinary organs destroyed five times 
more males than females, which, though partly explicable on 
the more complex organization of the former, is not entirely 
due to this cause, which is proved by diabetes, a functional 
disorder, occurring twice as often in the male as in the female. 
In the same manner, the number of ruptures in men was 
twice, and of aneurisms three times as great as in women; 
affections also of the organs of circulation were 30 per cent. 
more frequent in males, of whom it is recorded that three 
eases occurred of ruptured heart, although none of this kind 
occurred in women. Cancer destroyed 873 females and 355 
males, or, of both sexes, in the proportion of 2,456 annually. 
70 males and 15 females died from intemperance, and 86 
males and 9 females from delirium tremens. 67 males and 
12 females from gout, or 158, of both sexes, annually. It is 
remarkable that dropsy should be more frequent in males than 
in females, considering that the latter are subject to two diffe- 
rent forms of the disease, which are nearly of equal frequency. 
This may probably be referred to the habitual intemperance so 
common among the former, which predisposes equally to 
disease both of the digestive and renal organs, the prolific 
causes of general dropsy. The effect of the prohibition of the 
distillation of spirits in 1751, and raising the duties, was soon 
indicated by a fall of 10 per cent. in the mortality from dropsy, 
and 87:5 per cent. in the deaths from excessive drinking. ‘The 
number of deaths from dropsy amounted to 3°7 “yl cent, of 
the whole mortality, the numbers being for the half year, for 
males 2,473,"and for females 3,162; whereas, if we examined 
the mortality from some other much dreaded complaints, we 
shall find it exceedingly low. From the whole class of urinary 
diseases, it was less than *54 per cent. of the whole mortality, 
or 1 in 9,000 annually of the living; from rupture ‘17 per 
cent., or 1 in 80,000; from stone and gravel 1 in 38,000; and 
from hydrophobia 1 in 477,000. 

In regard to consumption, it is observable that this dreadful 
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scourge of northern latitudes, which selects for its victims the 
fairest and finest of the flock, and at that period of life when 
their services to the state are most valuable, and their own 
hopes most exuberant, rises and declines with the general 
mortality, but not in the same proportion. On the contrary, 
whenever the proportion of deaths from consumption bears a 
high ratio to the total mortality, it may be laid down as a 
general rule, that the absolute mortality, both general and 
special, is low. ‘The deaths from consumption, in the ten 
most unhealthy districts of the metropolis, being 14°4 per 
cent. of the whole mortality, the absolute general mortality 
was 1 in 30, and from consumption 1 in 208; but, when the 
deaths from consumption, in the 10 most healthy districts, 
arose to 16°4 per cent. of the total deaths, the absolute general 
mortality fell to 1 in 46, and that from consumption to 1 in 
282. ‘There is a remarkable difference in the mortality from 
this disease in different parts of the country. In England and 
Wales generally, the deaths of both sexes from this disease 
were upwards of 55,000, or 1 in 252, and in London 1 in 234. 
The proportion of deaths in females was, for England and 
Wales, 1 in 431 ; for the metropolis 1 in 464 ; for Birmingham 
1 in 404; for Manchester 1 in 392; and for Liverpool 1 in 
298: giving an advantage of nearly 56 per cent. in favour of 
London over Liverpool. In the five south-western, and there- 
fore warmest counties of England, the numbers were 1 in 587, 
but this includes the county of Cornwall, where, from the 
constant immigration of consumptive invalids on account of 
the climate, the mortality from this disease was increased to 
23°8 per cent. of the whole deaths, instead of 19°6 per cent., 
as for the whole of England and Wales. It is from the same 
cause that the male deaths in that county exceeded those of 
the females by 17 per cent., in which respect, the proportions 
are reversed as regards the case generally. ‘This arises from 
the greater facilities enjoyed by males of travelling in search 
of health, and alienating themselves from the bosom of their 
families, which cannot be accomplished in regard to females, 
without great inconvenience and expense. We have also to 
remark, that the proportional mortality of families from con- 
sumption in the metropolis, among females, ranges below that 
for the whole of England. This result was wholly unex- 
pected, and can only be accounted for, by supposing that 
among the poor, the weakly, who would otherwise fall victims 
to this disease, are previously carried off by other distempers, 
while among the more favoured classes of society there are a 
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great number who betake themselves to more genial climes, 
where they commonly die of their disease. 

We have seen that 43°60 per cent. of the whole number of 
deaths in the half year, ending Dec. 31, 1837, happened under 
10 years of age. If we contrast the causes of death of the 
remainder with the experience of the Equitable, we shall 
become aware of the great importance of medical examina- 
tions in conducting lite assurance. We are aware that the 
comparison is a rough one, and liable to many errors, but by 
selecting those diseases only for comparison which are peculiar 
to adult age, and by confining our observations exclusively to 
the male sex, we shall approach nearer the truth than would 
at first be imagined. Under the following twelve heads of 
disease, are comprised two-thirds of the whole mortality after 
ten years ofage. With the exception of consumption, the mor- 
tality from every one of these diseases was greatest among the 
insurers at the Equitable; but consumption Is a disease of early 
adult life, while most of those other diseases occur towards its 
decline. The inference, therefore, is obvious,—namely, that 
it is most important to exclude the former in all assurance 
transactions; for as the probability is, that the life will drop 
before a sufficient number of premiums have been paid to 
indemnify the risk, to relax or discontinue the practice of 
medical examinations, as is done at some of the new offices, 
with a view of conciliating business, must be considered as a 
most dangerous innovation. 


Table showing the per centage Causes of Death, as compared with 
the whole Mortality, at the Equitable and among the Population 
at large, after 10 Years of Age. 





Insurers Popu- Insurers Popu- 
DISEASE. atthe lation at DISEASE atthe lation at 
Equitable. large. Equitable. large. 





Natural Decay or Old Diseases of the Liver 4:09 2°40 
Age 13°57 13°38 || Diseases of the Uri- , 

3°41 nary Organs 1°61 

Consumption : 30.59 || Asthma ; 2°40 

Dropsy .. .seee.es ‘ 5°83 || Angina Pectoris .... 0°03 

Palsy ....- « «. «6 2°32 || Gout - : 0°15 

Dropsy of the Chest.. 5°18 1°31 ; 0°16 


Total Mortality at the Equitable from the above Diseases... 65°60 per cent. 
Ditto among the Population at large ...+..eee+seeee0-.~ 63°59 per cent. 











The period of life most favourable to the development of 
scrofula in various fatal forms, is found to be upon the cessa- 
tion of the growth. During the quinquennial period, from 15 
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to 20 years of age, the number of deaths from consumption 
was found by Dr. Emerson to be just quadruple of what took 

lace during the quinquennial period immediately preceding. 
The mortality of consumption in Carlisle from 1778 to’ 1788, 
according to Dr. Heysham, did not exceed 13°25 per cent., or 
about one-eighth of the whole mortality. 

The probability or expectation of life (that is, the number 
of years within which one-half of a given number of individuals 
of the same age die) is a matter of the greatest importance in 
assurance, annuity, and other reversionary transactions ; and, 
consequently, no pains have been spared to ascertain it. If 
equal decrements of life took place in equal periods, there 
would be little difficulty ; but the greatest difference prevails in 
this respect. The following table exhibits the proportion of 
deaths at different ages, out of 10,000 deaths of males, of 
females, and of both sexes, according to the registers of 
burials (1813 to 1830) of 3,938,496 deaths, as well as according 
to the registers of deaths, under the new system, for the year 
ending June 30, 1838. 





| REGISTERS OF BURIALS, REGISTERS OF DEATHS. 





¢ 
‘a 
a 


Per Cent. 


Females. 
Both Sexes. 
Both Sexes 


Under 1 Year | 2188) 1765/1975| 19°75 | 2339 | 1933 | 2140| 21°40 

l1— 4 1498/1450 | 1474| 14°74 | 1742} 1780] 1760) 17°60 
5— 9 437| 410] 424) 4:24] 457] 462| 460] 4-60 
10 — 19 579| 636} 607) 6:07] 554! 647] 599) 5:99 
20 — 29 724| 839] 781| 7:81] 735| 833] 785| 7°85 
30 — 39 621] 725) 672! 6:72] 655} 715) 683] 683 
40 — 49 649| 670} 659| 659] 653/ 632) 643] 6-43 
50 — 59 715| 684| 700) 7:00] 656) 621) 638) 638 
60 — 69 911} 922] 917) 917] 813] 823) 818] 818 
70 — 79 1012); 1086/1049} 10:49 | 830| 883] 856] 8°56 
80 — 89 584| 700] 641| 6-41] 473) 556) 514) 5:14 

90 & upwards 75| 116} 95) 95 94} 115| 104] 1°04 






































It will be observed that the principal difference between the 
two tables, consists in the larger proportion of infant deaths in 
the latter, which is what might have been expected, as the errors 
(if any) in the former registers, could never lie on the side of 
redundancy. By the first table, 34} per cent., or more than 
one-third of the whole deaths, took place under 5 years of age. 
By the latter, the proportion arose 39 per cent. ‘lhe period of 
most advantageous expectancy of life, falls between 3 and 6 

VOL. VI1.—NO. XIV. 11 
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ears of age; but the period of greatest intensity of mortality, 
is at the commencement of human existence; one-half of the 
deaths of the first year happening within the first three months; 
—so precarious is infantine life, that, like the blossom of spring, 
it is cut off by the first rude blast that blows. According to 
M. Villermé, two-fifths in France die before the end of the 
fifth year; one-half before’the twentieth; and at sixty, nearl 
four-fifths. The two first of these terms nearly coincide wit 
the results of the Table above given. 

If dependence is to be placed on the registers of deaths 
reopiilall in the Table last mentioned, the expectation of life in 
the course of the first year will stand much lower than is usually 
represented. ‘The usual estimates have proceeded on data 
which fall short of the actual mortality; as, for example, the 
Carlisle Tables, which give the mortality during the first year 
of life as low as 1,539 in 10,000; or the Prussian, which make 
it 1,700 in 10,000; or, lastly, the Swedish, which approach 
nearer to the truth, viz. 2,015 in 10,000. Mr. Milne, in the 
Carlisle Tables, assigns 37°14 years as the expectation of life in 
the first year of human existence, for the two sexes combined. 
Mr. F islighiee estimates it at 39°96 for males, and 43°20 for 
females; and from the Swedish documents it would appear to 
be about 36°62 for both sexes combined; but from the regis- 
ters, above-referred to, the actual probability would fall much 
below any of these estimates. In middle and advanced age, 
on the contrary, if we may judge from the above data, the 
expectation of life would appear to be greater than that 
usually assigned. ‘The following Table exhibits the most 
approved calculations on this subject. Of these, the North- 
ampton is the most generally followed by the different 
Assurance Offices, and was constructed by Dr. Price, from the 
Mortuary registers of that town, from 1741 to 1780. The 
Equitable represents the experience of that society from 1762 
to 1829, and is indicative of the advantage of picked lives, 
principally of the male sex. The Amicable also represents 
its experience for upwards of half a century. Mr. De Mor- 
gan’s, deduced from the statistical returns for the kingdom of 
Belgium, as given by M. Quetelet, may be considered as 
approximating most nearly to the truth; and from its making 
distinctions between town and country, as well as between 
the sexes, is proportionably more interesting. ‘The Carlisle 
‘Table was constructed by Mr. Milne, and the Government 
Tables by Mr. Finlayson. 
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Table of Expectation of Life at Different Ages. 


M. De Morgan's. 





























a GOVERN- 
2 2 3 2 omnes Towns. | Country. £., 

& q 8 A 8 < Seb oa 
| ae § & & a 3 Pa & Z § [Sag @ 
6 [<5 2 ‘3 2 a S 3 Bs 
A 2|/8i¢]¢/s1é Bes 

"le|"* 14 a |a 
0/252] .. |38-7| .. | .. | .. [292/333 /320/329|322| 0 
5]40°8] ++ [513] .. | 48-9] 54-2] 45°0 | 47-1 | 46-1 | 44-8 /45-7| 5 
10|39°8} .. | 48-8 | 48°3| 45-6 | 51-1 | 42°9| 45-0 | 44-4 | 42°9 43.9] 10 
15| 365] .. | 45:0 | 45°0| 41-8 | 47-2] 39°0 | 41°3 | 41-2 | 40°0 | 40°5| 15 
20 | 33:4 | 36°6 | 41-5 | 41-7 | 38:4 | 44-0 | 35-4 | 38-0 | 38°1 | 37-0 | 37°3| 20 


25 | 30°9| 34°1 | 37-9 | 38:1 | 35:9 | 40°8 | 33-1 | 35-0 | 35°7 | 34°2 | 347] 25 
30 | 28°3| 31°1 | 34:3 | 34:5 | 33-2 | 37-6 | 30-4 | 82-1 | 33-0 | 31-5 | 32:0] 30 
85 | 25°7 | 27°7 | 31-0 | 30 9 | 30-2 | 34:3 | 27°5 | 29:2 | 29°7 | 28-7 28:9] 35 
40 | 23°1 | 24°4 | 27°6 | 27:4 | 27:0 | 31°1 | 24°4 | 26°5 | 26-0 | 259 | 25°8} 40 
45 | 20°5 | 21°1 | 24-5 | 23-9 | 23-8 | 27.8 | 21°5 | 23-3 | 22.5 | 23-2 22:7] 45 
50] 18°0| 17-9} 21-1 | 20-4! 20°3 | 24-4 | 18°3| 20°1| 19:1 }20:0!195} 50 
55| 15°6| 15°1 | 17-6 | 17-0} 17-2 | 20°8 | 15°5| 17°71 | 16°2 | 16.9) 164} 55 
60 | 13°2| 12°5| 14:3 | 13-9} 14-4 | 17-3 | 12°8| 14°0 | 13°3 | 13-7 | 13-4) 60 



































65/109} 99) 11°8 | 111) 11°6 | 14°0] 10°4] 11°2| 10°6} 10-9) 10°8} 65 
70) 86) 7:8) 92) 87) 9:2/11°0} 82] 86] 82) 8&5] 84] 70 
75| 65) 62] 70] 66) 71) 85) 63) 66) &3) 65) 64) 75 
80; 48] 50] 55] 48) 49] 65) 48) S51) 50) 51 | 50} 80 
85} 3:4) 4:0) 41) 34] 31) 48] 37) 40) 38] 3:8) 3:8) 85 
90} 2:4) 29) 33) 26) 2:0] 28] 29] 30) 31) 32) 31) 90 
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The remarkable discrepancies of result contained in the pre- 
ceding Table will not fail to be observed. In the Report of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, in 1827, on 
the laws respecting Friendly Societies, they are thus strongly 
set forth: “ According to the Northampton Tables, out of 
1000 persons existing at the age of 25, there survived, at the 
age of 65, 343 persons. By the Carlisle Tables, no fewer than 
513 persons will survive ;” so that “a society that should 
adopt the Northampton Tables, would, if the mortality among 
its members should correspond with the Carlisle ‘Tables, have 
three annuitants where it calculated upon two. Of those an- 
nuitants, moreover, a larger proportion would live to enjoy 
the annuity for a considerable number of years; for instance,— 
of the 343 persons, who would be annuitants according to the 
Northampton Tables, 98 would live for 15 years: according 
to the Carlisle Tables, 162 would survive through that period, 
and attain the age of 80 years.” A summary but rough mode 
of calculating the expectation of life, consists in assuming 49 
years as the average duration of life, minus 7 years for every 
decade expired after 10 years of age. This rule gives results 
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nearly corresponding with those of the Carlisle Tables, but it 
is inapplicable before 10 or after 60 years of age. ‘Thus, at 
20, the remaining life may be represented 49—-7, or 42 years ; 
at 40, 49—21, or 28 years; and so forth. 

The effect of temperature in augmenting the mortality of 
aged persons, is remarkably exemplified by the contrast of the 
months of January in the years 1795 and 1796, the coldest 
and the hottest months respectively of which any regular 
account has been preserved in this country. In the former, 
the mean temperature being 28° Fahr., morning, and 29°4 
noon, the number of deaths, within the bills of mortality, of 
persons aged 60 or upwards, was 717, or 25°4 per cent. of the 
whole mortality; while in the latter, the temperature being 
43°5 morning, and 50°1 noon, the number of deaths of 60 years 
of age and upwards, was only 153, or i0°4 per cent. of the 
whole mortality. But although the deaths of persons of 60 
years of age or upwards, were five times greater in one year 
than in the other, the number of births was nearly equal. 
Nor did there appear any other cause to account for this excess 
of deaths among the aged, than the excessive rigour of the 
weather, the price of corn being, in 1796, 3s. the quarter 
more than in the year immediately preceding. It should be 
observed, however, that these years do not afford a fair com- 
parison,—for, as the severity of the weather, in 1795, carried 
off the infirm and aged of the population, who might have lin- 
gered a few years longer under favourable circumstances, the 
number of this class must necessarily have been fewer, to swell 
the mortality of the succeeding year. But though a severe 
winter is almost equally prejudicial to infant life, it is not the 
winter which is the most fatal season in this country. The 
intensity of mortality in the United Kingdom reaches its max- 
imum about the middle of spring, and its minimum at the 
beginning of autumn; from which it may be inferred that an 
unsettled condition of the atmosphere is more unwholesome 
than the genial but progressive decline of summer. : ‘The 
complaints of spring are, for the most part, characterized by 
inflammatory symptoms, and may be presumed to depend 
upon excessive reaction, following the preceding rigour of the 
winter, which is, in all cases, much more to be dreaded than 
the immediate effects of direct cold. It is difficult, however, 
to discriminate the direct effects of cold on the animal frame, 
from those which arise from insufficiency of clothing, food, and 
fuel, and the confinement in close rooms, which such circum- 
stances often necessitate. All these are the direct consequences 
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of defective labour in the winter, added to a harassing despon- 
dency of mind, and will each contribute to augment the mor- 
tality. According to the Carlisle Tables, the expectation of 
life at 96 is equal to the expectation of life at 89, and greater 
than the expectation of life at 90. But, with the exception 
of Davillard’s ‘Tables for France, this paradox has not been 
observed in any other Tables, although Mr. Milne has ex- 
pressed his belief that it is, nevertheless, conformable to truth. 

The proportion between the sexes is a subject of much 
interest. It is found that the number of male births, uniformly, 
and in al] countries, exceeds that of females. From 1801 to 
1810, this excess, in England and Wales, amounted to 1-25th; 
from 1811 to 1820, 1-22nd; and again, from 1821 to 1830, 
1-23rd; which last may be looked upon as the average for the 
last 30 years. But, notwithstanding this excess of male births, 
the number of females living always exceeds that of males. 
According to the enumeration of 1831, this excess for the 
United Kingdom amounted to 397,525, or 3°3 per cent. ; but 
if we assume the correction for the deficiency of enumeration 
of males, migratory on the continent and elsewhere, as 1°67 
per cent., the excess of females will then amount to a very 
Inconsiderable number, so as to render it probable that the 
proportion between the sexes is nearly equal at all times. 
The migration of inhabitants in search of labour, will neces- 
sarily cause considerable fluctuations in this respect among 
different parts of the population; but, independently of this, 
the proportions are found to vary in different countries and 
different years, from causes which have not been discovered. 
The proportion of males to females in the United Kingdom, 
according to the enumeration in 1831, was as 49°18 to 50°82; 
in England, 48°71 to 51°29; in Scotland, 47°36 to 50°64; and 
in Ireland, 48°85 to 51:15. In Middlesex the females pre- 
ponderate in the proportion of 61 to 53 men, while the reverse 
obtains in Monmouthshire, and also in the United States. In 
France the proportional number of females is rather greater 
than in England; while in Spain the difference is exceedingly 
minute. During the 10 years ending 1810, the excess of male 
births in Wales was very nearly twice as great as in England 
during the same period. This curious reversal of the pro- 
portions between the sexes is due to the superior vivacity of 
females at every epoch of existence, but more particularly in 
infancy and in the decline of life. T’rom the returns made 
to the Board of Health of Philadelphia, from 1821 to 1830, 
the number of births was 64,642 ; of whom 33,569 were males, 
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and 31,073 females,— that is, there were 7°5 per cent. more 
males than females born. But by the 5th year this excess was 
reduced to 5 per cent.; by the 10th year, to 1 per cent.; 
and by the 15th year, the females exceeded the males by 10 
per cent. The final intention, therefore, of nature, in creating 
an excess of males, cannot be to supply the contingencies of 
war, because they are cut off before their services to the state 
can be of any avail. Physiologically speaking, there seems 
reason for the conjecture that the respective ages at which the 
sexes intermarry may have some influence on the result, as it 
is very well known to be the case in breeding cattle. But 
we are no anthropogenesists, and we leave the discussion 
of this recondite subject to our ingenious neighbours on the 
continent. We will only add, that several facts seem to war- 
rant the opinion, that the younger the parties, the less chance 
there will be of a great excess of male births. The proportional 
excess of male illegitimate births is always less than of those 
which are born in wedlock. 

The following table represents the ages of 10,000 males 
and females in England, according to the Population Act of 
1821 :— 
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Subtracting, therefore, those under 15 years of age and above 
60, together with all the females, the strength of the United 
Kingdom, or, levée en masse, would amount to about 30 per 
cent. of the population, or to upwards of 8,000,000 of able- 
bodied men. 

The number of those who arrive at 100 years of age or up- 
wards, is about 1 in 32,000 of the whole population. It is 
nearly double in the female to what occurs in the male sex. 
The enumeration for Ireland represents the proportion for 
that country as much greater, or 1 in 19,489; but there is 
reason to suspect the accuracy of the answers to these inquries. 
The numberof centenarians in the United Kingdom amounted, 
in 1821, to 640, of whom 291 were in Great Britain, and 349 
in Ireland. A few instances, however, of extreme longevity, 
afford no indication of the healthiness of a district; the dif- 
ference in different counties being found to vary from 0 to 
111, without respect to the general salubrity of the country ; 
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and it is remarkable, that although the number of females who 
attained to this age in Wales, bore the proportion of 50 to 22 
of those in England; the proportion of males was only as 9 
to 12. Of 105 individuals who died in England and Wales 
in the year ending June 30, 1838, of 100 years of age and up- 
wards, 37 died at 100, 13 at 101, 16 at 102, 11 at 103, 12 
at 104, 7 at 105, 4 at 106, 3 at 107, and 2 at 110. 

A surer guide to the healthiness of a country, is obtained in 
the fact of a comparatively large proportion arriving to the age 
of 70 years and upwards, ‘Thus in the whole of England and 
Wales, out of every 100 deaths, 14°5 per cent. arrived at the age 
of 70 years or upwards. But in the North and West Ridings 
of Yorkshire, and also in Durham (excluding the mining dis- 
tricts), the proportion rose to 21 per cent.; and in Cumber- 
laud, Westmoreland, Devonshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and part 
of Northumberland, to 19 per cent. and a fraction; while, 
on the contrary, it fell to 10°4 per cent. in the metropolis, 8°1 
per cent. in Birmingham, 7:9 per cent. in Leeds, and 6°3 per 
cent. in Liverpool and Manchester. A similar difference is 
perceiveable from a comparison of the mining districts of Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire, and Durham, with the adjacent rural 
country. A still more marked diversity exists in the propor- 
tion of deaths of infants in different parts of the country. 

It is computed that twins occur about once in every 75, 
triplets once in every 4,000, and 4 to a birth once in 150,000 
births: that each marriage, upon an average, is productive of 
4 children in the country, and 34 intowns. That nearly one- 
half of the whole number of births is produced by women be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 35 years of age, and that every fourth 
woman of this age bears one child annually. This proportion 
of births to a marriage, however, differs in different parts. In 
some of the Scotch counties the number rises as high as 7 to 
each marriage; but, in Paris, it falls as low as 24 to each 
marriage,—inequalities which are utterly unaccountable upon. 
any known principle. The number of married persons living 
separate or divorced, are probably few in this country. In 
Germany it is very large. In the year 1834, as many as 4 
- cent. of the whole married, in the kingdom of Saxony, 

ived separately, and as many as 1°4 per cent. were divorced. 
The number of widows, as compared with widowers, has 
been estimated as 3to 1. The marriages of the latter to those 
of the former, have been computed as 7 to 4. About 60 per 
cent. of the whole male population, and about 58 per cent. of 
the female population, are married; and about 1 in every 
3,000 marriages is reputed to be absolutely sterile. The ave- 
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rage ages at which the sexes marry in France, has been stated 
by Villot, as 29 for males, and 24 for females; but it is pro- 
bable that the average is much lower for this country; and, if 
so, it must be proportionably conducive to a healthy progeny. 
About one-fifth of the whole marriages in England, for the 
year ending June 30, 1838, were under age, and of these 
three-fourths were among females. ‘The mortality among the 
unmarried has been represented, by Dr. Casper, as half as 
great again as among those who are married ; but De Parcieux 
has shown, from the registers of 400,000 deaths of monks and 
nuns, that this statement is without foundation. ‘There is 
reason to believe that a due observance of the dictates of na- 
ture is conducive to health and longevity; and that, on the 
other hand, a life of celibacy, especially among females, pre- 
disposes to an early decay. A removal from the excitements 
of life may possibly have a different effect among religieua of 
both sexes: but, in civil life, the disappointments and repinings 
ofa single state are seldom entirely surmounted by the strongest 
characters. It was M. De Parcieux’s opinion that the lives 
of religious persons, on first taking the vows, were better than 
those of the same age taken from the population at large ; 
but that, after 45 or 50 years of age, the peculiar disadvan- 
tages of their situation began to operate, 3o that not one of the 
monks was found to have attained the age of 96 years, nor any 
one of the nuns 99 years. 

The distribution of the population in this country is at 
present undergoing successive changes. ‘The two most re- 
markable points of this subject (which in some measure, 
however, depend on each other) are the disposition to cen- 
tralization on the one hand, and the increase of the manu- 
facturing population on the other. It appears from the 
enumeration of 1811, that 352 per cent. of thie people of 
Great Britain were agricultural; 44°4 per cent. engaged in 
trade and manufacture; and 20°4 per cent. of other classes. 
In 1831, the proportions were 28°2 agriculture ; 42:0 trade; 
29°8 other classes. So that the agricultural part of the com- 
munity lost 7 per cent. in 20 years. ‘The change will be more 
striking if we view the subject in another aspect. The total 
increase of families of ail classes was found to be at the rate of 
34 per cent.; of agricultural families, at the rate of 7} per 
cent.; but of the trading classes, at the rate of 27 per cent. 
The inference from which plainly is, that the same amount of 
productions are now raised from the soil by 4 families, which 
required 5 families formerly, and, consequently, that the fifth 
family is set free for the production of surplus articles. 
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The proportion of the population of Ireland engaged in 
agriculture is more than double that of England. ‘The pro- 
portion of families in Great Britain employed in the production 
of food is about 282 in 1000; in Ireland it amounts to 638 in 
1000. But, notwithstanding this difference, and making every 
allowance for the export produce of Ireland, there is an 
enormous difference in the productiveness of agricultural 
labour in the two countries,—a difference in no degree attri- 
butable to the badness of the soil, but to a deficiency of skill, 
industry, and capital in the inhabitants. 

Under the third head, or ‘‘ other classes,” are comprehended 
capitalists, bankers, professional and other educated men, la- 
bourers employed in work not agricultural, male servants 20 
years of age, and other males, not servants, 20 years'of age. 
More than one-half of the whole of this number were actually 
labourers, and nearly 80,000 were male servants. If, further, 
we deduct members of the learned professions, and the su- 
perannuated and infirm of all ranks, the number of males 
remaining, of 20 years of age or upwards, not employed in 
some species of active occupation conducive to the general 
good, will be found not to exceed 10 per cent. The propor- 
tion in Jreland is still less) ‘The number of female servants 
in the United Kingdom in 1831, was 923,646, or 75 in 1,000 
of the entire female population; the number of male servants 
amounted only to 173 in every 1,000 of the entire male popu- 
lation. The proportionate number of female servants in 
Wales was twice as great as in Ireland, but in Ireland the 
number of male servants was three times greater than that in 
Wales. The specification of the occupations of the population 
in the returns for 1831, is so little to be depended upon, that, 
as Mr. Porter remarks, it would only lead to erroneous con- 
clusions, Thus, returns are made of 1 drug-grinder to 
5,423 druggists, 1 coach-spring-maker to 5,030 coach-makers, 
and 3 coffin-makers to provide a daily demand of 300 coffins. 

The influence of variety of occupations on the duration of 
human life, has only partially been investigated. The natural 
term of life is materially abridged by whatever tends to push 
exertion beyond its just limits, more especially in persons 
whose growth has not yet been fully confirmed. In the cul- 
tivated ranks of society, on the other hand, the mind is often 
forced into premature maturity, which seldom fails to impair 
the bodily health, and predispose the frame to disease. ‘The 
hapitual inhalation of poisonous vapours, or of subtle particles 
of dust, as in water-gilding, wool-combing, knife-grinding, &c. 
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is so destructive of life, that few are said to survive their 
fortieth year who are engaged in those occupations, Upon 
the whole, few situations are more favourable to health than 
that of the clergy. It would appear, however, that musi- 
cians and philosophers, and also medical men, enjoy the ex- 
pectation of a long life. Of 815 medical practitioners of Ger- 
many, it was ascertained by M. Du Bois, that 365, or 42°9 
per cent. attained the age of 70 years or upwards at death, 
which exceeds the proportions assigned to long-lived theolo- 
ians. 

The public records of this country afford little information 
as to the precise number of illegitimate children and unfortu- 
nate females. The disinclination evinced by Englishmen to 
enter on such investigations, has been ascribed by foreigners 
toa spirit of puritanism; but, in our opinion, it may, with 
much more truth, be referred to a higher tone of public feel- 
ing, and to the spirit of freedom pervading our national insti- 
tutions, which resists such curious inquiries into private life. 
We have no doubt, however, that much advantage may arise 
from a discreet consideration of the subject; and, therefore, 
we propose to lay such facts as are known, briefly before our 
readers ; not indeed with any view of pandering to a morbid 
appetite, by “ searching every corner of nastiness as with a 
sun-beam,” but with a view to the prevention of one of the 
most formidable gangrenes which can affect the morals of a 
community. 

According to the enumeration of 1831, the number of ille- 
gitimate births in England and Wales, was 20,039, or 1 in 19 
of all that were born. ‘The proportion undergoes, however, a 
remarkable variation in different parts of the country. In 
Wales, generally, it was 1 in 12; but in some of the Welsh 
counties, it rose to 1 in 7 and 1 in8; whereas in Middlesex 
and Surrey (including the metropolis), it fell to 1 in 38 and 1 
in 40. The facilities for concealment, which may be supposed 
to exist in the heart ofa great metropolis, may, no doubt, have 
led to an undervaluation of the extent of illegitimacy p~evail- 
ing within its limits, but the disproportion is too large to be 
accounted for entirely in this way. It was given in evidence 
by several gentlemen, before the Commissioners of Poor Laws, 
that the female was almost uniformly the party most to blame 
in such cases; and that, ina very large majority of marriages 
among the poor of rural districts, the female was either pregnant 
at the time, or had borne children previously. In very many 
instances the mothers were proved to have been accessary to 
the seduction of their own children, in the hope of securing 
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the powerful aid of the parish authorities in providing hus- 
bands for their daughters. On the one hand, the certainty 
of a provision for their unfortunate offspring, and the prospect 
of obtaining a husband by the same means, and thus obli- 
terating their temporary shame, operated as a direct premium 
on female profligacy ; while, on the other hand, the men were 
gratified to witness the proofs of future fruitfulness in their 
spouses. Not ni i | they regarded their union with 
women who brought handsome allowances for their bastard 
children, as a good speculation. Children, in fact, gotten 
out of wedlock, were better supported, and less serious incum- 
brances to parents, under the old system, than those which 
were born under the sanction of marriage; so that to both 
parties a powerful motive was — for anticipating the 
ceremony. Human ingenuity could have devised no plan 
better calculated to corrupt the whole fabric of society than the 
old poor law. It was preeminently unwise. It poisoned the 
spring-head of domestic happiness, by destroying the self- 
respect of individuals; and it weakened the most sacred relations 
of life, by prostituting marriage to mean and venal objects. 
The new poor law has thrown protection around female vir- 
tue, by making it responsible for the whole effects of its aber- 
rations; the beneficial effects of which have been most con- 
spicuously shown in the diminution of illicit intercourse.* The 
exact amount, however, of the reduction of illegitimate births 
which has taken place, cannot be ascertained until the next 
enumeration is made. 

The proportion of illegitimate births in France has been 
subject to very little variation during a series of years. From 
1819 to 1834 it varied only from 1 in 13°6 to lin 14. In 
Austria, Denmark, and Mecklenburg, it is 1 in 9; in Bo- 
hemia, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and the Azores, 1 in 7; in the 
kingdom of Saxony, 1 in 6; in Hesse-Darmstadt, 1 in 4; in 
the kingdom of Bavaria the proportion is even larger. In the 
capital cities it is generally much greater, varying from 1 in 4 
to 1 in 10, or 1 in 12. In Madrid it is 1 in 4; in Cadiz, 
1 in 34; in Paris, 1 in 3; in Lisbon, 1 in 2; and in Munich 
every other birth is illegitimate. We give these on the autho- 
rity of the foreign returns digested by Mr. Senior for the 
Poor Law Commission. ‘To the credit of Ireland, the re- 





* The diminution of the number of marriages must be calculated as one of the 
results of the poor law. It would appear from the Commons Paper, No. 210, 
that the decrease in the number of marriages of labourers in Norfolk and Suffolk 
during the two years from 1834 to 1836, amounted to 40 per cent.—an effect 
which was by no means confined to these counties. 
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puted proportion of illegitimate children is exceedingly small; 
but we cannot altogether accept the amount of illegitimacy as 
any safe criterion of the morality of a country. In some 
countries, and especially in large cities, a systematic provision 
for the indulgence of illicit passion, may lessen the number of 
its consequences; while in others, again, an habitual disregard 
of the marriage vow, may lJegitimatize the spurious offspring ; 
but we cannot regard the erection of profligacy into a pro- 
fession, or the relaxation of the bonds of matrimony, as any 
indication of a superior standard of virtue, but rather of 
increased and more hardened depravity. The prevalence of 
illegitimacy is, nevertheless, a bad sign, wherever it exists. 
Mr. Colquhoun, in his work on the Police of the Metropolis, 
published in 1801, estimated the number of unfortunate females 
in the metropolis at 50,000, which was tantamount to the 
expression that every third or fourth adult female was a pros- 
titute. In the address of the Association for the Suppression 
of Prostitution, the number is stated at 80,000. In a letter 
published in the Times, Jan. 14, 1837, by J. B. Talbot, Secre- 
tary, the number of brothels is calculated from 4,000 to 5,000, 
some of which are termed “ company houses,” and others are 


appropriated for “ dress lodgers.” It is impossible not to view 


these as exaggerated statements. ‘The number of unfortunates 
registered in Paris, in 1834, was 3,816 (considerably the 
largest number for the last 22 years), which corresponds pretty 
exactly with the number (7,000) returned in the magistrates’ 
enumeration for London in 1837. ‘The tendency, as Ducha- 
telet has observed, is always to exaggerate on such subjects; 
in proof of which he asserts, that, in 1802, Fouché, Minister 
of the general Police of the Republic, estimated the number of 
prostitutes in Paris, at that time, at 30,000. ‘The first report 
of the Commissioners on the Constabulary Force, lately pub- 
lished, states that there are 3,335 brothels or houses of ill-fame 
in the metropolis. The following is the classification of pros- 


titutes :— 
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This is a very favourable statement for London, and cor- 
responds also with the small proportion of illegitimate children. 
It averages much below the proportion assigned to most other 
capital cities. In Leipsic, for example, it is 1 in 107; and in 
Dresden, 1 in 117. From some statements which have been 
made respecting Manchester, there is reason to believe that 
the evils of promiscuous intercourse are most prevalent in 
manufacturing towns. Congregated together in large masses, 
the two sexes are indiscriminately thrown together, while the 
heated atmosphere, which frequently obliges them to dispense 
with the decencies of dress, gives a pruriency and precocious- 
ness to the desires. Mr. Greig, in his Inquiry into the State 
of the Manufacturing Population, &c., forcibly depicts these 
evils :— 

“ First, then, we shall remark, that nothing but personal observa- 
tion, or the testimony of eye-witnesses, can be relied on for satisfac- 
tory information. The returns of legitimate children, in the few 
cases where they can be procured, are worse than useless, for it will 
be obvious, on a few moments’ consideration, that in such cases they 
can afford us no possible criterion of the desired result. On this 
subject some writers on political economy betray the same ignorance 
as in the assertion of the extensive use of animal food among the 
manufacturing labourers. 

“ The fact undoubtedly is, that the licentiousness which prevails 
among the dense population of manufacturing towns, is carried to a 
degree that it is appalling to contemplate,—-which baffles all statistical 
enquiries, and can be learned only from the testimony of personal 
observers. And, in addition to overt acts of vice, there is a coarse- 
ness and grossness of feeling, and an habitual indecency of conver- 
sation, which we would fain hope and believe are not the prevailing 
characteristics of our country. The effects of this upon the minds 
of the young will readily be conceived; and is it likely that any 
instruction, or education, or Sunday schools, or sermons, can coun- 
teract the baneful influence, the insinuating virus, the putrefaction, 
the contagion of this moral depravity which reigns around them? 

‘Nil dictu visuque foedum hec limina tanget 
Intra que puer est.’”—p. 25. 

Allowing for the honest vehemence of the writer, we believe 
that this description approaches too nearly to the truth. The 
old poor law, by weakening the restraints of virtue, contributed 
greatly to this effect. In many instances, under that system, 
the children of the parish were regularly contracted for by the 
large manufacturers, and chained like galley-slaves to the oar. 
And even now, necessity, destitution, and hardness of heart, 
combine not unfrequently to enact the same cruelty towards 
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illegitimate children. Without parents, without friends,— 
employed from morning till night in incessant toil—debarred 
from all opportunities of education, and shut out from all moral 
and religious instruction,—can we wonder that the grosser 
propensities of nature are called forth into rank exuberance, or 
that the habits of a mere animal are gradually induced? The 
stimulus to moral excellence being removed, and the charities 
of life undeveloped, can we be surprised that existence should 
be spent in a wretched alternation of labour and supineness, 
varied only by stupid sloth or reckless licentiousness ? 

The grouping of the population, as regards their religious 
faith, is a matter of much difficulty. The enumeration of 
1821 designates the religion of the entire population of the 
United Kingdom, with the exception of half-a-million. 





RELIGI0N. England. Scotland. Treland. Torat. 








Church of England .. 6,000,000 , 52,000 1,963,487 8,015,487 
500,000 40,000 4,838,000 5,378,000 
5,468,000 2,000,000 45,000 7,503,463 
12,000 12,000 


11,970,000 | 2,092,000 6,816,000 | 20,908,000 























There is reason to believe that the number of dissenters 
from the Church of England has considerably increased since 
1821, and that the number of Catholics has also greatly 
augmented. The number of Catholic chapels in England, 
in January 1839, was 431, to which 488 priests were attached. 
Among the dissenters the Methodists hold the chief rank in 
England. Their manners, no less than their zeal, are cal- 
culated to give them great influence among the lower orders. 

The multiplication and improvement of dwelling-houses is 
an evidence of prosperity. In 1527 the number of taxed and 
untaxed houses in England did not exceed 520,000, the greater 
part of which were deficient in room, comfort, and conve- 
nience, In 1801 the number had increased to 1,870,000, of 
which 100,000 were in the metropolis. ‘The average number 
of inhabitants to each dwelling, was 10 for the metropolis, and 
41 forthe country. In 1831 the number of inhabited houses in 
England and Wales amounted to 2,625,718, and the average 
number of inhabitants in each, to 5 persons. ‘The number of 
inhabited houses at Exeter, taxed and untaxed, at the period 
of the Conquest, did not exceed 315; in 1821 they amounted 
to 3,256. In York, at the former period, 1,418; in 1821, 
18,217. In Chester, 487; increased, in 1821, to 3,861. Some 
idea may be conceived of the filth and inconvenience of the 
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common sort of dwellings, not three centuries ago, from the 
following extract of a letter from Erasmus to Franciscus, Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s physician :—* Conclavia sola fere strata sunt 
argilla, tum scirpis palustribus qui subinde sic renovantur, ut 
fundamentum maneat aliquoties annos viginti sub se fovens 
sputa, vomitus, mictum canuum et hominum, projectam cere- 
visiam, et piscium reliquias, aliasque sordes non nominandas.” 
The description is suited to the lowest order of pigstye. 

The disposition to centralization or condensation of the 
population in large cities, isa further proof of civilization. In 
the reign of Edward III, the population of London, exclusive 
of the environs, was rated at 35,000, nor was there then 
another city in the United Kingdom (with the exception of 
Winchelsea) which contained as many as 10,000. In 1812, 
Mr. Colquhoun estimated that there was not less than 936 
towns, having a population of 50C persons or upwards, or 
about 1 to every 16 square leagues. This was equivalent to 
the condensation of the population in Italy, during the most 
palmy days of the Roman Empire, and considerably exceeds 
that for any other modern state of Europe ; but such has been 
the increase and growth of small towns and hamlets since that 
period, that probably we shall not err in stating the present 
amount to be at least 1,300, of which there are at least 40 cities 
which contain upwards of 20,000 inhabitants. In fact, 21°8 
- cent., or —7 a quarter of the entire population of Great 

ritain, are strictly civic, or living in towns having 20,000 


inhabitants, or upwards. 





England and Wales. Scotland. Ireland. 





1 above 1,000,000 |1,474,069 
4 .. 100,000] 618,366} 2 above100,000 |364,582) 2 above 100,000 | 311,171 
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[Total -- 3,012,896 |3,012,896 469,498) 462,811 





History informs us of the existence of several cities of great 
extent, but of none which approached the size of London. The 
famous city of Athens contained fewer inhabitants than Man- 
chester. Seleucia held 600,000; Nineveh, Babylon, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Carthage, about 700,000; Syracuse, 800,000; 
and Rome, under the - of the Emperors, 1,200,000. The 
population and wealth of London greatly exceeds any of these, 
nor is there any other modern city which at all approaches 
it in extent. 
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Art. VIII.—The Death of Demosthenes and other Original 
Poems : with the Prometheus and Agamemnon of AEschylus, 
translated from the Greek by George Croker Fox, Esa. 
London, John Bohn, 1839. 


Ww. hail the publication of this work as a valuable addi- 
tion to our literature. 

With an elegant and graceful dedication to our young and 
interesting Queen, the volume consists of original poems, dis- 
tinguished for beauty of thought, expressed in language classic 
and polished ; and of translations rarely equalled for fidelity 
and vigour. 

The first piece, The Death of Demosthenes, is indeed a 
noble subject, nobly executed. We believe it will induce 
many to study the orations of the great orator, ‘who is 
more praised than read, and more read than understood ;”* 
a singular circumstance in a country where eloquence is so 
necessary, and the more perfect the more useful and effective. 

The Germans understand him much better than we; and 
the translations of Jacobs, Becker, and Raumer, infinitely 
transcend those of Francis, Leland, and Portal; while our 


first translation, made by the order of Queen Elizabeth, to 
animate her people in defence of their liberties, renders the 
thoughts of the orator with greater energy and conciseness.+ 
The last translation of The Oration on the Affairs of the 
Chersonese, by Lord Brougham, even at the first word of the 
exordium, where his lordship translates “Ede ‘It would be 
well,” shows that his lordship either has not felt the beauties 





* Gillies. 

+ It was translated in 1570, by Thomas Wylson, Doctor of the Civile Lawes. 
He draws the character of Demosthenes in his preface with a master’s hand. We 
will give, as the work is scarce, a short extract from it. ‘In three or fower 
poyntes united in him togither, without doubt he passed greatly all others that 
ever weare. First, he had a singular judgement to devyse good matter, and to 
dispose the same most aptly as tyme and place required : agayne, he had the 
stomacke of a lion to speake boldly, although not to fight manfully, and did utter 
his meaning with such myght and gravity, that he appalled greatly the courages 
of all others whatsoever : thirdly, his utterance was so good (beyng made so by 
art even agaynst nature), that never any had better, either since or before. 
Lastly, he is to be praysed for that which passeth all other gyftes—that is, he 
was avery honest man, a just dealer, a true subject always to his country. I 
may boldly say, that Demosthenes hath more matter in a small roume than Tullie 
hath in a large discourse—that Demosthenes writing is more binding, more fast, 
firm, and more agreeable to our common maner of speach than Tullies orations 
are. And who speaketh now as Demosthenes doth, I do thynke hee should be 
counted the wiser, the more temperate, and the more grave man a great deale 
than if he wholly followed Tullie, and used his large veyne and vehement maner 
of eloquence. Besides this, Demosthenes used a playne familiar maner of writing 
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of Demosthenes, or has not the power to express them. We 
think both ; for his lordship asserts that that called the Fourth 
Philippic 1s by Demosthenes; though every scholar knows 
that it is only made up of scraps from the others, and is wholly 
without the masterly and luminous arrangement* which dis- 
tinguishes Demosthenes. 

We possess the workst and letters{ of the first professors in 
Germany, expressing their astonishment at the BLUNDER 
which bis lordship has made, and the pertinacity with which 
he defends it.§ 

Even his lordship’s schoolboy acquaintance with the Grecian 
literature might have guarded him against such a fatal mis- 
take. Though he knows nothing of the writings of Becker, 
Voimel, Westermann, Riidiger, or Rauchenstein, but con- 
sults, in a difficulty, only Francis, Leland, Reiske, or Auger, 
we once thought he knew more about Demosthenes. He 
has, however, at last convinced us that he is as superficial as 
Margites in his learning, and as vain as Tully in his speeches 
—with eloquence without wisdom, and talents without judg- 
ment—Satis loquentiea, sapientize purum. 

Demosthenes in this country is read but in part:|| the 


Philippics, Olynthiacs, On the Peace, The Classes, For the 
Megalopolitans, Liberty of the Rhodians, the Regulation of 
the State, the Crown, perhaps Against Midius ; rarely indeed 
those Against Leptines, Conon, Timocrates, and Aristocrates. 





and speaking in all his actions, applying hymselfe to the peoples nature and to 
their understanding, without using ot Proheme, to wynne credit or devysing con- 
clusion to more affections, and to purchase favor after he had done his matter: 
whereas Tullie, with hys flowing eloquence, sought to wrest the judges to his pur 
pose, both at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end, not trusting it should 
seem to the goodnesse of his cause 

“Sir John Cheeke was moved greatly to like Demosthenes above all others, for 
that he saw him so familiarly applying himself to the sense and understanding of 
the common people, that he sticked not to say that none ever was more fit to 
make an Englishman tell his tale praiseworthily in any open hearing, either in 
parliament or in pulpit, or otherwise, than this onely orator was !’—The best list 
of the editions of Demosthenes is given by Dr. Vomel, in the “ Allgemeine 
Schulzeitung, 5th August, 1832,” and by Dr. Becker, in ‘ Literatur des Demos- 
thenes.”” 

* “jus autem oratio est tanquam corpus unum suis membris coagmentatum.” 

+“ Integram esse Demosthenis Philippicam II, apPARET ex DISPOSITIONE.”— 
Vémel. The Greek Rhetoricians are too much neglected. Hermogenes should 
be read with Demosthenes, 

} Demosthenes und Aeschines ueber die Truggesandschaft von Dr. A. G. Becker, 
und Westermann Quest. 6. 

§ A distinguished professor writes, “ Que scribis de Broughamio ejusque de 
Philippica quarta judicio, fateor satis MIRARI non possum, Num prorsus ille 
Germanorum de ea re scripta neglexit? An pudet eum sententiam semel 
pronuntiatam revocare? tu ipsum nosti virum excellentissimum fac ut resipiseat.” 

|| * Disquisitio de Demosthenis Eloquentia,” by Sholten, should be read. 
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Yet the study of the onty perfect orator would do much to 
promote a taste for pure* oratory, and excite a love for real 
patriotism. For his orations contain the closest reasoning,t 
the grandest figures, and the sublimest sentiments in language, 
singularly clear and simple; his whole life was passed in yet 
moting the happiness and glory of his country—unstained by 
a single vice.t Stern virtue alone directed all his actions; 
his character is the noblest which history presents, and is por- 
trayed in all its force and beauty by Mr. Fox. 

‘he poem commences with a soliloquy of Demosthenes, fled 
for refuge to the temple of Neptune, lamenting the ingratitude 
of his country to its patriots, Aristides, Themistocles, Pau- 
sanias, and A‘schylus. 

We are sure that our classical readers will think with us that 
the character of Aischylus is well given in the following lines:— 

“ Then, in the highest verse, ; 
Recording, not unconscious of his own, 
His country’s fame, invok’d the Tragic Muse, 
Exalting virtue and denouncing crime, 
And dignifying mind with noble thought, 
That amidst suffering, pain and woe, preferr'd 
The right, though link’d with ruin, to disgrace ; 
Creator and adorner of the Stage, 
At once made perfect by his genius vast; 
Which, like a meteor blazing in the Heav’n, 
Excited awe and wonder amongst men, 
Shedding on these its intellectual light : 
And shaking guilty souls with terror new; 
But to the virtuous shone a star of hope, 
And augury of human excellence.”—pp. 2-3. 

The orator sees, in his mind’s eye, Athens, her temples and 
edifices—the Acropolis, the Propyleea, and the Bema—from 
which he launched the thunders of his eloquence, roused his 
torpid countrymen, arrested the progress of Philip, and crowned 
himself with glory. 





* We recommend to our readers “ Die Beredsamkeit eine Tugend,” by The- 

remen (Berlin, 1837), to prove that pure eloquence is the instrument of virtue. 

“Chains of reasoning, examples of fine argumentation are calculated to pro- 
duce their effect upon a far nicer, a more confined, and a more select audience,” 
says Lord Brougham, speaking of Demosthenes. Alftic orators, and attic audi- 
ence!!! His lordship diverts the House of Lords, but, we assure him, he has 
EQUALLY AMUSED the scnonars of Germany. 

t The charge of receiving a bribe is triumphantly overthrown by Pausanias, 
by the very learned Professor Becker (a translation of whose valuable “ Life of 
Demosthenes,” and the works necessary to understand him, will shortly be 
before the public), by Professors Niebuhr and Heeren, and by Westermann, 
Professor of Eloquence at Leipsic, and author of the best work on the history of 
eloquence, ‘‘ Geschichte der Beredsamkeit.” Leipzig, 1825. 
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“T at least 

Vanquish’d by treason, rather than Antipater, 

If doom’d to perish by his emissaries, 

Shall die within the sight of these ; may fix 

My last regard upon Athena's shrine, 

Inviolate, unrivall’d, that adorns 

Her old Cecropian, fam’d Acropolis, 

And catch the radiance of Minerva’s helmet, 

Emblem of Glory, wrought with Asian spoil, 

That often, darting on my eye, before, 

Shot inspiration to my heart, when rising 

Above the listening and excited throng, 

From the proud Bema, I address’d the people, 

And won their universal plaudits. Dying 

E’en here, I may admire those purple hills, 

Those groves of fertile olive, her best gift. 

Of which the yellow honours often crown 

The temples of her champions; hence may view 

The Propylea chaste, superb approach 

To the fair Parthenon, and shrine of Polias ; 

And, if I may not with the visual orb 

Behold the Pnyx, lov'd scene of glory past, 

Whence I made Philip tremble on his throne, 

Familiar objects round it and above, 

Can to my mind recall the triumphs gain’d.”—pp. 4-5. 

These are really beautiful verses. At the conclusion of the 
speech the priestess assures him of safety in the temple of the 
Ocean God. The chorus which follows is in the true spirit of 
the ancient chorus—simple, concise, grand, and impressive ; 
for it we refer the reader to the book itself. 
The description of the war-horse* shows how well Mr. Fox 

can feel the inspiration of the Sacred muse. 


“ Thou from earth 
Didst cause to spring the proud and generous steed, 
With terrible nostril, mane in thunder clad, 
In battle whirling the dread car along 
Through hostile ranks, of yore, and bearing now 
His rider, Centaur-taught. With ear erect 
He lists rejoicing to the trumpet’s voice, 
Regardless of war's horrors ; and where Mars 
And fierce Bellona tread with bloody step 
Rages indignant. Or triumphantly 
Moves with th’ Athenian people, when they go 





* A fine imitation of Jo}, (c. xxxix.) v. 24 of which is wrongly translated in the 
Anglican version: ‘‘ Neither believeth he that is the sound of the trumpet.” It 
should be, “standeth not still,” as it is translated by Professors Lee of Cam- 
bridge and Umbreit of Heidelberg. 
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Once in the year to yonder beauteous shrine, 
That crowns th’ Acropolis, with haughty mien 
Champing his frothy bit, curvetting high, 
With neck and hoof superb.”"—pp. 8-9. 

The great masterpiece of Demosthenes’ skill as a statesman 
—the greatest* act of diplomacy achieved, in ancient or modern 
times, by eloquence alone,—which united two hostile states, 
led them into the field to fight for liberty,—* confounded 
Philip’s schemes, checked his advancing step, overthrew his 
counsel, set his influence at nought,” and would have van- 
quished him, had the General been only equal to. the Orator,— 
concludes the third chorus. 

He then contrasts his integrity with the venality of De- 
mades and A‘schines. The first name is generally, as Mr. 
Fox observes, marked with the short and wrong quantity. 
He gives all the authorities to be consulted respecting an 
orator, perhaps the greatest for extemporaneous eloquence ;— 
a common sailor, self-taught, and rising, by the force of his 
genius, to compete with Demosthenes, and to be estimated 
even above him. ‘Theophrastus said he thought Demosthenes 
worthy of Athens, but Demades above it.+ 

- The orator then lays down to repose, and in a noble burst 
of lyrical poetry and eloquence the priestess sings the praise 
of the Grecian patriots. Demosthenes then awakes, and tells 
the ominous dream which he has had, “contending with 
Archias, who frowned with looks of scornful anger and re- 
venge. We shall give the speech, as it is perfectly attic for 
grace of expression and harmony of numbers: the last lines 
are particularly beautiful. 


‘* How strange a power is sleep, how like to death ; 





* “Was musste dazu gehéren ein Bundniss zu stande zu bringen, wie er sie 
wiederholt zu Stande gebracht hat? Welche Kunst die leitenden Minner zu 
gewinnen, und iiberhaupt die Menschen zu behandeln. Ihm gegeniiber standen 
vielmehr die Manner, die iiber alles, was die Habsucht und die Ehrsucht reizen 
kann, zi verfiigen hatten. Was hat er diesen entgegen zu setzen, als seine 
Talente, seine Thatigkeit und seinen Muth ?”—Heeren. 

+ We believe Doctor Kiesling has published some additional fragments of 
Demades, with those of Hyperides, in addition to those collected by Lhardy and 
Pluygers. Mr. Fox, in p. 29, has given us one of Demades’ prompt and witty 
reproofs, which awed Philip even in the intoxication of victory, and made him the 
monarch’s friend. The style of Demades is perfectly described by Demetrius 
Phalareus :—“ Ilepi pév ody rng Anpadeia Sswvdrnroc apket rooavra. Kai ror 
éxovone Ti extoparéc, Kai odK évpipnroy pada, éveot yap Tt Kai TounTiKOY Tw 
écder. Ecye wountixdy 9 adAnyopia Kai brepBod2 Kai Eugacie Twountuoy Oe piKToy 
cwpwovac.—De Eloc. Apopth. 304. We believe these fragments will be given to 
the publie in the notes to a translation of Westermann’s “ History of Grecian 
and Roman Eloquence,” which will shortly be published. 
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The greatest poet calls him Death's twin brother ! 
And then th’ ominous dream, that oft invades 
Our rest, especially when danger threatens ; 

For whilst the body sleeps, the mind awake, 

All spirit, and unclogg’d of its terrene 
Companion, in the realms of time and space 
Excurses, and for glimmerings of its lot 

And that of its poor tenement on earth, 

Itself immortal, peeps into eternity. 

E’en now I dream’‘d, that in the theatre 

With Archias I contended for the prize, 

And gain’d the plaudits of our citizens, 

Winning the victor's crown ; but still methought 
Something was absent from my well-earn’d fame ; 
Inferior being th’ adornment of the place, 

The dresses unbecoming, the machinery 

Far from convenient; and the chorus sang 
With voices inharmonious. Archias frown’d 
With looks of scornful anger and revenge : 
There must be more in this than was apparent ;— 
Danger impends. But radiant Hyperion 

Ushers the cheerful day, perhaps to me 

For the last time. A light of gold and purple, 
From the far east, streams on the Parthenon,— 
Crowning its marble roof with a proud halo, 
Like that of Glory, which adorn’d my brow, 
When I o’ercame that sailor-orator, 

Demades, my most formidable rival ; 

Whose tongue, facetiously severe, undid 

Often the web laborious thought had spun. 

And, although dissolute, a tyrant’s wrath 
Demades brav’d ; from Cheeronea’s fight 

Led captive to the presence of the king, 

When Philip had the meanness to insult 

His prisoners bound, before him, thus Demades 
Reprov'd him wisely : ‘Monarch, grac’d by Jove 
With Agamemnon’s features, thy behaviour 
Proves that thou hast the spirit of Thersites.’ 


Beneath the eye of wakening Phcebus, glows 
Remote Citheron. I perceive the breeze, 

Full often welcom’d as the morning dawn’d, 
And, wandering early forth, from Lycabettus, 
I caught, as now, the first glad solar ray ; 
Imbibing health and joyance at the view 

Of mountain, ocean, temple, grove, and stream, 
Crown’d with the shadowy glories of the past, 
In one unrivall’d landscape spread before me, 
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And bath’d in a pure flood of cloudless light : 
*Such the enchantment of our Attic clime: 
Its atmosphere elastic cheers the spirits, 
a Its serene beauty sinks into the mind, 
And makes Elysium there. But I no more 
May breathe the mountain air, nor seek repose 
From day’s too fervent beam beneath the shade 
Of spreading platanus, or clustering vine, 
Mingled with the pomegranate’s blossom fair ; 
Or scented almond flower and pendant fig ; 
Nor lonely watch the plaintive nightingale, 
Daughter of Pandarus, on the rose-bough,— 
With tuneful throat and agitated wing, 
Mellifluous pouring forth her heart in grief 
For the lost Itylus: nor may I pace 
With Plato’s spirit ancient Academe, 
Nor walk with Aristotle in Lyceum ; 
Nor climb again to lov’d Athena’s shrine,— 
Cut off from human joy, and on the brink 
Standing of time. The destin’d hour is nigh. 
I feel, I feel, that ebbing back from life; 
The waters of eternity approach 
To bear me with them on their refluent tide.”—pp. 28-31. 


Archias, with armed Thracians, now enter the temple, and 
the chorus warn him against violating its sanctity. He en- 
deavours to persuade Demosthenes to leave it, and follow him 
to Antipater. The patriot rejects his offers with sarcasm and 
indignation. We shall quote— 


“Long have I known thee, Archias, as actor 
Upon the stage of Athens: thou art still 
An actor, in this occupation new 
Of treason to thy country. I will not 
Confide in these professions. Thinkest thou 
Thee and our citizens I know not well ? 
Alas, the gold of Philip and Antipater 
Had not subdued your souls freeborn, unless 
Licentiousness and luxury had debas’d. 
Now are you slaves indeed, more than the Helots,— 
More than the vilest wretches that crouch down 
Before the throne of Persia: for, compell'd 
By force, or sad inheritance, these bend 
The servile knee,—not willingly, as thou : 
Who wouldst, in search of gold, lick up the dust 
On which a tyrant treads, with sandall’d foot. 
That fatal metal in his hand can burst 
The gates of cities, and with ease o’erthrow 
Opposing monarchs. Gold is freedom’s bane: 
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Then how may such as thou resist its touch, 
Nameless and soulless being, whose delights 
Rise not above thy sensual wants. To be 
Fed at his table, deck’d in costly robes, 

And, for the boon conferr’d, before his throne 
Submissively to listen, thou art prompt,— 
Reckless of Grecian liberty or fame ; 

And, like the brute creation, art content 

To perish unregarded, if thou may’st 

Riot, as they, in hourly fruition.”—p. 34-35. 

The priestess interposes to moderate his wrath; but De- 
mosthenes again upbraids the traitor. Archias expresses his 
surprise at Demosthenes defying the king of Macedonia. The 
chorus again advise Archias to withdraw. ‘The priestess joins 
in their prayer for chastisement of his audacious sacrilege, and 
implores the vengeance of the insulted divinity. Demosthenes 
now resolves to die. Archias urges his departure. He re- 
quests a moment’s delay, and declares his determination not 
to sell his honour. At the conclusion of his speech he swallows 
the poison. Archias reproaches him for pusillanimity. The 
orator, aware of his approaching death, strong in conscious 
virtue, recounts the many and great deeds he achieved for 
Athens, and repels the charge of bribery. Here the greatest 
of orators and patriots expires. 

A chorus chaunts the praise of Demosthenes, justly ob- 
serving— 

“ His eloquence, 
If sought, may only in himself be found, 
Like gold which shines less brightly when alloy’d.” 

To those who love Demosthenes, and who have made him the 
study of their lives, our citing this beautiful chorus cannot but 
be pleasing. Mr. Fox has placed Demosthenes in Elysium, 
between Homer* and Thucydides ; the latter of whom he copied 
eight times, and whom he so much resembles in his Olynthiacs. 

“ Behold he dies, 
Archias; escap’d from tyranny and chains, 
The man who rul’d th’ Athenian multitude 
By the proud mastery of his Siren tongue, 
Long disciplin’d 





* The celebrated figure, ’Aveyairvoe, in p. 411 of the 4th volume of his speeches, 
Lord Brougham bungles to make out. 1t was suggested by Homer. His Lordship 
talks of Ulpian. A wee bit of a mistake. It was Zosimus, not Ulpian, who 
wrote the Commentary on Demosthenes. He calls Reiske too a great authority. 
He will not think so, if he reads Wunderlich and Becker. Atit again!! His 
Lordship knows a little of many things, and but little of others. 
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In silence and retirement, to frame 
Melodious accents, by the glimmering lamp; > 
And ceaselessly contended for the meed 

Of well earn’d fame ! 

* * * 

“ Behold him thus, 
Pale, silent, motionless! Those eyes no more 
Shall beam with passion, as his language warms ! 
Those hands no more be rais’d, his words to aid, 
With eloquent gesture! Nor that lofty brow 
Frown with fierce indignation, as he pours 
A stream of thought, to wrap the hearer’s sense 
In wondering admiration ; and along, 
Through all the mazes of his argument, 
Carry the soul entrane’d, not by the power, 
Most musical, of cadence, voice, and words 
Alone, but by the strong resistless tide 
Of reason, that convinced the list’ner charm’d. 


“ Hushd is that tongue, 
Alas, for ever, which his rival, fam’d 
For purity of diction, and for grace, 
The scarce less powerful /Eschines, compar'd 
To the soft Siren’s eloquence divine: 
Yet, stung by envy, veatur'd to impeach 
Before the Senate,—when a strife arose, 
Worthy of two such giant orators 
Contending for a prize in the great field 
Of intellectual war. 
But AEschines was vanquish’d, and withdrew 
To hospitable Rhodes, where, in defeat 
Magnanimous, he stated to the people 
His cause of banishment and glorious strife ; 
Repeating his oration. Then the Rhodians 
Him questioned what Demosthenes had’ said 
In exculpation. 
The generous /Eschines, in glowing terms, 
His foe's defence related, louder plaudits 
Burst from the list’ning crowd ; * What, then,’ exclaim’d 
Th’ Athenian, ‘ had your admiration been, 
Had you but heard and seen him when he spoke, 
(As though a lion roar'd), grandiloquent, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute, 
Persuasive as the Siren’s witching strain, 
Equall’d by none, and envied most by me ?” 
None can describe, none ever may translate, 
His words into their own. His eloquence, 
If sought, may only in himself be found, 
Like gold, which shines less brightly when alloy’d. 
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“ Mute are those lips, 
So often exercis'd in freedom’s cause ; 
That never any argument maintain’d 
But virtue’s, never with a tyrant’s praise 
Were soil’d, or silent at a traitor’s voice. 


* Where shall his spirit be ? 
In fields of asphodel, or verdant bowers 
Of soft Elysium, where the good repose, 
Remote from care and woe, enjoying still 
The glory here obtain’d, and ever crown'd 
With amaranth. Methinks I see him now, 
Between two kindred souls, in fond discourse, 
Of patriotism, eloquence, and song, 
As with his equals: one the poet king, 
Great Melesigenes, of highest fame, 
In verse supreme, as long as time endures : 
T know him by the furrows on his brow, 
And that capacious forehead, largely spread, 
On which enthron’d imagination teems 
With new creations, in its proper world ;— 
The other form, of less exalted mien, 
Walks with a pace more measur'd and sedate, 
As one in deepest thought,—yet turning still 
Towards our great orator, a kind embrace 
Bestows, as on a lov'd companion found, 
Or apt disciple of philosophy,— 
Thucydides his name.”—pp. 60-64. 

The priestess concludes the poem by ordering the obsequies 
to be performed of the great prince of eloquence. 

To a classical reader this singularly beautiful poem must 
have the highest charms. The severe taste; the just por- 
traiture of the greatest patriot and orator ; the noble sentiments 
which adorn its pages, and the glowing eloquence which 
enforces its lofty morality; the admiration and love which the 
poet endeavours to excite and kindle for patriotism; the 
manner in which he has felt, and makes others feel, the ma- 
jesty, the virtue, and the purity of the character of Demos- 
thenes, are so admirable, that no power of ours can enhance 
them. 

The next poem, Achilles, opens with the hero, apart from 
the Grecian host, in stern repose, attended by his beloved 
Patroclus. We shall give the scene, as well as the Song to the 
Harp. 


“ On Ilium’s field of combat, shadowy night, 
Descending welcome, check’'d the rage of fight ; 
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Pale Greece, aghast, behind her wall retir‘d ; 
Her boasted navy seem’d already fir'd ; 
Hectorian taunts came thick on every breeze, 
Her canvass half-unloos’d to cross the seas, 
But Phrygian watch-fires brightly gleaming o'er 
The plain, reveal the vessels, camp, and shore. 
What hopes are left? Achilles in his tent 
Wills not to fight, expecting the event ; 
And carnage, glutted with the slain, might tell 
His prayer for vengeance had been heard too well. 
If generous pity e’er his bosom warm, 
Pride intervenes, and passions raise a storm: 
Sternly he dooms the Grecian host and lord 
To perish by the Trojan’s ruthless sword ; 
Then clasps in thought his aged sire again, 
Forgetting Troy in Phthia’s tranquil reign, 
Compounds with fame for long inglorious ease, 
And vainly dreams pacific sceptres please. 
The master-passion triumphs; o’er his soul 
Glory can arrogate supreme control ; 
Though memory warn him that the Fates afford 
Nestorean years, if he resign the sword, 
But proffer laurels, and an endless name, 
With early death, if still he worship fame. 
‘ To fight, bleed, conquer, perish, be it mine,’ 
He cried, ‘ if dying I embrace her shrine; 
But ah! my wrongs forbid this hand to draw 
My sword for Greece—revenge my only law ! 
Ere I the tyrant join, on terms of peace, 
May Argos perish; let my glory cease !"— 
Peleides thus indulges boundless ire, 
His mournful comrades in despair retire ; 
Fast down their cheeks in patriotic woe, 
For Greece, ill-fated Greece, their sorrows flow : 
Patroclus, with dejected air, remain’d 
In silence, and his latent anger rein’d. 
The others, sadly wandering round the shore, 
Deplor'd their doom, to succour Greece no more. 
Achilles seiz’d a harp of silver frame, 
And from his lips impassion’d accents came. 
SONG. 
‘ Harp, that canst quell the rage of kings! 
Harp, charmer of the festal board ! 
Thy potent shell and magic strings 
Can to its sheath return the sword. 


When bow’d to dust before our ire, 
Fair Thebe sank, my prize wert thou! 
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Thus rescued from consuming fire, 
Oh, calm my burning bosom now! 


That thought adds fuel to the flame ! 
From Lyrnessus’ neighbouring wall 
The dark-ey’d nymph Briseis came, 
Briseis now the tyrant’s thrall. 
Rather to my rapt ear renew 
The sounds of conflict scarcely o’er, 
That still in fancy, 1 may view 
Scamander, red with Grecian gore ! 


I joy the purpling flood to see ! 

The shouts of conquering Troy are dear ! 
For thus avenged I may be 

And check Atrides’ proud career. 


Hark! Hector’s voice to heav'n ascends, 
Troy's baleful torches flicker high ! 

To morrow, Greece, thy glory ends! 
To-morrow all thy thousands die! 


And must Peleides here remain, 
To watch the hated Phrygian fire ! 
Ah! might each Argive chief lie slain, 
And Troy by this strong arm expire ! 


Then, like the pestilential star, 
Meteorous Chiron’s spear should beam, 
Unnerving Hector’s arm afar, 
Gorging with slain, Scamander’s stream. 
As a young spouse adores his bride, 
Do I rejoice in battle’s charms; 
I shun the feast, the dance deride ; 
My only good—the clash of arms. 
Vibrates my harp to notes alone 
Which fire the soul’s heroic strain ; 
And echoes groan succeeding groan, 
Caused by my honour’s endless stain.”—pp. 70-73. 

When the strain has ceased, the embassy of Ajax, Phoenix, 
and Ulysses approach. ‘This is a fine imitation of Homer : 
the speech of Ulysses is eloquent, but we must abstain from 
quotation. 

The description of morning, in the opening of the second 
Canto, is effectively given by a few masterly touches and 
picturesque expressions. 

“ Aurora, now escaped the reign of night, 
On Ida’s summit ‘pours her earliest light ; 
The mountain with that golden halo crown’d, 
To distant mortals seems celestial ground ; 
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But when emergent from hoar Ocean's reign, 
Peeps Hyperion o’er the level main, 

His bursting rays a tide of glory fling 

On earth, sea, skies, that smiling hail him king. 
All nature joyous smiles, but abject man, 

That strange exception to her general plan, 
Whose erring mind imperious passions sway, 
Reluctant reason’s dictates to obey.— 

A worm, a reptile, basking in the hour 

Of fortune, or tormented by her power ; 

Elate to-day, to-morrow weak and vile, 

He quits a throne, to grace a funeral pile ; 
Ambition’s minion once, now base and poor, 
He begs, a vagrant, at each wealthy door: 
Ardent in youth, on pleasures bent alone, 

He spurns reflection, deems the world his own ; 
But learns too soon, that each revolving year, 
The myrtle wreathand laurel crown grow sere.”—pp. 80-81. 


The night-scene will give the unlearned reader a better 
idea of Homer’s celebrated description than ee translation, 
which we agree with Dr. ‘Thiersch, of Munich, is too para- 
phrastic, and does not give the force of— 

yeynbe de re peva Tomuny. 


“ On that eventful eve chaste Dian rose ; 
The silent world in placid beauty glows ; 
Ionian nights surpass our northern days, 
So pure the air, so cloudless Phcebe’s rays. 
In magic circle each inferior star 
Seems trooping to attend her glorious car ; 
The lovely goddess, through translucent skies, 
A bursting splendour flings: the mountains rise 
First on the view ;—then capes and distant isles, 
And in the mellow light hoar ocean smiles : 
The oak and pine refiect a silver beam, 
Which thence descending, quivers on the stream : 
Last are illum’d the camp and martial train, 
The gory arms and features of the slain : 
On death’s pale visage paler hues are shed ; 
Look the assistants less alive than dead, 
So still, so hush’d, in a full tide of grief, 
His mournful friends surround the Peleian chief.” pp.94-95. 


Mr. Fox concludes his poem by observing, that he has 
culled from the Homeric garden. He has, however, added a 
choice flower of his own—the immortal Amaranth—in the 
impressive moral, and Christian feeling, which shine on and 
hallow the subject of blind Mzonides. 
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The Statue of Paris evinces the same polished and elegant 
mind which characterises the other poems. The three little 
poems which follow are perfect gems, and will be read and 
admired by all who feel and love beautiful sentiment ex- 
pressed in beautiful language. We particularly admire that 
to the Rose, and the one to Lucy,—the last stanzas of the 
latter are exquisite. We shall give the whole. 


“ Lucy, on silent wing, remorseless Time 
Has borne again twelve circling moons away, 
Fast hurrying from this terrestrial clime, 
Whate'er is great, rich, noble, young, or gay ! 


With morbid, cold, and yet unsparing hand, 

Time sheds fair Flora’s wardrobe on the ground ; 
Nor sapient Hermes, with his magic wand, 

Could renovate her beauties spread around. 


Time strips of man the majesty and power, 

His frame unnerves and shakes his lordly mind; 
Till, evanescent, drooping like a flower, 

He perishes, nor leaves a trace behind. 


Time, crumbling temples, overturning thrones, - 
Unbinds victorious laurel from the brow : 
O’er pillar’d roofs and monumental stones, 
’Tis Time that bids oblivion’s ivy grow. 


Lucy, tyrannic Time not yet presumes 
To stamp his impress on thy forehead fair ; 
Love’s purple light thy glowing cheek illumes ; 
No wintry hues invade thy auburn hair ! 


And should the despot cancel all but love, 
Immortal Cupid, pois’d on ready wing, 
Expands his golden plumes to soar above 
The cares and perils envious Time may bring. 


Psyche, the soul's pure empress, charming still, 
Because eternal, can maintain delight, 

O’er earthly beauty Time asserts his skill, 
But strives in vain celestial to affright.” 


Mr. Fox excels not merely in original poems; in transla- 
tions* he is equally great. It is but rarely that the mind that 
loves to give wings to its imagination, and exercise its creative 





* We conceive the most perfect translations, Davanzati’s “‘ Tacitus,” Voss’s 
“ Homer,” Wieland’s “‘ One Speech of Isocrates,” Wolff’s ‘‘ Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes,” Strombech’s “ Tacitus and Sallust,” and Humboldt’s “ Agamemnon of 
‘Eschylus.” For our knowledge of Davanzati we are indebted to Lord Abinger. 
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powers, can descend from its celestial height; that the eye 
which glances from “earth to heaven” can limit its range, 
and confine its powers, to translation; and that on a subject 
where the nicest and most Jaborious criticism is required—on 
a poet whose meaning is the most difficult often to conceive, 
from its brevity, and to express from the want of an equipollent 
term in our comparatively poorer language. Yet Mr. Fox 
has done this without producing a stiff or harsh translation. 
The commentators, we fear, have not aided him much to 
elucidate the text; for we have as yet no adequate edition of 
Eschylus,-—nothing like the illustrations we have heard from 
Herman at Leipsic, and Welcker at Bonn. 

Abresch, Stanley, Wellauer and Blomfield, but too often 
disappoint you. Schiitz’s criticisms are flimsy, and his mode 
of giving connexion and order to the choruses, futile. We 
cannot praise the translations of Potter, Symmons, Harford, 
and Chapman. The first is too loose, the second too turgid, 
the third too diffuse, and the fourth too bald. A’schylus is a 
poet that indeed deserves translation. He is the Michael 
Angelo of the Grecian stage—its creator. ‘The Tuscan and 
the Athenian are kindred minds; sublimity of conception 
and sublimity of expression belong to both. Peruse the Furies 
of A'schylus, and then contemplate the Fates* of Michael An- 
gelo. ‘Take up the Prometheus, and survey the Morning on 
the tomb of Lorenzo.+ ead the chorus to the Furies, in the 
Eumenides, and look at the Furies agitating the bosom of 
Lorenzo. Both have the terribile vita—the true sublime, ¢ 
which awes and bows down the mind, You tremble whilst 
you read the Agamemnon of Aischylus, or look at the Last 
Judgment of Michael Angelo. 


“ Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate.”—Dante. 


Milton, who felt and studied the true sublime, has abun- 
dantly drawn from Aéschylus. But we must return from 
our excursus on a subject so interesting and so ample. The 
Agamemnon is Mr. Fox’s crowning piece. It is the finest§ 
of Aischylus’ tragedies, but the most difficult, not only from 








* Now in the Pitti Palace at Florence. 

+ In the Church of St. Lorenzo at Florence. 

{ We think the etymon of the word is given by Mr. Talbot, in his “ Hermes.” 
Dr. Parr was wrong. 

§ “ Unten allen Werken der Griechischen Biihne kommt keines dem Agamemnon 
an tragischer Erhabenheit gleich.”—Humboldt’s Translation of the Agamemnon of 
Eschylus. ; 
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the errors of the text, but from the oracular conciseness, the 
doubtful meaning, which mysterious prophecy casts over it. 
Mr. Fox, however, has given us a noble translation of it in 
English,—of such fidelity, so pure, idiomatic, and racy, that 
we may know no equal to it, excepting that in German by 
Humboldt. 

We have now done our most arduous but pleasing task,— 
a review of the finest poems which have appeared for many 
years. In this utilitarian age of steam and vapour, where, 
whilst we are going on with our railroads, we are going back 
in our learning, it is rare to find a mind which can think with 
and emulate the ancients—give a new charm to classic litera- 
ture—call forth the mighty spirits of Greece—bring them, 
with all their eloquence and genius, before us—create with 
them, copy after them. Mr. Fox, therefore, deserves our 
commendation, and merits our gratitude for his classical volume 
of poems; for nothing perfect in eloquence, nothing perfect in 
poetry, can be produced, unless we love, study, and imitate the 
great masters of thought and taste—the ancients— 


¢ color che sanno.”—Dante. 





The classical is another name for the beautiful, and Mr. 
Fox’s volume must charm all, except the ignorant without 
learning, and the learned without taste. 








Art. VIII.—1. Charles Tyrrell. By James. 
2. Helen. By Miss Edgworth. 
3. Ernest Maltravers, §c. By E. L. Bulwer. 


E resume our sketch of English novelists, with the 

works of one who has long been a favourite with the 
public. Mr. James is a steady, laborious, and pleasing writer, 
but he is by no means a man of genius ; he bestows considerable 
pains upon his stories, which are intricate, and carefully and 
clearly developed ; his characters are sufficiently natural and 
pleasing to bear their part well; and in general the principles 
contained in his novels are so good, and their tone of feeling 
so excellent, that it is impossible to peruse them without plea- 
sure; but neither his characters nor his scenes dwell upon the 
mind; they do not strike the imagination, nor do we again 
recur to them—he has not the power of giving identity to the 
one, or life-like quickness to the other; and this does not 
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arise so much from any dullness or fault in the conception, as 
from the want of power to give effect to his own ideas, In 
his writings we find also that very common deficiency amongst 
novel writers,—he has no dialogue—he cannot make his 
people talk ; or, when they do, their conversation is felt to 
be an interruption to the story—a few pages that may be 
safely skipped—rather than the means by which we take 
most pleasure in studying to know them. But if this 
fault be so common, why bring it as a charge against Mr. 
James? We do so, because this power of conversation is so 
great a requisite, that no one, who does not in some degree 
possess it, can claim the rank of a first-rate novelist. It is 
this power of making his characters talk, which gives to 
Walter Scott’s novels their power of fascination, and makes 
them delightful even after we fancy that we know them by 
heart. Let any one take the speeches of Dandie Dinmont, 
Dugald Dalgetty, Baillie Jarvie, Andrew Fairservice, or 
twenty others ;—merely their speeches, unconnected with any 
incident, and consider them as compositions; see the as- 
tonishing quantity of ideas and illustrations, some droll, and 
all expressive, drawn from the individual’s own pursuits, the 
quaint phrases conveying positive information, the technical 
habits introduced in them, and the way in which we are made 
to look at objects through the mind, as it were, of each par- 
ticular personage, until we see not only the contrast in their 
own characters, but that presented by the object in discussion, 
under the different aspects in which they are viewing it; and 
the whole strikes us with that keen sense of the ridiculous which 
such contrasts will sometimes give us in real life—sometimes, 
but not often; for their salient points are seldom brought out in 
such rich relief, even by nature herself, as by this inimitable 
author. It is this enchanting talent, too, which renders Walter 
Scott, in spite of his prejudices, an unprejudiced writer. 
Take every individual of all the various and many he has 
introduced to us—every individual, at least, who represents a 
class,—the hired soldier—-the soldier, whose heart is in his 
cause, the intriguing noble, the merchant, the lawyer, the 
smuggler, the gipsy, the pirate,—it would be endless to enu- 
merate them,—the Puritan, the High Churchman, even the 
persecuted Catholic monk,—to them all Walter Scott has 

iven words, enabling us to see into the depths of their 
hearts, to read there their own views and feelings, their mo- 
tives, their sufferings, and their temptations, —something, in 
short, that serves to exemplify the homely truth, that ° there is 
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much to be said on all sides,’ and accounts for, without justi- 
fying, the violence of party strife. And thus, however much, 
in party questions, prejudice may mislead him as to matters of 
fact, Walter Scott:has ever been to human nature in general, 
and under all its various circumstances, a discerning advocate, 
and a just judge. It would be vain, indeed, to expect in an 
other writer, that combination of talents which enabled Walter 
Scott to identify himself with the person represented, and to 
pour out, through that medium, all the stores of anecdote, 
and knowledge, and imagery, which he had treasured up upon 
almost every subject ; but it is undoubtedly true, that some- 
thing of this power of giving life and identity to his characters, 
is essential to every novelist, although there is no point on 
which failure is more frequent. If we cannot in this respect 
consider Mr. James as an exception, yet his works contain 
other beauties of a high order,—he has evidently a delicate 
perception of natural beauty, and easily and vividly pourtrays 
it; his works abound in descriptions, from which beautiful 
paintings might be made, and which we consider equal, 
although their style is different, to the far-famed descriptions 
of Mrs. Radcliffe. We have selected one of these passages as 
a@ specimen. 


“ The spot through which the travellers were riding, and which 
was a wide piece of forest ground, one might have supposed, from 
the nature of the scenery, to be as common to all lands as possible ; 
but no such thing,—and any one who gazed upon it required not to 
ask themselves in what part of the world they were. The road, 
which, though sandy, was smooth, neat, and well tended, came down 
the slope of a long hill, exposing its course to the eye for near a 
mile. There was a gentle rise on each side covered with wood; but 
this rise, and its forest burden, did not advance within a hundred 
yards of the road on either hand, leaving between—except where it 
was interrupted by some old sand-pits—a space of open ground, 
covered with short green turf, with here and there an ancient oak 
standing forward before the other trees, and spreading its branches 
to the way-side. To the right, was a little rivulet gurgling along 
the deep bed it had worn for itself amongst the short grass, in its 
way towards a considerable river that flowed through the valley at 
about two miles distance ; and on the left, the eye might range far 
amidst the tall separate trees— now, perhaps, lighting upon a stag at 
gaze, or a fallow-deer tripping away over the dewy ground as light 
and gracefully as a lady in a ball-room—till sight became lost in 
the green shade, and the dim wilderness of leaves and branches. 
Amidst the scattered oaks in advance of the wood, and nestled into 
the dry nooks of the sand-pits, appeared about half-a-dozen dirty 
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brown shreds of canvass, none of which appeared larger than a 
dinner napkin, yet which— spread over hoops, cross-sticks, and other 
eontrivances—served as habitations to six or seven families of that 
wild and dingy race, whose existence and history is a phenomenon, 
not amongst the least strange of all the wonderful things that we 
pass by daily without investigation or enquiry. At the mouths of 
one or two of these little dwelling places, might be seen some gipsey 
women, with their peculiar straw bonnets, red cloaks, and silk 
handkerchiefs ; some withered, shrunk, and witchlike, bore evident 
the traces of long years of wandering, exposure, and vicissitude ; 
while others, with the warm rose of health and youth glowing 
through the golden brown of their skins, and their dark gem-like 
eyes flashing undimmed by sorrow or infirmity, gave the beau idéal 
of a beautiful nation long passed away from thrones and dignities, 
and Jeft but as the fragments of a wreck dashed to atoms by the 
waves of the past. At one point, amidst white wood ashes, and 
many an unlawful feather from the plundered cock and violated 
turkey, sparkled a fire, and boiled a cauldron ; and round about the 
ancient beldame who presided over the pot, were placed, in various 
easy attitudes, several of the male members of the tribe—mostly 
covered with long loose great-coats, which bespoke the owners 
either changed or shrunk. A number of half-naked brats, engaged 
in many a sport, filled up the scene, and promised a sturdy and in- 
creasing race of rogues and vagabonds for after years. Over the 
whole — wood, and road, and streamlet, and gipsey encampment— 
was pouring, in full stream, the purple light of evening, with the 
long shadows stretching across, and marking the distances all the 
way up the slope of the hill. Where an undulation of the ground, 
about half-way up the ascent, gave'a wider space of light than 
ordinary, were seen, as we have before said, two strangers riding 
slowly down the road, whose appearance soon called the eyes of the 
gipsey fraternity upon their movements.”—Gipsey, vol. i. 

Mr. James is eminently a religious writer; not that he un- 
seasonably introduces the subject, or insists upon particular 
dogmas, but there is in his works that tone of feeling which 
convinces us that his opinions are principles, founded upon 
something superior to this world’s morality; and the strain of 
elegant and reflective observation in which he indulges,—if it 
must be allowed to hang heavily sometimes upon the story in 
the shape of common-place truisms—yet often rises into poe- 
tical beauty of thought and expression. As might be expected 
in the productions of so gentle and liberal a mind, we seldom 
meet with intolerance—it does not appear even in his novel of 
The Huguenots, which afforded a tempting opportunity for the 
display of such a feeling. On the contrary, he has treated 
the persecution of the French Protestants (upon which the 
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story is founded) with fairnéss and moderation. He has for- 
borne to charge this persecution upon the religion of Catholics; 
—fully admitting that it was attributable to political intrigues, 
and carried forward by unworthy agents—he has, in fact, said 
nothing of those atrocities in which Catholics would not fully 
concur with him. But, in his opinion, as to the character of 
those who resisted, he has fallen into a mistake, of such con- 
stant occurrence amongst Protestants, especially in all histories 
of the Vaudois, that we shall mention it here. He calls them 
martyrs. How truly such a name could be applied to them 
in the old Christian sense of the word, we quote the author 
himself to show: he makes a clergyman thus speak :— 


‘¢ T have counselled submission where I might have stirred up war. 
I have advised mild means and supplications, when the time for 
successful resistance was pointed out, both by just cause for bitter 
indignation and by the embarrassment of our enemies in consequence 
of their over ambition. And now I tell thee, Albert—I tell thee 
with pain and apprehension—that I doubt, that I much doubt, whe- 
ther in so doing I have acted right or wrong; whether by such timid 
counsels the happy moment has not been suffered to slip ; whether 
our enemies, more wise in their generation than we are, have not 
taken advantage of our forbearance, have not waited till they them- 
selves were in every way prepared, and are now ready to execute 
the iniquitous designs which have only been suspended in conse- 
quence of ambitious efforts in other quarters.—‘I fear indeed that 
it is so,’ replied the young Count; * but, nevertheless, neither you nor 
any other person has cause to reproach himself for such conduct. 
Forbearance, even if taken advantage of by insidious enemies, must 
always be satisfactory to one’s own heart.—‘I know not—I know 
not,’ replied the old man. ‘In my early days, Albert, these hands 
have grasped the sword in defence of my religion ; and we were then 
taught that resistance to the will of those bigots and tyrants, who 
would crush out the last spark of the pure worship of God, and sub- 
stitute in its place the gross idolatry which disfigures this land, was 
a duty to the Author of our faith. We were taught that resistance 
was not optional, but compulsory ; and that to our children, and to 
our brethren, and to our ancestors, we owed the same determined, 
persevering, uncompromising efforts that were required from us by 
the service of the Lord likewise. We were taught that we should 
never surrender, that we should never hesitate, that we should never 
compromise, till the liberty of the true reformed Church of France 
was established upon a sure and permanent basis, or the last drop of 
blood in the veins of her saints was poured out inio ihe cup of mar- 
tyrdom. Such were the doctrines under which I myself became a 
humble soldier of the cross.’ ”"— The Huguenots, vol. i. 


A soldier, doubtless, but not under such doctrines a soldier 
LL2 
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of the cross; and that these doctrines were held, and were 
acted upon, we know to be a fact. Let us not be misunderstood: 
when men as citizens seek to recover the civil rights that have 
been wrested from them—and freedom of religious opinions és 
a civil right—we sympathize with their indignant feelings, and 
wish success to their just cause. If the struggle is carried on 
by justifiable means—that is, by such means as the constitu- 
tion of the country allows, and has provided against such 
emergencies—and every defined constitution would be found 
to contain some such safeguard against oppression —we then 
applaud the forbearance as well as the courage of the cham- 
pions of freedom. Even if in such a cause, and, when stung by 
oppression, men should overstep these limits, and be driven to 
the desperate step of taking up arms for their defence, as did 
the French Huguenots and the Vaudois, the inevitable con- 
sequence of which is civil war—even then we would be slow 
to judge them harshly, blaming their oppressors, and pitying 
the trials to which human infirmity had been subjected—we 
could even forgive them their sin against society. But shall 
we canonize them for it? Shall we call-them saints and mar- 
tyrs? If so, what were the primitive Christians? They 
levied no armies—made no contentions, though the means 
for doing so were not wanting—but, unresisting, sealed their 
testimony with their blood, and left that glorious type of mar- 
tyrdom, which so many in all ages of the Church have copied, 
even to this day. 

We will not conclude this notice without mentioning 
Charles Tyrrell, Mr. James’s last novel, and, we are inclined 
to think, his best. From some observations in the com- 
mencement, we believe the story to be founded on fact ; 
and certainly there is an air of truth about it which greatly 
rivets the attention. The career of a man whose whole 
life is blighted by his own evil passions, is pourtrayed with 
great power. ‘The son inheriting these evil passions, strug- 
gles against them with such sincerity and success, that he 
becomes far more interesting than the usual faultless novel 
hero. The father meets death from the hand of his own in- 
timate friend, whom he has insulted; and the way in which 
the son becomes involved in a suspicion of the guilt, his flight, 
the character of the cynic friend, the whole catastrophe, in 
short, form an admirably told and highly interesting story, 
improved, we think, by being written in a simpler and more 
nervous style than is usual with this author. 

It is now our pleasant task to do justice to one of our ear- 
liest favourites,—one whose charming works were the delight 
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of our childhood, and cannot be read, even by maturer judg- 
ment, without admiration, possessing as they do every requisite 
for the object they were intended to accomplish—to instruct, 
to amuse, and to draw out, without injuring, the tender powers 
of the childish mind. Miss Edgeworth’s Helen is worthy of 
her reputation, and we can scarcely give it higher praise. All 
her works have a decided moral tendency; and in this, her 
object has been to expose the meanness, the degradation, and 
all the miseries ensuing upon moral cowardice. This failing, 
forming the root of so many others, Miss Edgeworth has been 
always most anxious to hold up to reprobation; she has 
introduced it into most of her earlier works, and has shown 
‘much ingenuity and knowledge of the human heart in the 
means she has used to make it an object of fear as well as 
scorn to the childish mind, and to bring forward every human 
motive for the practice of the contrary virtue. Following the 
same plan, she has chosen for her heroine a sprightly, elegant, 
warm-hearted creature, in whose hour-glass, as she says her- 
self, “all the sands are diamond sparks ;” but in whose heart 
her mother sees “ the one black spot” which will spread till 
all the goodness of her nature, all the brightness of her for- 
tunes, are blighted by it. Miss Edgeworth has a most inti- 
mate knowledge of her sex, and she has shown it in making 
Cecilia’s moral cowardice arise from no false pride—no love 
of wealth, station, or fame—but from her affections,—the 
source of all a woman’s strength, and all her weakness. Her 
husband, before marriage, has required to know whether or 
not she had ever loved another; entertaining a fear that mar- 
riages were not happy where such had been the case. Fearing 
to lose him—conscious that she had never felt love in its true 
sense, except for him— she conceals from him a very decided 
flirtation she has carried on— instigated partly by coquetry, 
and partly by a real liking for him—with a certain Colonel 
D’Aubigny ; and she marries General Clarendon, the object 
of her heart’s warmest devotion. Months pass away: Cecilia, 
the brightest and happiest of her sex, gives but faint indica- 
tions of the defect inherent in her nature. She welcomes to 
her home, with generous affection, the friend of her youth, 
Helen, in whose gentle, timid, retiring character, lies dormant 
ali the “truth” that is wanting in her friend. The com- 
mencement of the story is so uneventful—employed so much 
in preparing the way for her plot, and making the characters 
known, that it would have been wearisome in other hands than 
Miss Edgeworth’s. She has diversified it with pleasing though 
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trivial incidents, sprightly badinage; and much real know- 
ledge of the world ind of human nature; yet, even in spite of 
this, we ~~ tired occasionally of the desire to make her per- 
sonages be always teaching or always learning; a little touch, 
in short, of the pedantry of the instructress. But these minor 
defects disappear when the business of the plot commences. 
By the malice of a disgraced servant, Cecilia’s imprudent, 
almost forgotten, letters to Colonel D’Aubigny, are recovered, 
and sent under cover to her husband. Aware of what the 
_ contains, she dares not meet detection; and, availing 
nerself of a resemblahce in their hand-writing, and of other 
accidental circumstances, she prevails with Helen to allow the 
letters—written under a feigned name, playfully adopted—to 
be considered by the General as hers. Lady Cecilia must 
plead her own excuse in her own words; they beautifully 
describe the awe which the stronger nature impresses upon 
the weaker, and the deep tenderness which makes the fear of 
giving pain predominant over every selfish sensation, even at 
stich a trying moment. 

“ What has happened? Tell me clearly, my dear Cecilia, and 
quickly, for I must go to General Clarendon ; he has desired to see 
me as soon as I can, after seeing you.” 

“IT know, I know,” said Cecilia; “ but he will allow time, and 
you had better be some time with me, for he thinks I have all to 
explain to you this morning; and so I have a great deal to say to 
you. Sit down quietly. Oh, if you knew how J have been agitated ! 
I am hardly able yet to tell anything rightly.” She threw herself 
back on the pillows, and drew a long breath, as if to relieve the 
oppression of mind and body. “ Now I think I can tell you.” 

“Then do, my dear Cecilia—all—pray do; and exactly. Oh, 
Cecilia, tell me all.” 

“ Every word, every look, to the utmost, as far as I can recollect, 
as if you had been present. Give me your hand, Helen. How cool 
you are—delightful! But how you tremble !” 

“ Never mind,” said Helen ; “ but how burning hot your hand is!” 

“ No matter. If ever I am well or happy again in this world, 
Helen, I shall owe it to you. After I left you, I found the General 
fast asleep. I do not believe he had ever awoke. I lay awake for 
hours ; till past five in the morning I was wide awake—feverish. 
But, can you conceive it? just then, when I was most anxious to be 
awake, when I knew there was but one hour—not so much—till he 
would awake and read that packet, I felt an irresistible sleepiness 
come over me: I turned and turned, and tried to keep my eyes 
open, and pulled and pinched my fingers; but all would not do, and 
1 fell asleep, dreaming that I was awake: and how long I slept I 
cannot tell you, so deep, so dead asleep I must have been. But the 
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instant I did awake, I started up, and drew back the curtain, and I 
saw—Oh, Helen ! there was Clarendon, dressed, standing with his 
arms folded, a letter open, hanging upon his hand ; his eyes were fixed 
upon me, waiting, watching for my first look. He saw me glance 
at the letter in his hand, and then at the packet on the table, near 
the bed. For an instant neither of us spoke. I could not move— 
nor exclaim, even; but surprised, terrified, he must have seen I was. 
As I leaned forward, holding by the curtains, he pulled one of them 
suddenly back, threw open the shutters, and the full glare was upon 
my face, I shut my eyes,—I could not help it,—and shrank; but 
gathering strength from absolute terror of his silence, I spoke. [ 
asked, ‘ For Heaven's sake, Clarendon, what is the matter? Why 
do you look so?’ Oh, that look of his! Still fixed on me; the same 
as I once saw before we were married—once, and but once—when 
he came from my mother to me about this man. Well, I put my 
hands before my eyes; he stepped forward, drew them down, and 
placed the open letter before me ; and then asked me, in a terrible 
sort of suppressed voice, ‘Cecilia, whose writing is this?’ The 
writing was before my eyes, but I literally could not see it; it was 
all a sort of maze. He saw I could not read it, and calmly bade 
me ‘Take time,—examine: is it a forgery?’ A forgery! That 
had never crossed my mind; and for an instant I was tempted to 
say it was; but quickly I saw that would not do: there was the 
miniature, and that could not be a forgery. ‘No,’ I answered, 
‘I do not think it is a forgery.‘ What, then ?’ said he, so hastily, 
that I could hardly hear; and before I could think what to answer, 
he said, ‘I must see Lady Davenant.’ He stepped towards the bell ; 
I threw myself upon his arm: ‘Good Heavens! do not, Clarendon, 
if you are not out of your senses.’—‘I am not out of my senses, 
Cecilia; I am perfectly calm: answer me one word only,—is this 
your writing?” Oh! my dear Helen, then it was that you saved me,” 

“J ?” 

“ Yes; forgive me, Helen: I answered, ‘ There is a handwriting 
so like, that you can never tell it from mine. Ask me no more, 
Clarendon,’ I said. I saw a flash of light, as it were, come across 
his face: it was hope,—but still it was not certainty. I saw this. 
Oh, how quick one sees. He pointed to the first words of the 
letter, held his finger under them, and his hand trembled,—think of 
his hand trembling! ‘ Read,’ he said; and I read. How I brought 
myself to pronounce the words, I cannot imagine. I read what, as 
I hope for mercy, I had no recollection of ever having written,— 
‘My dear, too dear Henry..—‘ Colonel D’Aubigny?’ said the 
General. I answered, ‘ Yes. He looked astonished at my self- 
possession; and so was I. For another instant his finger rested, 
pressing down there, under the words, and his eyes on my face, as 
if he would have read into my soul. ‘Ask me no more,’ I repeated, 
scarcely able to speak ; and something I said, I believe, about honour, 
and not betraying you. He turned to the signature, and, putting 
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his hand down upon it, asked, ‘ What name is signed to this letter ?” 
I answered, ‘ [ have seen—I know—I believe it is ‘ Emma.’—‘ You 
knew, then, of this correspondence ?’ was his next question. I con- 
fessed I did. He said that was wrong, ‘ but quite a different affair’ 
from having been engaged in it myself, or some such word. His 
countenance cleared; that pale look of the forehead, the fixed pur- 
pose of the eye, changed. Oh! I could see: I understood it all 
with half a glance—saw the natural colour coming back, and ten- 
derness for me returning, yet some doubt lingering still. He stood, 
and I heard some half-finished sentences. He said that you must 
have been very young at that time; I said, ‘ Yes, very young. — 
‘ And the man was a most artful man,’ he observed. I said, ‘ ae 
very artful.’ That was true, I am sure. ad * 

Then he asked me how I came to paint this picture for this man? 
I answered—Oh, how happy then it was for me that I could tell the 
whole truth about that, at least !—I answered, that I did not do the 
picture for Colonel D’Aubigny ; that he stole it from my portfolio, 
and that we both did what we could to get it back again from him, 
but could not; and that you even wanted me to tell my mother, but 
of that I was afraid. And Clarendon said, ‘ You were wrong there, 
my dear Cecilia.’ I was so touched when I heard him call me his 
dear Cecilia again, and in his own dear voice, that I burst into tears. 
That was a great relief to me; and I kept saying, over and over 
again, that I was wrong, very wrong, indeed! And then he kneeled 
down beside me; and I so felt his tenderness, his confiding love for 
me—for me, unworthy as] am.” The tears streamed from Lady 
Cecilia’s eyes as she spoke. “ Quite unworthy !” 

“No, no; not quite unworthy,” said Helen. ‘“ My poor, dear 
Cecilia, what you must have felt !” 

** Once,” continued Cecilia ; “ once, Helen, as my head was lying 
on his shoulder, my face hid, I felt so much love, so much remorse— 
and knowing I had done nothing really bad—I was tempted to 
whisper all in his ear. I felt I should be so much happier for ever 
—ever—if I could !” 

“Oh, that you had! I would give anything upon earth, for your 
sake, that you had.” 

“ Helen, I could not—I could not. It was too late. I should 
have been undone, if I had breathed but a word. When he even 
suspected the truth! that look, that voice, was so terrible. To see 
it—hear it again! I could not. Oh, Helen, it would have been 
utter ruin—madness !”—Helen, vol. ii. 

As might be supposed, the involvement does not end here. 
The letters (which have been copied) appear in print,—they 
are attributed to Helen, whose reputation is attacked ; her 
lover fights a duel in her defence, and is obliged to fly the 
kingdom. ‘The General buys up the libellous work ; but dis- 
gusted by what appears to be Helen's prevarications, he 
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refuses to sanction her marriage with his ward, and she leaves 
his house, in honourable banishment, to stay with his sister, 
who has warmly espoused her cause. The return, from a 
distant country, of Lady Davenant, Cecilia’s clear-sighted 
mother, and Helen’s steady friend, brings on the denouement : 
dying of a mortal disease, she demands to see her family 
united, and in their changed aspect and demeanour, recognizes 
the fulfilment of her own prophecy,—that the black spot 
had spread. Of the whole work, no part is more admirable 
than Lady Cecilia’s confession,—the entanglement which 
gradually thickens around her—her increasing boldness and 
success in deception as her terrors wear off, and then the re- 
action of the mind --her scorn of herself-—her growing coldness 
even for the objects of her dearest affection, conscious as 
she is, that they ought and will one day despise and hate 
her—until at length, worn out by remorse, anxiety, and 
despair, the mind throws off the unnatural weight that presses 
upon it, and recovers at once its freedom and its uprightness. 
There could not be a keener perception of these moral truths, 
nor could they have been more powerfully enforced ; but to 
their effect upon the mind, there is wanting that one great 
requisite, which Miss Edgeworth’s works have always wanted, 
and without which all systems of morality are like an arch 
without the key-stone,—a motive of sufficient power to control 
the passions, and which must, therefore, be superior to, and 
independent of, them. Let Miss Edgeworth look upon the 
conflict she has herself described, and ask herself, how she 
proposes to meet and overpower the influence of love and 
fear—the two strongest passions of our nature—in a person 
who not having moral courage by nature, would require some- 
ing in its stead to give her strength. What is proposed to 
her? An abstract love of truth, which the heart would 
scarcely listen to at such moments, when falsehood seemed its 
only and ready refuge, and fear of ulterior evils, which must 
of necessity be overpowered by the present and more pressing 
terror; neither of these motives would be available to supply 
strength where it did not exist ; and strength in such cases is 
wanting—not conviction. To supply this, aid must be called 
in foreign to the constitution of the mind itself,—the fear of 
God must cast out the fear of man,—the love of God must 
assist the trembling soul to bear the pain and the displeasure 
of the object of its earthly love, rather than give offence to its 
Creator. This Miss Edgeworth does not even indicate : it 
has ever been part of her system to avoid even referring to 
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religion; and the result is, that her works, like those of all 
merely moral writers, point out evils already, it is most likely, 
known and deeply deplored by those who suffer from them, 
without affording any assistance towards their cure. But if 
the utility of Miss Edgeworth’s works is diminished by a 
deficiency on every account to be regretted, we are still bound 
to acknowledge, that her teaching, as far as it goes, is 
excellent, and the pleasure we derive from her works so great, 
that we should be glad more frequently to welcome them. 
There are no works, perhaps, into which the mind of the 
author is more entirely transfused, than those of Lytton 
Bulwer. There may be nothing, perhaps, in the likenesses 
that have been attributed to himself personally, in individual 
characters, but the whole series of his novels bear so forcible 
and so unbroken an impress of his mind, as to give to his works 
a character of sameness, in spite of the variety of those stores 
of information and thought which he has lavished upon them. 
It appears to us, that the chief tendency of the works—one 
and all—is to assert the supremacy of intellect, not only over 
all the subjects submitted to it, but also over the passions and 
feelings of the mind. No religious theory—no settled prin- 
ciples—are allowed to interfere with this entire “ self-develop- 
ment;” his characters, receiving imperfect or no educations, 
and launched early upon the world, take up by turns, and 
eagerly pursue, its prevailing follies or passions—moralize 
upon their consequences and effects—become satiated with 
them—cast them aside—like a worn-out plaything, to take 
up, in a like spirit, some new pursuit, of which in its turn the 
weary. Thus, the study of learning, the pursuit of wealt 
and station, the intrigues of politics, the most fantastical 
affectation of foppery and refined sensuality, and the love of 
travel, are brought by turns under the notice of the reader as 
a epee object of excitement, to be afterwards let go, with a 
tacit acknowledgment of its deceitfulness: for hardly in any 
instance is the mind of the individual represented as enslaved 
by the passion, however thoroughly indulged in. It is the 
theory of Bulwer, to represent the mind of man as rather 
adopting than submitting to these enthralments, able at any 
time to cast them off: an ennobling theory certainly,—but a 
most dangerous one, because so frequently and so fatally 
untrue. Having thus made his heroes to test, by their own 
experience, all the pursuits of life; like Solomon, they are 
made to declare, upon their own experience, “ that all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit :” moody dejection, satirical 
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scepticism, or some one of the various aspects which dis- 
appointment assumes, are the result of this self-seeking, self- 
centred existence :—these also subside in time. 

“ If I have borne much, and my spirit has worked out its earthly 
end in travail and in tears, yet I would not forego the lessons which 
my life has bequeathed me, even though they be deeply blended 
with sadness and regret. No! wereI asked, what best dignifies the 
present, and consecrates the past; what enables us alone to draw a 
just moral from the tale of life; what sheds the purest light upon 
our reason; what gives the firmest strength to our religion; and 
whether our remaining years pass in seclusion or in action, is best 
fitted to soften the heart to man, and to elevate the soul to God, I 
would answer with Lassus, it is—ExPERIENCE.’—Devereua, vol. iii. 


This we take to be the moral of his works; and the virtues 
produced by the teaching of experience, are exactly what 
might have been produced amongst enlightened pagans by 
the same monitress,—a sense of the insufficiency of life for 
happiness—willingness to enjoy present pleasures—passive 
acquiescence in the decrees of fate for the future—and that 
sort of indulgence for human nature which arises less from 
the power of forgiving than from scepticism of good. These 
are the characteristics (more or less modified) of the forcible 
portraiture which the author has given us of human intelli- 
gence, of the highest order, seeking, in its own resources, and 
from its own “ experience,” a clue to the intricacies and 
contradictions of man’s life. In the writings of Lytton Bulwer 
we think that we find no despicable evidence of a fact often 
asserted, that Protestantism, considered as a national religion, 
does not exercise control or direction upon the intellect. Of 
the personal character of the author in question we know 
nothing, but his writings cannot certainly be considered as 
immoral ; if sensuality and dissipation are introduced, it is 
but to show them, as in Pelham, shaken off at the first call 
for manly exertion; the principles of a gentlemanly and 
honourable man are universally inculcated; even-handed, 
even-judging justice is always done by him to the rights of all 
men ; the sins of the rich are as keenly analysed, more bitterly 
condemned by him, than the vices of the tempted and the 
ignorant. If, as in Paul Clifford, he enlists our sympathies 
for those who lead a life of vice, he does it by showing us their 
struggles to escape from it; and if, as is certainly the case, he 
too frequently shocks us by allusions to light and licentious 
amours, he at least places them in proper contrast to love in its 
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most ennobling sense—faithful, lawful, and generous. Bulwer 
cannot, inendlions; be considered as a writer who has any 
vicious or debasing system to advance ; that he possesses great 
talent no one can deny—talent of that order which enables a 
man to appropriate and combine the wisdom of past ages ; yet, 
amongst the stores of observation and thought which he has 
collected, how little has he derived from Christianity ! which 
he probably knows only in its modern form ; how little is his 
mind influenced by her precepts, or even by her wisdom ; and, 
alas! of how many minds in the present day does he express 
the wants and the sentiments! With the exception of Devereuz, 
in which a Jesuit is introduced in the distorted and unnatural 
character which has so captivated the imagination of modern 
writers, and pursues (what the author is pleased to call) his 
religion in his own way, we know of none of his works in 
which religion is introduced at all,—and this must not be 
considered as an omission (perhaps well-judged) of a subject 
too serious for the light pages of a novel. Bulwer’s novels 
take, as we have said before, a high flight: they treat of 
society, morals, and the life of man; and in them, therefore, 
we strongly feel the omission of religion, as a theory, a system, 
a rule, an object. In neither of these characters do we find it 
recognized. Many pernicious opinions are expressed, still more 
that are excellent, but all are tested by some rule existing in 
the author’s mind—none are referred to that of Christianity. 
Shall we be told that Bulwer is an irreligious man, to be 
considered as an exception ? not so: he is the representative 
of a very large class of minds, and many of those of a high 
order, who would in former times have been retained in the 
bosom of the Church by a thousand tender ties, until maturing 
reason impelled them to take up her standard, and become 
her ablest advocates. 

The views which our author has taken of society are 
striking and just: we are persuaded, that no one will deny 
their correctness who has considered, not the state of parties, 
or sections, or sects amongst us, but that of the nation at 
large,—the wide distinction between the different classes of so- 
ciety,—the continual restlessness, a want felt through the whole 
of abondof brotherhood and peace ;—all this is brought strongly 
home to us in these pages. And again, in his descriptions of 
the state of the poor and the outcast of society—descriptions 
which if less graphic than those of Dickens, are not less 
forcible—how are we impressed with the utter forlornness and 
desolation of their condition, a degree of hopeless degradation 
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never meant by Providence to aggravate all the other miseries 
of their state; how clearly do we see, that the remedy is gone 
that had been provided for them. The privilege of disputing 
concerning creeds, and sects, and preachers, is a luxury suited 
only to the well-off, and the well-educated: the poor man re- 
quired the universal Church not to be mistaken, whose doors 
stood ever open,—the city set upon a hill, whose broad and 
steady light should be visible even from the lowest depths. 
When Paul Clifford makes his stern appeal ‘against the laws 
that had first corrupted and then condemned him, and the 
heart shrinks beneath the feeling that those words would be 
true, that appeal just, in the mouths of thousands, we look in 
vain for the Church universal because trwe—powerful because 
universal,—which served as a counterpoise to those laws, of 
necessity severe and partial, which society institutes for self- 
defence. 

But we must now consider these delightful works in a lighter 
point of view—merely as novels; and we think that the fore- 
going remarks will serve to elucidate the chief defects they can 
be accused of in that capacity. ‘The instruction contained in 
a work of fiction should be of so light a character, as not to 
overload the frail vehicle in which it is conveyed. When we 
meet in a novel with chapter after chapter of reflections, meta- 
physical inquiries, and long dialogues unconnected with the 
subject, we believe there are few readers so philosophical as 
not to be inclined to skip them,—supposing always that the 
story has merit enough to inspire interest and attention: or, 
supposing these chapters to be too valuable to be so treated, 
they cause the book to drag heavily, and are felt to deteriorate 
from its effect, and consequently from its excellence; when 
considered as a work of the imagination, addressed to the 
imagination and the feelings; and such is truly the proper 
character of a novel; a character which it cannot depart from, 
without losing its proper place in literature, and becoming 
a nondescript production—a sort of diluted essay—one of a 
class of books at the head of which we may, perhaps, place 
Mrs. More’s Celebs, and which, generally eschewed, both by 
the grave and the gay, fall chiefly to the lot of a very mediocre 
set of readers, intellectually considered. This remark, how- 
ever, must be considered as parenthetical—not in the remotest 
degree applying to Bulwer, whose strong sense, originality, 
and racy humeur, must arouse the imagination of all who 
possess a spark of it. It is in these qualities that we consider 
Bulwer’s chief excellence to consist; and perhaps they are 
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most strikingly developed in Pelham. In that delightful 
work there is an exuberance of wit and animal spirits that 
lights up all it touches: even the life of a man of fashion loses 
its insipidity. There is a touch of comic exaggeration in the 
foppery of the hero, that makes it as amusing as it is graceful; 
and so lightly is it borne, that we perceive no improbability, 
when the hero, plunging into a train of dangerous adventures, 
saves the life of his friend by his sagacity and courage. On 
the contrary, an. air of coolness is thrown over them by his 
dandyism, which gives a zest to the character, and renders it 
very attractive—too much so, considering that Bulwer’s heroes 
are never models for close imitation. Paul Clifford is a gallant 
highwayman of the old-fashioned class, whose adventures the 
author traces from his cradle to a very satisfactory and romantic 
conclusion. Here again, the hardihood and spirit of adven- 
turous frolic, necessary to the character of ve a hero, have 
caught the author’s fancy, and he has done the subject justice. 
Plunging boldly amongst the lowest characters, and scenes of 
the lowest life, he rescues them from vulgarity by the sheer 
force of talent and wit; he preserves not only our liking, but 
our respect for the hero, throughout his very unexemplary 
life, by his constant tendency and aspiration after virtue; 
and when, at the bar of justice, the judge recognizes in him 
his son, at the very moment when compelled to pass upon 
him sentence of death, and hears at that awful moment his 
unconscious son denounce himself as the man, who, years ago, 
by an unjust sentence and imprisonment, had degraded him 
to a life of vice,—we know no scene in fiction so strictly within 
the limits of probability, yet so startling and fearful, or told 
with more power andenergy. In Eugene Aram, Bulwer has 
chosen an unpleasing subject, and a character so unnatural, 
as to exemplify the saying, that facts will sometimes surpass 
the wildest fiction in improbability ; yet he has treated it with 
admirable talent, and produced a work of great interest; 
and only not pathetic, because pathos is foreign to his style of 
writing, and, we should say, to his turn of mind. We do not 
admire Devereux. ‘The story is improbable and gloomy. ‘To 
reconcile us to it, it should have been carried on with an 
earnestness of passion suited to the nature of the events it 
describes ; but this it is not: on the contrary, it is broken up 
by long disquisitions upon the politics of the day, and mul- 
titudes of conversations, in which eminent characters make 
their appearance,—showing the undoubted talent and reading 
of the author, but without giving proportionate pleasure to the 
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reader. Rienzi, as its name intimates, is an historical romance, 
embracing events too vast, too numerous, and too complicated, 
to form the fit subject of a novel; either this, or the distance 
of scene and time, has deprived the author’s genius of its usual 
vigour and individuality. ‘There are some beautiful incidents 
—many gorgeous descriptions; but the characters have an 
exaggerated and melodramatic cast,—the contrasts are too 
constantly recurring, and too violent: it is, in short, a stately 
pageant. We have positive objections to the Last Days of 
Pompeii. The hateful and disgusting mysteries of heathenism 
are far too freely introduced ; much is said concerning them, 
and more suggested, which render the book, in our opinion, 
improper for young persons. Falkland, we believe, is one of 
the first of the author’s productions, and certainly it is the 
least worthy of attention,—a commonplace tale of guilt (the 
subject is adultery), in which the turgid style of the writing 
and the sentiments do not conceal the fact that the actors are 
more than commonly wicked and weak. We turn from it 
with pleasure to mention the Disowned,—a story enlivened 
by all the author’s knowledge of the world and liveliness of 
fancy; but of which the groundwork is a picture of love and 
suffering and high-minded virtue,—beautiful in itself, and 
beautifully told: we do not think there is any one of Lytton 
Bulwer’s works which is more charmingly written. It is full 
of elegant and tender passages; we could wish to extract some 
of them, but our space makes this impossible, and we turn to 
the longest, the most elaborate, and, upon the whole, the finest 
of Lytton Bulwer’s works, which is the last; for Ernest Mal- 
travers and Alice must be considered as forming one novel, so 
completely is the one a continuation and development of the 
other. It is true that we miss in it some of the vigour and 
force of Bulwer’s usual language, and that the story moves on 
slowly, and somewhat heavily; but how many beauties com- 
pensate these defects! There is a variety in the characters 
which is not, in general, Bulwer’s forte ; the “exquisite Alice,” 
the sparkling Evelyn, and the stately Florence, as different 
as they each are beautiful. Ceesarini Castruccio and Lumley 
Ferrers are admirable characters, well kept up from first to 
last; and in the account of the Montaignes, of the family of 
the wealthy churchman, of the husband of Alice, and of the 
venerable curate, there are a thousand true and beautiful 
touches. ‘Then, too, what stores of thought, and of profound 
observation, are contained in the pages of this work; and 
occasionally what brilliant and masterly passages! One we 
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particularly remember, in which the often-revived question, 
as to the degree in which the increasing wealth and civilization 
of a nation increase the amount of human happiness amongst 
its inhabitants, is treated in the most luminous and forcible 
manner : it is, however, too long to be extracted. We prefer 
to give the most interesting scene in our favourite novel, Alice. 


“ While Maltravers was yet agitated and excited by the disclosures 
of the curate, to whom, as a matter of course, he had divulged his 
own identity with the mysterious Butler, Aubrey, turning his eyes 
to the casement, saw the form of Lady Vargrave, slowly approaching 
towards the house. 

“ «Will you withdraw to the inner room,’ said he; ‘she is 
coming ; you are not yet prepared to meet her!—nay, would it be 
well ?” 

“ * Yes, yes, I am prepared; we must be alone. I will await her 
here.’ 

* ¢ But—’ 

“ ¢ Nay, I implore you.’ 

“ The curate, without another word, retired into the inner apart- 
ment, and Maltravers, sinking into a chair, breathlessly awaited the 
entrance of Lady Vargrave. He soon heard the light step without ; 
the door, which opened at once on the old-fashioned parlour, was 
gently unclosed, and Lady Vargrave was in the room! In the 
position he had taken, only the outline of Ernest's form was seen by 
Alice, and the daylight came dim through the cottage casement, and 
seeing some one seated in the curate’s accustomed chair, she could 
but believe that it was Aubrey himself. 

“<«Do not let me interrupt you,’ said that sweet low voice, whose 
music had been dumb for so many years to Maltravers, ‘ but I have 
a letter from France, from a stranger; it alarms me so,—it is about 
Evelyn,’ and, as if to imply that she meditated a longer visit than 
usual, Lady Vargrave removed her bonnet, and placed it on the 
table. 

*“‘ Surprised that the curate had not answered,—had not come 
forward to welcome her, she then approached. Maltravers rose, 
and they stood before each other, face to face! And how lovely still 
was Alice! lovelier he thought even than of old! And those eyes, 
divinely blue, so dove-like and soft, yet with some spiritual and 
unfathomable mystery in their clear depth, were once more fixed 
upon him. Alice seemed turned to stone: she moved not—she 
spoke not—she scarcely breathed ; she gazed spell-bound, as if her 
senses, as if life itself, had deserted her. 

« ¢ Alice!’ murmured Maltravers, ‘ Alice, we meet at last !’ 

“ His voice restored memory, consciousness, youth, at once to 
her! She uttered a loud cry of unspeakable joy, of rapture; she 
sprang forward—reserve, fear, time, change, all forgotten—she threw 
herself into his arms, she clasped him to her heart again and again ! 
The faithful dog that has found his master, expresses not his transport 
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more uncontrollably, more wildly. It was something fearful—the 
excess of her ecstacy! she kissed his hands—his clothes; she 
laughed, she wept; and at last, as words came, she laid her head on 
his breast, and said, passionately,—‘I have been true to thee !—I 
have been true to thee, or this hour would have killed me!’ Then, 
as if alarmed by his silence, she looked up into his face, and as his 
burning tears fell upon her cheek, she said again, and with more 
hurried vehemence,—‘I have been faithful—do you not believe it?’ 
“ *T do—I do, noble, unequalled Alice! Why—why were you 
so long lost to me? Why now does your love so shame my own ?” 
** At these words, Alice appeared to awaken from her first oblivion 
of all that had chanced since they met; she blushed deeply, and 
drew herself gently and bashfully from his embrace. ‘ Ah!’ she 
said, in altered and humbled accents, ‘you have loved another ! 
perhaps you have no love left for me! Is itso? isit? No, no: 
those eyes—you love me—you love me still!’ And again she clung 
to him as if it were heaven to believe all things, and death to doubt. 
Then, after a pause, she drew him gently with both her hands to- 
wards the light, and gazed upon him fondly, proudly, as if to trace, 
line by line, and feature by feature, the countenance which had been 
to her sweet thoughts as the sunlight to the flowers. ‘ Changed, 
changed,’ she muttered, ‘but still the same—still beautiful, still 
divine! She stopped: a sudden thought struck her. His gar- 
ments were worn and soiled by travel; and that princely crest, 
fallen and dejected, no longer towered in proud defiance above the 
sons of men. ‘ You are not rich,’ she exclaimed, eagerly—say you 
are not rich! I amrich enough for both; it is all yours—all yours. 
I did not betray you for it; there is no shame in it. Oh! we shall 
be so happy! Thou art come back to thy poor Alice. Thou 
knowest how she loved thee!’ ‘There was in Alice’s manner, her 
wild joy, something so different from her ordinary self, that none 
who could have seen her—quiet, pensive, subdued—could have 
fancied her the same being. All that society and its woes had taught 
were gone ; and Nature once more claimed her fairest child. The 
very years seemed to have fallen from her brow, and she looked 
scarcely older than when she had stood with him by the violet 
banks, far away. Suddenly her colour faded ; the smile passed from 
the dimpled lips; asad and solemn aspect succeeded to that expres- 
sion of passionate joy. ‘Come,’ she said, in a whisper—‘ come, fol- 
low ;—and, still clasping his hand, she drew him to the door. 
Silent and wondering he followed her across the lawn, through the 
moss-grown gate, and into the lonely burial ground. She moved on 
with a noiseless and gliding step—so pale,so hushed, so breathless, 
that even in the noonday you might have half fancied the fair shape 
was not owned by earth. She paused where the yew-tree cast its 
gloomy shadow ; and the small and tombless mound, separated from 
the rest, was before them. She pointed to it, and falling on her 
knees beside it, murmured ‘ Hush !—it sleeps below—thy child.’ 
VOL. VII.—NO, XIV. aaties 
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She covered her face with both her hands, and her form shook con- 
vulsively.”— Alice, vol. iii. 

This can scarcely be called a specimen of style, for Lytton 
Bulwer’s is as versatile as the subjects he treats upon, but it 
is a specimen of his best, because most feeling, manner, and 
it is the chief point of interest—-the development of a noble 
work, written in a gentler and purer spirit than most of its 
predecessors, and which we hope will be succeeded by many 
still more unexceptionable. 


Art. X.—1. A Bill to secure the Liberty of the Press. Or- 
dered by the House of Commons to be printed, 2nd March, 
1837. 

2. Further Correspondence relative to the Reports of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the Affairs of the 
Island of Malta. Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, 22nd April, 1839. 

oy first attempt at a codification of the English law of 

libel by the Maltese Commissioners, one of whom (Mr. 

John Austin) had in London greatly distinguished himself 
for his valuable lectures on jurisprudence, and the recent 
example made of the wild boar of the forest, which was sin- 
gled out for attack, and which was pursued to conviction for a 
gross libel on Sir John Conroy, have directed anew the atten- 
tion of the public to the disgraceful state of the libel law in 
this country. Attempts have been made, from time to time, 
to improve it, but they have as constantly failed; and public 
opinion, which sets entirely in one direction, if it be aroused, 
is only strongly expressed in fitful starts, when any particular 
case of oppression or hardship is fresh in the people’s memory, 
and the excitement over it soon falls back into its wonted 
lethargy. The present, then, may be a favourable opportu- 
nity for taking a rapid view of the state of this question, and 
of bringing before our readers the extreme harshness of the 
existing law, admitted to be as bad as possible. 

“ Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely, 
according to conscience, above all other liberties,” was the 
—_ ofthe immortal Milton. ‘ The liberty of the press 
is like the air we breathe—if we have it not we die,” was once 
the motto of an English reformer. ‘ Let it,” says Junius, 
“ be impressed upon your minds, let it be instilled into your 
children, that the liberty of the press is the Palladium of all 
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the civil, religious, and political rights of Englishmen.” And 
every writer on constitutional law, and every judge, however 
much his decisions may have tended to fetter this right of free 
discussion by means of the press, have proclaimed an intense 
respect for this liberty. Yet, as has been well remarked by 
the reverend author of Peter Plymley’s Letters, in his review 
of Bentham’s Book of Fallacies, when speaking of eulogistic 
fallacies, —* A vast concern is expressed for the liberty of the 
press, and the utmost abhorrence for its licentiousness: but 
then, by the licentiousness of the press is meant every disclo- 
sure by which any abuse is brought to light and exposed to 
shame—by the liberty of the press is meant only publications 
from which no such inconvenience is to be apprehended, and 
the fallacy consists in employing the sham approbation of 
liberty as a mask for the real opposition to all free discussion. 
To write a pamphlet so ill that nobody will read it, to animad- 
vert in terms so weak and insipid upon great evils that no dis- 

ust is excited at the vice, and no apprehension in the evil- 

oer, is a fair use of the liberty of the press. The licentious- 
ness of the press consists in doing the thing boldly and well— 
in striking terror into the guilty, and in rousing the attention 
of the public to the defence of their highest interests. ‘This 
is the licentiousness of the press held in the greatest horror by 
timid and corrupt men, and punished by semi-animous, semi- 
cadaverous judges.” 

One of the most popular writers on the English constitution, 
De Lolme, has testified his surprise that there is no definite 
rule laid down on the subject of libel, or as to the bounds of po- 
litical discussion. The law of treason, which has reference to 
the physical subversion of government, because of supposed 
abuses, has been for centuries accurately defined ; but the law 
of libel, which relates to the correction of undoubted abuses 
by moral strength, by the power of argument, and by the 
action of mind upon mind, has been, and still is, subject only 
to vague generalities. It is no part of the dew scripta, it rests 
entirely on the lea non scripta; it is not enrolled in plain 
terms among the statutes of the realm—it consists exclusively 
of mere general expressions, inserted in the works of indivi- 
dual lawyers. 

A libel is defined by Hawkins, in his Pleas of the Crown, to 
be “a malicious defamation, expressed either in printing, in 
writing, or by signs, pictures, &c., tending either to blacken 
the memory of one who is dead, or the reputation of one who 
is alive, and thereby exposing him to public — con- 
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tempt, and ridicule.” Chief Baron Comyn, in his Digest, 
declares it to be ‘a contumely or reproach published to the 
defamation of the government, of a magistrate, or of a private 
person.” But Lord Ellenborough, in the case of Rex v. 
Cobbett, on the 24th May, 1804, expressly said that it was 
‘no new doctrine that if a publication be calculated to alienate 
the affections of the people by bringing the government into 
disesteem, whether the expressions be ridicule or obloquy, 
the person so conducting himself is exposed ta the infliction of 
the law—it is a crime.” Amidst this vagueness is to be dis- 
covered the elements of a libel. A libel, therefore, may be 
more aptly styled, any thing in writing or print that any body 
may take any offence at, if he can procure any twelve men to 
think with him that it has lessened him in the esteem of the 
public, or exposed him to ridicule. Blackstone tells us that 
* every person has an undoubted right to lay what sentiments 
he pleases before the public: to forbid this is to destroy the 
liberty of the press. But if he publishes what is nye 
mischievous, or illegal, he must take the consequences of his 
own temerity.” There is, as we have seen, no definition of 
what is illegal ; and how is it to be determined that the writing 
is improper or mischievous ?* From this difficulty of defining, 
under the present state of the law, what is and what is not a 
libel, it is utterly impossible for a public writer to tell whether 
he has overstepped that narrow bound which divides the libel 
from the harmless discussion. And since all opinions to be 
expressed effectually must be stated firmly, a public writer is 
in constant danger. It is certainly not owing to the press 
itself that no plausible grounds for prosecution have not been 
of late years afforded. There is scarcely a day during which 
the Attorney-General may not, relying on pliant juries, file 
his e2--officio information. ‘There is almost daily opportunity 
given to him to exercise his: oppressive powers. And is this 
a state of things which ought to continue ? 

When the art of printing was first introduced into this 
country in the latter part of the fifteenth century, its liberty 
was held most sacred, But it had not been fully established, 
when the executive laid its hands upon it as an engine of state, 
and employed it to inculcate the doctrine of “ the many being 
made for the few.” The political importance of the art, es- 
pecially in the great question of the Reformation, induced 





* The best argument is to be found in the judgment of Lord Ellenborough, 
who certainly cannot be accused of any leaning towards liberality, in the case 
Rez y. Perry. j 
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Henry to assume over it an absolute control; partly by the 
general prerogative of the crown, and partly by virtue of the 
king’s ecclesiastical supremacy. Exclusive privileges were 
granted for printing the Bible and religious books, and ulti- 
mately of all others. The authority of the Court of Star 
Chamber was called in aid: —“ The first object of the Star 
Chamber seems,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “ to have been 
the suppression of the unlawful combinations,which endangered 
the public quiet, or disturbed the ordinary dispensation of the 
law ;—no words in the statute expressly comprehend libels or 
other political misdemeanours, in which the court became de- 
servedly odious.” ‘That vigilant tribunal, however, assumed 
the power: the privilege of keeping presses was limited to the 
members of the stationers’ company, who were bound by the 
regulations of the chamber, for A od controvention of which 
they incurred speedy chastisement. These regulations limited 
the number of presses, and of the men who should be em- 
ployed on them, and subjected all new publications to the 
inspection of a licenser. ‘The Star Chamber ultimately took 
upon itself the most arbitrary power of punishing libels, and 
history abounds with instances of the severity of the court 
against those who presumed to write on political subjects. It 
decided all matters by its own authority, and without the in- 
tervention of a jury, and “ was ever ready to find those persons 
guilty whom the court- was pleased to look upon as such.” In 
Lord Bacon’s time, and previously, libellers, in addition to 
other punishments, were liable to the rack. The celebrated 
Prynne was brought to the Star Chamber for writing and pub- 
lishing, and Wm. Buckner, chaplain to the Archbishop Abbot, 
for licensing, the “ Histrio- Matrix, or a Scourge for Players,” 
which was supposed to reflect on the queen, who had taken 
part in a pastoral at Somerset House, though the book was 
published six weeks before the queen’s acting. ‘The book was 
ordered to be burnt by the common hangman, and Mr. Prynne 
was sentenced to be put from the bar, to be put out of 
the society of Lincoln’s Inn, to be degraded at Oxford, to 
stand in the pillory at Westminster and Cheapside, to lose 
both his ears, one in each place, and with a paper on his head, 
declaring, “ It is for an infamous libel against both their ma- 
jesties, state, and government ;” then to be fined three thou- 
sand pounds, and lastly, to suffer perpetual imprisonment. 
The licenser was fined fifty pounds, and the printer five hun- 
dred pounds, and sorte to the pillory. Not only were 
the writers of liberal opinions subject to these humiliating 
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sentences, they were likewise in danger of the scaffold; and 
the power of the court was carried so far as to seize Peacham’s 
sermon, which had never been preached, nor intended ‘to be 
preached, from his study. He was indicted for treason: for 
divers treasonable passages in this sermon, he was, on the 19th 
January, 1614, examined upon interrogatories, ‘ before tor- 
ture, in torture, between torture, and after torture ;” the record 
of the examination bearing the signatures of eight persons, 
including that of Fr. Bacon: he was tried, and found guilty ; 
and he only escaped execution by dying in prison. In J mi 
1637, a decree was issued declaring that no person should 
print any book or pamphlet, unless it had been first licensed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Bishop of London, 
upon pain of the most severe punishment, and so cruelly was 
this mesic enforced, that Milman, for a trifling libel, was 
whipped through the streets, put into the pillory, taken back 
to the. Fleet, put in irons, and fined five hundred pounds. In 
short, so bad did the tribunal of the Star Chamber become, 
(in spite of the eulogium pronounced upon it by Lord Coke, 
that “the right institution and orders thereof being observed, 
it doth keep all England quiet ;’) that, to use the words of 
Lord Clarendon, “ its judgments hung like meteors over the 
heads of the people.” 

Besides the Star Chamber there existed also the Court of 
High Commission, which took upon itself the power of punish- 
ing writers against the established church; and the hierarchy 
of this church actually thought it necessary to punish the 
grave and learned Selden for his work on the History of 
Tithes ! 

When the Star Chamber was abolished in 16 Charles I, 
and one of the most oppressive of governments was annihi- 
lated by a tremendous reaction, it is not strange that Milton 
should express in strong terms the glory he felt at the estab- 
lishment of a free press, comparing the emancipated nation to 
an eagle, in these emphatic terms: 

** Methinks I see a noble and puissant nation rousing her- 
self like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks. Methinks I see her as an eagle muing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance ; while the hs 8 noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.” 

But Milton -was not only doomed to see a licenser again 
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appainted, but his own epic suppressed, when nearly com- 
pleted, by this same authority, which discovered treason in 
the beautiful simile of the sun, in the first book of ‘* Paradise 
Lost :” — 
“As when the sun new-ris'’n 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disasterous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs.” 


The Long Parliament revived the regulations against the 
freedom of the press; and, aeen , by the 13th and 
14th Charles II, c. 43, it was enacted, that for a certain num- 
ber of years all books on law, history, and state affairs, should 
be licensed. James the Second obtained a further renewal ; 
but the office of censor was so repugnant to the principles of 
the revolution of 1688, that it was found impossible to keep 
it on foot: and, at length, in 1694, in consequance of the par- 
liament’s refusal to prolong the prohibitions, the freedom of 
the press was finally established, and the censorship on books 
was abolished, never to be revived in England. 

There is, however, another censorship, which still exists— 
the censorship of the drama. A bill to give to the Lord 
Chamberlain the power of licensing all dramatic pieces, was 
introduced into parliament on the 20th of May, 1737, and was 
passed into anact. By this act, which is the 10th Geo, II, a 
copy of every new play, or new dramatic piece, intended to be 
represented, is to be sent to the Lord Chamberlain fourteen 
days at least before the day of representation, ‘The principal 
duties of the Lord Chamberlain, in licensing these plays, is 
virtually performed by a person appointed by him as * ex- 
aminer of plays,” This office, once held by Addison, has been 
lately filled by Mr. George Colman the younger, and is now en- 
joyed by Mr, Charles Kemble. The duty of the examiner is 
“to take care that nothing is introduced into the plays that is 
profane or indecent, or morally or politically improper for the 
stage.” Having looked over the MS., the examiner reports - 
to the Lord Chamberlain, who either signs or declines to sign 
the license for the performance of the play. The examiner 
charges a fee of two guineas for examining every new piece 
licensed ; and he has also a nominal salary of 400/. a year, re- 
duced, however, by taxes, &c. to a net amount of 274/. 8s, 
There are the most grave objections to the existence of such 
an arbitrary power-in any individual; and especially in one so 
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irresponsible as the Lord Chamberlain; but the objections 
were so admirably stated by Lord Chesterfield, in his memor- 
able speech against the bill, conferring the power, that a few 
extracts will sufficiently point them out :— 

‘“s Every unnecessary restraint upon licentiousness is a fetter 
upon the lam, is a shackle upon the hands of liberty. One of 
the greatest blessings we enjoy, one of the greatest blessings 
a people, my lords, can enjoy, is liberty: but every good in 
this life has an alloy of evil: licentiousness is the alloy of 
liberty ; it is an ebullition, an excrescence; it is a speck upon 
the eye of the political body, which I never can touch but with 
a gentle, with a trembling hand, lest I injure the eye upon 
which it is apt to appear. If the stage becomes at any time 
licentious, if a play appears to be a libel upon the government, 
or upon any particular man, the King’s courts are open, the 
law is sufficient for punishing the offender: and in this case 
the person injured has a singular advantage; he can be under 
no difficulty to prove who is the publisher ; the players them- 
selves are the publishers, aud there can be no want of evidence 
to convict them.” And he then proceeded to observe that, 
“in public as well as in private life, the only way to cago 
being ridiculed or censured is to prevent all ridiculous. or 
wicked measures, and to preserve such only as are virtuous 
and worthy. ‘The people never ridicule those they love and 
esteem, nor will they suffer them to be ridiculed. If any man, 
therefore, thinks he has been censured, if any man thinks he 
has been ridiculed, in any of our public theatres, let him ex- 
amine his actions,—he will find the cause; let him alter his 
conduct, he will find the remedy. It is not licentiousness, it 
is an useful liberty always indulged by the stage in a free 
country, that some great men may there meet with a just re- 
proof, which none of their friends will be free enough, or 
rather faithful enough, to give them. Of this we have a fa- 
mous instance in Roman history. The great Pompey, after the 
many victories he had obtained, and the great conquests he — 
had made, had certainly a good title to the esteem of the people 
of Rome: yet that great man, by some error in his conduct, 
became an object of general dislike, and, therefore, in the re- 
presentation of an old play, when Diphilus, the actor, came to 
repeat these words: ‘ Nostra miseria tu es Magnus,’ the 
audience immediately applied them to Pompey, who at that 
time was as well-known by the name of Magnus, as by the 
name of Pompey, and were so highly pleased with the satire, 
that, as Cicero says, they made the actor repeat the words a 
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hundred times over. An account of this was immediately sent 
to Pompey, who, instead of resenting it as an injury, was so 
wise as to take it for a just reproof; he examined his conduct, 
he altered his measures, he regained by degrees: the esteem of 
the people, and then he neither feared the wit nor felt the 
satire of the stage. * * * Nay, even though the people 
should not apply, those who are conscious of guilt, those who 
are conscious of the wickedness or weakness of their conduct, 
will take to themselves what the author never designed. We 
have an instance of this in the case of the famous comedian of 
the last age, a comedian who was not only a good poet, but an 
honest man, and a quiet and good subject: the famous Moliére, 
when he wrote his Tartuffe, which is certainly an excellent and 
good moral comedy, did not design to satirize any great man 
of that age, yet a great man in France at that time, took it 
to himself, and fancied that the author had taken him as a 
model for one of the principal, and one of the worst charac- 
ters in that comedy; by good luck he was not the licenser, 
otherwise the kingdom of France had never had the pleasure 
and happiness of seeing that play acted; but when the players 
first proposed to act it at Paris, he- had interest enough to 
get it forbid. Moliére, who knew himself innocent of what 
was laid to his charge, complained to his patron, the Prince of 
Conti, that as his play was designed only to expose hypocrisy 
and a false pretence to religion, it was very hard it should be 
forbid being acted, when, at the same time, they were suffered 
to expose religion itself every night publicly upon the Italian 
stage; to which the Prince wittily answered: ‘ It is true, Mo- 
liére, Harlequin ridicules heaven, and exposes religion, but 
you have done much worse, you have ridiculed the first 
minister of religion.’” ‘The noble lord then detailed his great 
objections to the bill, that it was an arrow that did but glance 
upon the stage, and pointed to something else—the liberty of 
the press; for though by the bill they prevented a play from 
being acted, they did not prevent its being printed; that if 
poets and players were restrained, they should be restrained 
as other subjects were, by the known and precise laws of their 
country, and not at the caprice of the Lord Chamberlain ; that 
so far from preventing the stage from being political, it would 
become a political stage ex-parte, and that the powers would 
greatly and unnecessarily harrass men of wit; and he thus 
eloquently concluded: ‘ Let us consider, my Lords, that arbi- 
trary power has seldom or never been introduced into an 

country at once—it must be introduced by slow degrees, al, 
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as it were, step by step, lest the people should perceive its ap- 
proach, The barriers and fences of the people’s liberties 
must be plucked up one by one, and some plausible pretences 
must be found for removing, or hood-winking, one after 
another, those sentries, which are posted by the constitution 
of a free country, for warning the people of their danger. 
When these preparatory steps are once made, the people may 
then, indeed, with regret, see slavery and arbitrary power 
making long strides over their land, but it will then be too 
late to think of preventing or avoiding the impending ruin. 
The stage, my lords, and the press, are two of our out-sen- 
tries: if we remove them—if we hood-wink them—if we 
throw them in fetters, the enemy may surprise us. There- 
fore, I must look upon the bill before us as a step, and a most 
necessary step too for introducing arbitrary power into this 
kingdom: it is a step so necessary, that if over any future 
ambitious king, or guilty minister, should form to himself so 
wicked a design, he will have reason to thank us for having 
done so much of the work to his hand; but such thanks, or 
thanks from such a man, I am convinced that every one of 
your lordships would blush to receive and scorn to deserve.” 

The fears entertained by Lord Chesterfield as to the next 
step, which would be taken in consequence of this precedent 
to fetter the press, (fears well-entertained by a lover of liberty 
a hundred years ago, when the events preceding the revolu- 
tion of 1688 were fresh in men’s memories), have been happily 
rendered groundless by the continued increase of intelligence 
and constitutional feeling, in the great body of the people; 
but that some of his apprehensions as to the vexation and 
capriciousness, with which the power thus granted to the 
Lord Chamberlain would be executed, have been but too 
fully realised, will appear by a slight reference to the evidence 
of the late licenser, Mr. George Colman, given before the Com- 
mittee on Dramatic Literature, which sat in 1832. Among 
other curious questions and answers are the following :— 

* ‘The committee have heard of your cutting out of a play 
the epithet ‘angel,’ as applied to a woman.—Yes: because it 
is a woman, I| grant, but it is a celestial woman, It is an 
allusion to the scriptural angels, which are celestial bodies. 
Every man who has read his Bible, understands what they 
are, and if he has not, I will refer him to Milton. 

** Milton’s angels are not ladies.—No: but some scriptural 
angels are ladies, I believe. If you look at Johnson’s diction- 
ary, he will tell you they are celestial persons commanded by 
God to interfere in terrestial business.” 
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We are no advocates for scriptural allusions, or for the em- 
ployment of oaths on the stage; but this fastidious examiner 
was the author of the comedy of John Bull, in which one of 
the characters has no more idea of something “ than Eve had 
of pin money,” and in which small oaths are frequently and 
most unnecessarily used. When the committee asked him :— 

“How do you reconcile the opinion you have just given 
with your making use of those terms, or any of those small 
oaths, which you say are immoral and improper, to say nothing 
of their vulgarity, in some of your own compositions, which 
have met with great success on the stage?” ‘The morality of 
the examiner thus accounted for the diserepancy: ‘ If I had 
been the examiner, I should have scratched them out, and 
would do so now; I was in a different position at that time; 
I was a careless immoral author, I am now the examiner of 
plays; I did my business as an author at that time, and I do 
my business as an examiner now.” 

Such, then, is the theory of the licensership; such is the 
practice under it. And when we remember, that any play to 
which the examiner may refuse a license may be printed with 
impunity, and that there is nothing to prevent the actors from 
delivering every syllable of the expressions, which in a licensed 
play the examiner may have struck out, we may well ask 
whether this is so valuable a control over abuse and licen- 
tiousness, that its great utility can justify so wide a departure 
from the clear principle of the English constitution, and from 
public liberty ? 

The royal prerogative of granting patents for the exclusive 
printing of books, is now confined to the printing of the 
authorised version of the Bible, of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and of the Statutes; and under express provisions of 
later acts of parliament all printing presses must be registered, 

Many of the decisions of the Star Chamber, all of which 
are collected in the Sth Lord Coke, under the title of De 
Libellis Famosis, are in force at the present day, and are wide 
enough to extinguish all free inquiry. ‘They would inevitably 
tend to produce such a result, were it not that they cannot at 
the present time be enforced, in consequence of the good 
sense of juries. But this power of juries has oftentimes been 
in great danger of being subverted 4 tom judges ; for although 
the judges are, and have for years been, permanent, and not 
removable at the will of the crown, and so not peepee | 
under its control, yet they are raised to the bench at the will 
of the Chancellor, selected by the crown at the instance of the 
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minister of the day, and a feeling of gratitude is, in many 
instances, exceedingly strong. The control of the Star 
Chamber was abolished, but a power was assumed by the 
judges which would have as effectually prevented discussion 
as the Star Chamber. Lord Mansfield boldly laid it down, 
that the judges were to direct the juries that the only ques- 
tions for their consideration were the facts of the publication 
and the truth of the inuendos; that is, the meaning of the 
passages of the libel as stated in the record; and that, 
whether it was a libel or not was a question of law for the 
‘ judges to determine, Their judgment must have been given 
on the mere fact whether the matter was legally libellous, and 
they could make no distinction between the case of a Sydney 
and a Hampden, or of the most bigoted or malicious enthu- 
siast. The right of such dictation was mooted by Lord 
Erskine, in the case of Rex v. Woodfall, and in another case, 
in which he was strenuously opposed by Lord Camden ; till at 
length the agitation of the question led to the passing of Mr. 
Fox’s act, 32 Geo. III. c. 60, by which the power is expressly 
vested in the jury of saying whether the publication 1s or 1s 
not a libel. ‘The hands of the judges are tied, and the juries 
are made the judges as well of the law as of the fact. 
Following the Roman law, the English law makes a wide 
distinction between oral and written slander. Many matters, 
which may be entirely free from punishment when delivered 
orally, are liable to all the penalties of the law if committed 
to writing ; and the distinction seems to be principally founded 
on the wider circulation of the latter class of slanders, and 
the supposed premeditation, which has caused them to be 
committed to paper. No action for slander will lie for mere 
words of raillery or ridicule, or for opprobrious* terms, the 
usual expressions of heat. A man in a private capacity may 
be called a scoundrel, a rascal, or a fool, without having a 
remedy by action; it is only when he is verbally accused of a 
crime for which he may be subject to punishment, or of 
something that will exclude him from society, or which may 
injure him in his trade or business, that he can sue his 
detractor, unless he can prove that he has suffered particular 
loss by the use of the particular words. The rule with 
respect to verbal charges against magistrates and others, in 
the execution of their duty, is somewhat stricter ; but still a 
man inay, with impunity, call a magistrate “a bectle-headed 
justice,” for that is an infirmity of nature which no act of the 
magistrate can prevent. One tithe of the same terms com- 
Mitted to paper becomes a false and scandalous libel. 
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Of written slanders, commonly designated libels, there are 
three classes—the religious, the political, and the personal. 
For all these classes there are remedies by three different 
methods of criminal proceeding, and for the last there is a 
remedy by civil proceeding, by an action for damages at the 
suit of the party injured; but as this latter course is confined 
to one class, and is liable to less abuse than some of the 
others, inasmuch as the defendant may plead a justification, 
and give the truth in evidence; and as the plaintiff, if he 
fails, must pay all the costs of the proceedings, we shall sa 
little upon that remedy, save that the rule which allows full 
costs to follow the smallest damages, even one farthing, gives 
rise to frequent and most iniquitous oppression. 

The criminal proceedings are all based on the fiction that 
every libel has a tendency to promote a breach of the peace. 
Consequently, the monstrous doctrine propounded by the 
Star Chamber, that truth is no bar to these proceedings, and 
cannot be received in evidence in any defence, has been 
maintained inviolate; for it is manifest that the truth of the 
accusation cannot make its publication tend less to the dis- 
turbance of the peace; the truth or falsehood of what has 
been published, therefore, is, in this light, a matter of indif- 
ference. This, in its turn, has given rise to the seemingly 
paradoxical dictum, that “the greater the truth the greater 
the libel.” Thus, as it has been well said by the editor of 
the Morning Chronicle, “To call the Duke of Wellington a 
coward would be no libel, because it is notoriously false; but 
to call that colonel a coward, who, at the battle of Waterloo, 
according to one of his Grace’s letters, withdrew in good time 
from the field, but could find no surgeon able to discover 
where he was wounded, would be a foul libel.” 

The three methods of criminal proceeding are— 

1. By ex officio informations filed on behalf of the crown 
by the Attorney-general, as he may file informations for any 
other misdemeanour; and this he does for libels on the 
sovereign, on the ministers of religion, the houses of parlia- 
ment, or any other libels of a public nature, which that officer 
thinks proper to prosecute. 

2. By criminal information filed by the Master of the 
Crown-office after an application made to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, at the instance of any injured party, on affidavits 
stating the publication of the libel, and asserting distinctly the 
applicant’s innocence of the imputations cast upon him, unless 
the charge be in general terms, But the application must be 
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in good time, and the applicant must give up his right of 
action; and, in general, where there is reason shown, in an- 
swe to the application, that the act did not proceed from a 
mere malicious intention, the court will not interfere by 
granting the information. And, 

3. By an indictment in the ordinary course before a grand 


ury. 
' To the two first methods, which equally supersede the office 
of the grand jury, the most serious objections exist, and the 
third remedy requires great and important amendments. 

The legality of the Attorney-general’s power to file ex 
officio informations has been often denied, but frequent use 
has established the right. ‘The practice took its rise in the 
Star Chamber in the reign of Henry VII, and its authors 
are described by Lord Bacon as bold bad men, who were 
anxious to trample upon the liberties of the people. “ Ka 
officio means,” says Mr. Horne Tooke, “a power to dispense 
with all the forms and proceedings of the courts of justice, 
with all those wise precautions which our laws have taken to 
prevent the innocent from being opposed by exorbitant and 
unjust power.” And prefixed to the report of his own trial 
is this most apt motto :— 

“ Nec bellua tetrior ulla est 
Quam servi rabies in libera colla furentis.” 

There are many instances on record of the House of Com- 
mons directing the Attorney-general to file these informations; 
but the use, even by the House of Commons, of such an 
authority, can be no justification for its continuance. It gives 
to the silent and spontaneous act of one man all the powers 
and consequences of a solemn proceeding of a grand jury ; 
and that man not really, although nominally, under the 
direct control of the crown. He is appointed by the minister 
of the day, he retires with the minister, and is in every sense 
of the term a political officer. He may file his information 
ex mero motu, there is no necessity for any accusation upon 
oath, and he may file it after any length of time, and against 
any person he may choose to select. He may proceed with 
the accusation as slow or as fast as he deems fit; he may 
allow the information to hang over the defendant’s head ; he 
may delay the trial indefinitely; he need never bring it to 
trial; he may, at any moment prior to trial, enter a nolle 
poomseh and stop the whole proceeding, leaving the de- 
endant to pay all the costs for his defence that he has in- 
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curred. If he go to trial, he may say whether he will have a 
special or common jury ; and even at the trial, after the jury 
has been sworn, he may, at his own will and pleasure, with- 
draw a juror, still leaving the defendant to pay all the costs of 
his defence. If he succeeds, he may, or he may not, at his 
mere option, have the defendant called up for judgment, and 
have him, after conviction, committed to any gaol he may 
select. If the defendant gains a verdict, as the crown pays 
no costs, an innocent man may be ruined by the money ex- 
pended in his own defence. And, finally, the attorney- 
general “may go on harassing the subject with information 
upon information, if he pleases, and never bring him to trial.” 
The power has been used, and may again be used, for the 
purposes of intimidation and influence. It is not enough to 
point to the practice of late years, and say that recent 
attornies-general have gone on the maxim only to prosecute 
where there is such grave cause as renders such a —e 
absolutely necessary, to shut their eyes where they can, an 
to administer with mercy the high, responsible and delicate 
functions of a public prosecutor. It is not sufficient that one 
who has filled this high office should declare that he had never 
had occasion to use this power, because he had determined 
not to institute any prosecution except in cases of a character 
so clear and decisive that no difference of opinion could have 
been entertained with respect to it by men of any character, 
any disposition, or any party. Other attornies-general may 
have widely different views. ‘Times may come when it may 
be more necessary to discuss with great latitude the conduct 
of a ministry not indisposed to fetter free discussion. A power 
frightful for evil yet exists; “bold bad men” may put it in 
force. The practice may differ on either side of the channel. 
It was but yesterday that the address of Ireland’s great 
patriot was published in a London paper, with the plain 
avowal that he feared to address it to a paper within the 
control of the Orange faction in his own country. The cus- 
tom of allowing pernicious laws to remain on the statute- 
book after they have fallen into disuse, to be revived and 
furbished up anew for pressing occasions, is one of the worst 
faults of the legislation of this country. Whatever is ad- 
mitted by the general voice to be either vicious or useless, 
should be at once effaced from the statute-book. 

Neither is the power vested in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
to grant a criminal information, on the application of a party 
declaring, on affidavit, his innocence of the charge made against 
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him, less objectionable, With the ez officioinformation it equally 
supersedes the office of the grand jury, and under the plausible 
appearance of allowing the truth to be punished by other 
means, it virtually prevents a defendant from giving any 
reasonable ground for inferring the truth. ‘The denial may 
rest on the unconfirmed oath of the party complaining; it is 
embodied in an affidavit, which may be so skilfully framed, as 
to render it impossible for the defendant to meet it. This 
mode of proceeding is obnoxious to all the complaints against 
written evidence ; there are no means given to the defendant, 
by cross-examination, to place before the court the real value 
of the testimony : neither when the information is applied for, 
nor when the cause is tried, need the plaintiff present himself 
in person to the court or to the jury; and in opposing the 
application, the defendant has no power whatever to compel 
the persons, who may be conversant with the whole of the 
facts, to verify them by affidavit, or to attend to be examined 
to support the truth of the writing complained against. And 
there is the further disadvantage to the defendant by this 
mode of proceeding, it virtually abrogates the function of the 
jury, so carefully guarded by act of parliament, of being judges 
both of the Jaw and of the fact. After the information is 
granted, the future proceedings may be little better than a 
farce till the sentence comes,—the judges have, upon the in- 
formation, decided that the publication is a libel, and a libel 
of so gross a character, as to call upon the court for its sum- 
mary interference. This fact appears at once to the jury,—the 
plaintiff’s counsel does not fail to enlarge upon this pre- 
determined point,—the judge admits it,—and in practice, the 
sole province of the jury upon the trial is to say, whether 
the defendant was or was not the publisher of the articie 
prosecuted. 

‘The defence of both methods of proceeding rests on the ar- 
gument, that there are some libels which are so gross, and of so 
vicious a tendency, that a greater than the ordinary power 
is required to suppress them ; and that in some instances, with 
the ordinary tribunal of a grand jury, it might be found diffi- 
cult to procure a bill. We are no great friends to the general 
system of grand juries, but if they are useful for any purpose, 
the question of prosecutions for libel is precisely the question 
which they are fitted to determine. They can examine all the 
allegations, they can determine whether the publication pro- 
ceeded against, is or is not a libel, according to their common 
understandings, of the tendency which is alleged. . A libel is 
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innocuous unless clearly understood by the people both in its 
purport and its application; and as men of sound common 
sense, without technical legal niceties, the grand jury can best 
determine these two points. The very argument of the ex- 
tremely vicious tendency of the libel tells against the present 
system; for it is precisely on those vicious libels, on which no mis- 
take could be made, that the grand juries would be most unani- 
mous in finding the bills. It may indeed happen that in some 
solitary instance, a public libel, which ought to be punished, 
would, from party feeling, escape; but it is manifestly better 
that one guilty person should go free, than that such a power 
should exist of oppressing the harmless, and of awing public wri- 
ters into tacit obedience to the government. These frightful 
and arbitrary powers of the attorney-general ought to be 
abolished, and the power of criminal prosecution should be 
confined exclusively to indictments preferred before a grand 
jury; and such is the main object of Mr. O’Connell’s bill.* In 
Malta the trial by jury has not as yet been introduced, and the 
ordinance abolishing the censorship, directs that all prosecu- 
tions shall be commenced by indictment filed by the public 
prosecutor, and tried before three of the judges of the criminal 
court. No private actions are permitted. 

The ordinance also lays down in general terms, what is and 
what is not to bea libel in Malta, and thus supplies one of the 
great defects of the English system. Some of the explanations 
are absurd enough; the protection from libel of a person em- 
ployed in administering the affairs of the island, and including 
among the number a “ sentry at his post,” is absolutely ludi- 
crous; and the utter prohibition of ridicule may tend injari- 
ously to fetter public discussion. The observations of Lord 
Chesterfield, which we have already quoted, are as applicable 
to political discussions as to the stage; but notwithstanding the 
captious raillery of Lord Brougham, the Maltese commissioners 
have achieved a great good by reducing the libel law to a writ- 
ten code. If it be too strict it can be easily relaxed; but the 
commissioners have taken a step never attempted in England, 
and the wonder is not so much that they have made some mis- 
takes, as that they have succeeded so well. The introduction 
of a modification of their code into England, would supply one 
of the greatest deficiencies in British constitutional law. 

All proceedings for libel, then, being commenced by indict- 





* We take the bill as printed in 1837, Leave was this year (1839) again 
given to Mr. O’Connell to introduce a bill; it was, we believe, intended to make 
some alterations in the former bill, but the bill has never been printed. 
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ment, in what respect does the law require improvement? 
And here arises the first great question :—Ought the truth to 
be an answer to, or how far should it be received in evidence 
upon an indictment for libel ? 

By the English law the truth may be pleaded in justification, 
in any action for damages brought by the party aggrieved ; 
and if the justification be proved, the defendant has a verdict. 
But in criminal proceedings, which are taken for the public 
outrage and crime, and which proceed on the fiction to which 
we have alluded, the truth is no answer; the law holds that it 
is equally dangerous to the public peace whether the libel be 
true or false; the distinction between the method of defence in 
the two modes of proceeding is indefensible. Whatever may 
be the theory of the law, the practice is far otherwise ; prosecu- 
tions are not commenced because of the tendency to commit a 
breach of the peace, but because libels per se are considered 
injurious to the general well-being. ‘The absurdity of the 

resent system cannot be better illustrated than by saying that 
it allows the most infamous of characters to prevent all censure 
on his conduct, and enables every man, who knows that the 
truth can be proved, to avail himself of a legal subterfuge to 
prosecute any person who dares to show the world his real 
character, Asan instance: an editor, now dead, was indicted 
for a libel in imputing a serious crime to a man, in a simple 
statement, that such a crime was committed, and that —— was 
the well-known party. Of the truth of this there was no doubt, 
but the editor was tried and convicted, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment. Whilst undergoing his punishment in the county 
gaol, he saw his own prosecutor taken from the same gaol, and 
exeeuted for the very crime laid to his charge. Such are the 
uses to which the present law is put. 

Chaneellor Kent, in his Commentaries on. the American 
law, says that in Massachussetts in 1827, a law was passed, 
allowing the truth to be given in evidence in all prosecutions 
for libel, but with a proviso that such evidence should not be 
a justification, unless it should be made satisfactorily to appear 
that the matter charged as libellous was published with good 
motives and for justifiable ends, The constitution of New 
York* makes the same provisions, and in many other states 
the same rule exists with respect to libels on public bodies, 
although not on individuals. ‘This law has been found to work 





* In Mr. Jas. Stuart’s ‘Three Years in America,” vol. i. p. 325, there is a cu- 
rious report of a trial for libel under this law, in an action for a libel published in 
the “ Jackson Republican,” 
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most beneficially. The Maltese ordinance allows the free pub- 
lication of a true imputation of specific malversation upon any 
person in a public capacity, and, like the English law, permits 
a true report of a judicial trial or inquiry, although the re- 
port may convey an imputation of misconduct on a person 
concerned in the proceeding. But the commissioners have 
not introduced the English right of action, and they give 
most inconclusive general reasons for not allowing the truth 
of imputations against private individuals to be given in 
evidence. They refer to the laws of Greece, of Rome, and 
of France, which are entirely beside the question; the prin- 
ciple has been admitted in one class of . proceedings by the 
English law ; it is too late to retrace that step, and the only 
question now is, whether this principle ought to be extended 
to all proceedings. The restriction may be necessary in Malta, 
which has not yet had a free press, in which no libel law has 
existed; and in which, many of the people, as we happen to 
know, have a great dread of the ill effects of the abolition of 
the censorship, The strong writings which pass harmlessly by 
in a country long used to free discussion, might be most ins 
jurious in a new state of freedom: the abuse of the Exeter 
Hall speakers on the religion and persons of the Catholics 
produces but little effect; the virulent charges against, and. 
misrepresentations of, the theology of our church, contained in 
the pages of the Times, or the Standard, or the Mail, are com- 
paratively innocuous; the sources from which they proceed 
are well known, and they pass harmlessly by; but if the same 
charges and the same misrepresentations were suffered to pass 
unnoticed among the Catholics of Malta, they might be = 
ductive of the most dangerous irritation. We admit, therefore, 
that there is a difference between the necessities of this coun- 
try and Malta, but the reasoning of the commissioners against 
admitting the truth asa justification or palliation, is so gene- 
ral, that it would apply as well to this country as to Malta; 
and we are firmly convinced that the true principle for a free 
country is that laid down in Mr. O’Connell’s bill, that the 
defendant may be allowed to prove the truth of his allegations 
of a matter of fact, in order the better to enable the jury to 
determine whether or not the same was published for the erim- 
inal purpose mentioned in the indictment ; and that instead. of 

resuming the malicious intent from the fact of a libel having 
Sonn published, as is now the rule, it ought to be proved, in 
the case of every public libel, that it was published to aid or 
abet the commission of some crime, for which a person may be 
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indicted as accessory before the fact, although it ought not 
to be necessary to prove the commission of the crime itself. 

In objection to permitting the truth to be given in evidence, 
it is alleged, that it would drive prosecutors from the courts, 
and render the proceeding by indictment a dead letter as to 
libels of truth, and that it would proclaim virtual impunity for 
the publication of every thing not false, however useless, or 
however defamatory. Mr. O'Connell, indeed, proposes that 
any proceeding for personal libel (to which alone the objection 
can apply, for it is obvious that with respect to public libels the 
public have a right to know the whole, and to have every fair 
argument and inference deduced from it), shall be prosecuted 
only by the person aggrieved, and he must either allege and 

rove the falsehood, or prove express malice, unless the libel- 
ous matter shall appear to the jury, from its own nature, or 
under the circumstances of the case, malicious. And this 
— directly meets the objection to which we have re~ 
erred, and would virtually place the law of England upon the 
same footing, with respect to personal libels, as the law of New 
York, from which no evil has been experienced. Ifa person 
libelled by the publication of truth, be so thin-skinned as to 
refuse to prosecute a publication of that truth when pub- 
lished for no other reason than malice, it is obviously pre- 
ferable that the one case should escape unpunished than that 
all bond fide publications of the truth, by which the interests 
of the public would be served, should be prevented. Volun- 
teer and gratuitous publication of facts would not take place ; 
and if the truth were required by the public it ought to be given. 
There are numberless cases in which a knowledge of the 
truth, even as respects the conduct of individuals, is of 
the utmost importance. A recent instance is directly in point. 
It is of consequence that the public should know the internal 
arrangement of prisons and the books circulated therein; and 
a clear statement of the truth, however it may affect the indi- 
vidual publisher or gaoler, ought to be permitted. ‘The 
truth is essential for the people, and it ought to come under the 
same category as privileged communications, which, however 
libellous, are, by the present law, exempt from punishment. 
It is said that even if the truth be allowed in defence, it will 
not be available for deductions or arguments, or for gene- 
ral attacks on the government. This may be partially correct, 
but the impossibility of making it available, in some cases, is 
no argument for refusing its use in all those cases to which it 
may be applied. And no apprehension need be entertained 
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of complete impunity to “the slanderers of private. fame, the 
traffickers in individual vices and frailties, the inquisitors of 
domestic life, the foul-fingered gropers for details which 
ought never to meet the light.” All these are good topics for 
idle declamation to stand in the place of argument, but the 
horde of slanderers, who live by buccaneering on the outskirts 
of literature, would be no more protected in their disgusting and 
useless trade, under the proposed law, than under the present. 

Another principal feature in Mr. O’Connell’s bill is, that it 
assimulates the law of libel to the law of slander in all actions 
for libel ; and provides that when the damages are under 40s. 
the defendant shall have costs, as if the verdict were found for 
him; that if the damages do not exceed 20/. neither party 
shall have costs; that if the damages do not exceed 50/. the 
plaintiff shall have no more costs than damages: and that 
only in such cases as the damages shall exceed 50/. shall the 
plaintiff have full costs. The bill also remédies many other 
admitted defects in the present Jaw. It requires in all indict- 
ments for personal libel that the prosecutor shall give the pub- 
lisher notice to retract and contradict the libellous matter; and 
that, if before indictment found, the publisher shall fairly and 
unequivocally publish a retractation, in the same mode in 
which the libel was published, the publisher shall be acquitted ; 
and that if he shall give up the name and residence of the 
author, the indictment against him shall cease, till the failure, 
by want of evidence, to convict the author; in which case the 
prosecution shall revive, and the publisher shall pay the costs 
of the proceedings against the author; that there shall be no 
special jury without the consent of the defendant; and that the 
counsel for the prosecution shall not be entitled to reply, un- 
less the defendant call evidence, and then that the defendant's 
counsel shall have the ultimate reply. But none of the pro- 
visions of the bill, except the abolition of the initiative pro- 
ceeding by information, are to apply to prosecutions for blas- 
phemy, for libels on Her Majesty, or for obscenity ; or affect 
the privileges of the two houses of parliament. 

The disgraceful Jaws which enabled the judges to transport 
any person convicted of a libel for the second time, no longer 
disfigure the statute book; but even now the most arbitrary 
power of punishment exists. The judges still have an unli- 
mited power of imposing pecuniary fines ; any amount of fine 
must operate very unequally ; to one inan, the mere agent of 
a rich body of proprietors, the amount, however Jarge, may 
be of noconsequence, but a fraction of the same sum may utterly 
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ruin the country editor; and, with the safeguards proposed 
against improper convictions, the punishment might altoge- 
ther omit a fine. The most capricious punishments have 
been awarded. The printer of a leading journal, to whose 
paper money is of no object, is fined 200/. and imprisoned for 
one month, within ten minutes’ walk of his own office, with 
which he can have close communication. A country editor, 
who, by the liberality of his political articles, has rendered 
himself obnoxious to the country squires, who procure money 
from the Home-office for his prosecution, and who avow that 
no means should be spared to put down his paper, is incar- 
cerated in the gaol of a distant county for six months, and 
subjected to a heavy fine. And, if they had so chosen, the 
judges might have added hard labour to imprisonment. Both 
Mr. O’Connell and the Maltese Commissioners seek to 
remedy this arbitrary exercise of power; and, for the reason 
we have given, we prefer the remedy of the commissioners, 
which abolishes the fine, and limits the imprisonment. This 
they have made too long; it might with safety be limited to six 
months, and it should be simple imprisonment. It is true, that 
punishments have, in practice, become much milder in modern 
times ; but they may, without danger to the public, or injury 
to private character, be rendered still more mild. 

‘Two points contained in the ordinance are overlooked by 
Mr. O’Connell. The ordinance prevents any punishment for 
the publication of duplicates of the same libel, and limits the 
time within which a prosecution can be commenced, to one 
year from the publication. 

But neither plan provides a remedy for the present most ob- 
jectionable system, which enables, after the conviction of the au- 
thor or printer, every poor newsman, who happens, in the course 
of his trade, to vend a publication containing a libel, to be 
punished, although it is physically impossible that he can 
know the contents of one-hundredth part of the publications 
which he vends. And when an amendment of the libel law is 
made, it would be desirable to make a specific enactment 
against the seizure of papers, and against general warrants, 
already declared illegal by a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons. 

These are the defects in the present law; a remedy is uni- 
versally called for, the interests of the public imperatively de- 
mand it, and it must be no longer delayed. 
= The most well-considered improvements, however, in the 
law of libel, will not be sufficient to give all that latitude to 
political discussion, which in a free country is absolutely essen- 
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tial. A just and liberal construction of the law by those, whd 
are made the judges, will be as necessary then as it is essen- 
tial now. And it will equally be a question of deep moment 
with a prosecutor, whether in the majority of cases it will not 
be better to allow political libels to take their natural course, 
than to prefer an indictment against the author. ‘This was 
the opinion of both parties—Whigs and Tories—in the reign 
of Queen Anne: they prosecuted but few of the libels published 
by the one party against the other: each party entered the 
same lists, and the keen wit of Swift was met by the able pens 
of Addison and of Steele. Such has been the opinion of 
other times; and among the list of unpunished and unprose- 
cuted libellers, may be mentioned the names of Dryden, of 
Pope, of Burke, and of Johnson. Pope’s saying of a judge 
of his day :— 

“ Hard words and hanging if your judge be Page,” 
would scarcely be tolerated now; and, indeed, nothing can 
exceed the grossness of his libel on the well-known character 
of a nobleman, who was Privy-seal and Vice-Chamberlain, con- 
tained in the prologue to his Satires. We will quote only the 
concluding lines :— 

“ Amphibious thing! that acting either part, 

The trifling head, or the corrupted heart, 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 

Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord. 

Eve's tempter thus the Rabins have exprest, 

A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest ; 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 

Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust.” 
Such also was the opinion of the Attorney-general, afterwards 
Lord Mansfield, who, when Johnson’s famous definition of the 
term excise—“ a hateful tax levied upon property, and judged 
not by the common judges of property, but wretches hired by 
those to whom excise is paid ”—was shown to him, immediately 
pronounced it a gross libel, but, at the same time, strongly 
recommended that no notice should be taken of it. That 
advice was followed: no notice was taken of that definition, or 
of No. 65 of the /dler, where Johnson described a commis- 
sioner of excise as-— one of the two lowest of all human 


beings.’ 

We might multiply instances of unprosecuted libels, the 
evils derived from which have been as nothing compared with 
the extended circulation which a prosecution would have en- 
sured. ‘It is only in the ignorance of the people, and in 
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their consequent mental imbecility, that governments or 
demagogues can find the means of mischief.” Every thing 
that tends to reduce this ignorance, and to make the people 
think and act for themselves, is a blessing to be fostered and 
cherished. Free discussion, as well in writings as in words, 
tends to produce this result; every state that fears it, affords a 
strong argument that its constitution is unsound. Free dis- 
cussion can by no means hurt a good government,—it is 
scarcely powerful enough to work the overthrow of a bad one. 

That right of free discussion has been hitherto guaranteed 
by juries; they acquitted Lilburne, who was twice indicted 
for a libel on Cromwell; they defeated the plans of former 
Tory Attornies-general ; and, under any change or modification 
of the law, it will be still left for them to exercise that beneficial 
influence thus eloquently referred to by Sir James Mackintosh, 
in his defence of Peltier :— 

“ These petty states (the states of Germany), these monuments 
of the justice of Europe, the asylum of peace, of industry, and of 
literature, the organs of public reason, the refuge of oppressed 
innocence and persecuted truth, have perished with those ancient 
principles, which were their sole guardians and protectors. They 
have been swallowed up by that fearful convulsion, which has 
shaken the uttermost corners of the earth; they are destroyed and 
gone for ever. One asylum of free discussion is still inviolate. There 
is still one spot in Europe where man can freely exercise his reason 
on the most important concerns of society ; where he can boldly 
publish his judgment on the acts of the proudest and most powerful 
tyrants. The press of England is still free. It is guarded by 
the free constitution of our forefathers ; it is guarded by the hearts 
and arms of Englishmen; and I trust I may venture to say, that, if 
it be to fall, it will fall only under the ruins of the British empire.” 











Arr. XI.—Summary Review of French Catholic Literature 
Srom April to October 1839. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILosopny. 


Theologia dogmatica et moralis; 2 vols. 8vo. (10 fr.) This work 
has been written by Monsignor Perocheau, bishop of Maxula, for the 
use of the missionaries of the province of Su-Tchuen, of which he is 
Vicar-Apostolic. Before his departure, he taught theology for six 
years in the seminary at La Rochelle. The present work, composed 
amidst the labours and trials of that distant mission, contains an 
abridgment of those points of dogma and morals, which are of great- 
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est importance to its clergy. The zealous author has spent eighteen 
years of his life among them, and is, in consequence, well acquainted 
with their wants. The work may also prove acceptable to the clergy 
of other countries, as it contains many of the decisions of the con- 
gregation de Propaganda Fide, which are difficult to be met with. 
To the same congregation, the work itself has been submitted, and 
by its order revised by a committee of theologians, whose corrections 
are embodied in it. 

Cuvres de M. l Abbé Merault, Vicaire-Géneral d’Orléans,19 vols. 
12mo. 33fr. This collection comprises various works of education 
and religious instruction, as well as a defence of the Christian reli- 
gion against the attacks of infidels, whom he refutes from their own 
writings The present series contains Les Apologistes involontaires, 
or Christianity proved and defended by the very objections of its 
enemies; (1 vol. 12mo.); Les Apologistes, or a defence of Christian- 
ity by Christians and infidels, also in one volume; Voltaire apologiste 
de la Religion Chrétienne, 1 vol..8vo; Conjuration de l'inpieté contre 
Uhumanité, in which he proves that the happiness and prosperity of 
nations, can only be secured by withdrawing them from infidelity, 
and placing them under the guardianship of religion. The only 
educational work published in this series is, Selecte de novo é Pro- 
fanis Scriptoribus Narrationes ac Sententie hisce temporibus ac- 
commodate, 4 vols. 12mo. Any work of the whole collection may 
be had separate. 


Sagesse de l'Eglise Catholique dans la Canonization des Saints, 
1 vol. 18mo. (1/r.) Par M. H. de Bonald. 


Vie de Jésus Christ, Diew homme, translated from the Spanish of 
father Ferdinand de Valverde, 5 vols. 8vo. 10fr. 


Le Christianisme, 1 vol. 12mo.2fr. This is a translation, by M. 
Taillefer, Inspector of the Academy of Paris, of Dr. Poynter's Evi- 
dences of Christianity. ‘ A service has been rendered to our litera- 
ture,” says the learned ecclesiastic appointed to examine the work 
by the Archbishop of Paris, “ by the translation of this work into 
French.” 


La Religion Méditée, a lusage des personnes qui cherchent Dicis 
dans la simplicité de leur cur, en particulier de celles qui se «Weé- 
vouent a l'éducation des enfants, 2 vols. 18mo. 4f/r. Par M. l Abbé 
Rohrbacher. 


Le Cantique des Cantiques en vers Francais, d'aprés l' Hébrsu, avec 
le texte de la Vulgate annoté, et Vinterpretation conforme a lortho- 
doxie, Par A. Guillemin, 1 vol. 8vo. 10/7”. 


De la Jurisdiction de 'Eglise sur le contrat de Mariage considéré 
comme matiere du sacrement, 1 vol. 8vo. 4fr. The author of this work 
refutes the opinion of those who charge the Church with having es- 
tablished its jurisdiction over matrimony, upon false or obscure au- 
thorities. He undertakes to prove that our Blessed Saviour, in rais- 
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ing marriage to the dignity of a sacrament, could not have intended 
the civil authority to be the sole judge of its validity. He next shows, 
from the rules laid down by the apostles, that our Saviour has left 
his Church a real jurisdiction on this head. This prerogative was 
formally admitted by the councils and fathers of the first eight centu- 
ries, and the Church has in all ages used it, without prejudice to the 
temporal power. This edition contains, moreover, an essay on the 
Jalse decretals, commonly ascribed to Isidorus Mercator or Peccator. 
In it are described the principal differences that distinguish it from 
other collections of decretals ; the author’s object is next explained, 
and his work is shown to have made no change in the discipline al- 
ready existing in the Church. 


Jurisprudence et Administration, 1 vol. 8vo. 4fr. 50c. M. Dieulin, 
Vicar-General of Nancy, explains in this work the duties and offices 
of curates with respect to the temporal administration of parishes. 
It is divided into six parts; the first contains the laws regarding paro- 
chial edifices; the second, entitled the Jurisprudence of Worship, 
presents us with remarks upon the construction and embellishment 
of churches ; the sanctification of the Sunday, processions, ceme- 
teries, dispensations, &c. The Jurisprudence of the Clergy forms the 
third section, in which are explained the leading points connected with 
the temporal position of the clergy, their rights, provisions, &c. 
The fourth part embraces the Jurisprudence of Schools; and the 
fifth is a collection of the formularies and instruments required 
in the offices of religion. The sixth part contains the laws, ordi- 
nances, and other documents, from which the rest of the work has 
been drawn. Seven plates, executed from the designs of M. Abbé 
Morel of Toul, offer various specimens of plans, and entrances of 
churches, confessionals, pulpits, and funeral monuments. 


Essai sur la Philosophie du Christianisme considéré dans ses 
Rapports avec la Philosophie Moderne, 2 vols. 8vo. 14 fr. par 
M. l’Abbé Cacheux. 


Recherches Psycologique: sur la Cause des Phénoménes Extraor- 
dinaires Observes chez les Modernes Voyants, 2 vols. 8vo. par 
M. Billot, docteur en médecine. This writer embraces the opinion 
that magnetizers act in concert with good angels, and although this 
opinion may appear surprising, it must be admitted that the work 
contains many curious facts worthy of notice, and that it proceeds 
from the pen of a conscientious and upright observer. 

Manuel de Médecine et de Chirurgie, a (Usage des Seurs Hospi- 
taliéres, 2 vols. 8vo. 15 fr. The object of the excellent author is to 
offer a manual of medicine and surgery, for the use of charitable 
persons in their attendance on the poor, in which all that is essential 
may be found, without any details or expressions which may offend 
delicacy, or prevent those charitably inclined from entering fully 
into the study. 
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BIoGRAPHY AND History. 


Vie de S. Vincent de Paul, 5 vols. 12mo. 9 fr. par Louis Abelley, 
Evéque de Rhodez. This work needs few eulogiums. It is written 
by one who lived with the saint, and who shared his apostolic labours : 
he transcribes his own words, and paints the apostle of charity 
and mercy in his own simplicity, humility, and modesty. The present 
edition contains the letters of Bossuet, Fléchier, and of Fénelon, to 
the pope, to obtain the canonization of the saint; the bull for his 
canonization ; and passages from the best French writers on the es- 
tablishments of charity instituted by St. Vincent. 


Pouvoir du Pape sur les Souverains, au Moyen-dge, 1 vol. 8vo. 4 fr. 
The object of this work is to prove that the popes during the middle 
ages were fully borne out, in their exercise of the temporal power 
with respect to the deposition of princes, by the public law at that 
time existing, and that they only acted in conformity with its 
principles. 

Histoire Civile et Religieuse des Lettres Latines au Quatriéme et au 
Cinquiéme Siecle, 1 vol. 8vo. par M. F. Z. Collombet. The author 
examines the Pagan and Christian literature of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and his work is a strong refutation of the assertion of 
Gibbon, that the introduction of Christianity was the signal for the 
decay and fall of literature and eloquence. M. Collombet shows 
that the fall of learning was stayed rather than hastened by Chris- 
tianity ; and if we examine the pagan works of the time, we shall 
find them full of false taste, and deeply imbued with the profane 
spirit of the times; whilst the Fathers and Church writers of the 
same period,—St. Hilary, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, 
and Lactantius,—are energetic, imaginative, and powerful. The 
author reviews successively the poets, historians, philosophers, theo- 
logians, orators, rhetoricians, and learned men. This classification 
adds to the clearness of the work, but injures the unity of the 
picture. 


Atlas Historique et Chronologique des Littératures Anciennes et 
Modernes des Sciences, | vol. fol. Mt. de Mancy, professor of history 
in the Academy of Fine Arts, has undertaken, in this publication, 
to supply a deficiency in the Historical Atlas of Lesage, by pub- 
lishing an atlas of the labours of learned men, the productions of 
art, and the interesting discoveries of all ages and nations. 


Histoire de France. This work will extend to six volumes, two 
of which have already appeared. M. Laurentie proposes in it to 
attain a twofold object,—to show the influence of Catholicism upon 
the rise and formation of the kingdom of France, and to trace the 
old national spirit in the development of the people. The history 
he divides into three epochs,—the first reaches to St. Louis, the 
second to Henry LV, the third to our times. In the volumes already 
published, we have the irruption of the Gauls into Italy, and the 
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taking of Rome; the wars of Cesar, the union of the Gauls with 
the Roman empire, and their common devastation and fall; the 
settlements formed by a portion of the barbarian invaders, and the 
deliverance of the nation by Clovis and his Franks; the conversion 
of the latter, and the wars and troubles that followed the death of 
Clovis. Then succeeds a new family, with its chiefs, Charles Martel, 
Pepin of Heristal, and Pepin the Short, whose spirit and energy 
shone in all their splendour in Charlemagne. M. Laurentie’s work 
is written in a truly Catholie spirit. 

La Chronique de Reims, M. Paris, archivist of the City of 
Rheims, deserves well of his native city for the publication of this 
chronicle. It was discovered by his brother in the Bibliotheque 
Royale, who gave it the name of the Chronicle of Rheims, from the 
frequent and detailed accounts which it contains of the history of 
that city. Besides other materials, it supplies valuable informa- 
tion connected with the history of France and England. It con- 
firms the suspected account of the resignation of the crown, prof- 
fered by Philip Augustus to his barons, before the battle of 
Bouvines. It mentions, moreover, a war of Richard Coeur de 
Lion against the Spaniards, and describes at length the wanderings 
of Blondel, his minstrel, to discover the prison in which his master 
was held by the Duke of Austria, and his journey to England, to 
inform the barons where he was detaincd; the embassy to the 
Duke, and the ransoming of the King. “ Ensi avint,” adds the 
chronicler, “ que li rois Richars fu raiiens; et fu recheus en Engle- 
terre a grant honneur: mais sa terre en fut moult grévée ct les 
églises del regne, car il lor convint mettre jusques as calices, et 
cantérent lone tans en calisces d’estain.” 

De la Conquéte de Constantinople. M. Paulin Paris, the brother 
of the editor of the work just mentioned, has published this ac- 
count of the taking of Constantinople by Geoffry Villehardouin and 
Henry of Valenciennes, after collating it with the ancient manu- 
scripts. The first edition of Villehardouin'’s Chronicle was pub- 
lished in 1573, by the Republic of Venice, which had shared with 
France in the glory of the conquest three centuries before (1204). 


f, Vie de S. Alphonse—Marie de Liguori, 1 vol. 8vo. 4f, 1 vol. 
12mo. 2f.50c. Par Mons. Abbé Jeancard. 

Les Vies des Saints de la Bretagne-.Armorique, par Albert-le-Grand. 
In one hundred numbers, 8vo. (5 sous each.) The whole of the 
work has appeared. The same subject has been treated in a differ- 
ent form by Don Lobineau, a writer of the last century, in his Vies 
des Saints de Bretagne, et des Personnes d'une éminente piélé qui ont 
réen dans cette province, which has been reprinted by the Abbé 
Tresvaux, in six volumes, 8vo. (30/rs.) 

Abreégé de la Vieet Discours sur la Mort de la Mére Marie Augus- 
line-de-Saint Elie. (fr. 25e.) This model of piety and religious po- 
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verty and mortification was born at Bressols,snear Montauban,in 1801. 
She entered the Carmelite order in the latter place in 1820, and 
died in the odour of sanctity in 1835. From her infancy she gave 
evidence of those virtues which were the ornament of her life. 

Buhez Sanctez Nonn, is an ancient mystery, or religious drama, 
in the Breton language. It contains the History of St. David of 
Menevia, and his mother, St. Nonn. _A literal translation by the late 
M. Legonidec has been added. ‘This gentleman was the author of a 
grammar and dictionary of the language of Lower Brittany, as well as 
of other works published in the same idiom. Three hundred copies 
only have been printed of the present work. 

E Conciliis totius Orbis Christiani, excerpta historica et dogma- 
tica collegit, edidit et adnotavit Ludov. de Mas Latrie. Accedunt Geo- 
graphie ——— breviarium et syllabi conciliorum quamplu- 
rimi tam alphabetici quam chronologici neenon geographici, explentur 
glossario verborum medie ect infime Latinitatis, et indice rerum 
omnium locupletissimo. 

Chronologie historique des Papes, des Conciles Généraux et des 
Conciles de France, par M. Louis de Mas Latrie. 7/1. 50c. Or with 
the portraits of the Popes, in lithograph, 12/r. 


Reticious Instruction AND EDUCATION: 


Mois de Mai consacré a la Gloire de la Mere de Dieu. 6Oc. Ap- 
proved by the Bishop of Rhodez. 

Mois de Marie populaire. 60c. Mois de Marie, d [usage des 
penstonnaires, \fr.75c. Mois de Marie, ad lusage des religieuses, 
fr. 

Flammes de l’ Amour de Jesus ; proofs of the love which our bles- 


sed Saviour has displayed for us in the work of our redemption. 
2fr.70c. By the Abbé Pinart. 


Préparat ‘dla premiére Communion, par M. Abbé Thomas. 
Chanoine de Chalons, 60c. 


Instructions Chrétiennes pour les jeunes gens. 12mo. 1 fr, 15e. 


Le Chrétien fidéle d honorer Marie par la Méditation de ses Li- 
tanies, 4fr. With fifty-two lithographic prints. 


Bibliothéque de 'Enfance ; being a collection from the religious 
and moral stories of Canon Schmidt, and forming 80 volumes, in 
$2mo. each 30c. or 24fr. for the whole collection. 

Souvenirs d'une Education Chrétienne ; 12mo. 2fr. 50c. 

Essai sur [Existence de Dieu, ou Réfutation du Matérialisme par 
le Raisonnement, d l'usage des gens du Monde; 1 vol. 12mo. 3fr. 
M. de Pietri proves the existence of God from the harmony of the 
elements, the consent of all nations, the idea of infinitude, the exist- 
ence of man, and the existence of society, which would be impossi- 
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ble without a supreme reason, from which its mutual relations 
should proceed. The second part of the essay proves the spiri- 
tuality aud immortality of the soul. 

Exposition de la Doctrine Chrétienne ; 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 284. M. 
Regnet divides his exposition into two parts; in the first, he treats 
of the primitive and Mosaic revelation; proving the existence of 
God, and the conformity of the Mosaic account of the creation, with 
modern science: the second part establishes the divine origin of 
Christianity, the authority of Scripture and the Church ; the author 
then explains the doctrines, morality, and manner of worship or- 
dained by the Christian religion. A history of sects and heresies is 
added, in the form of an appendix. 

Catéchisme des Sourds-muets qui ne savent pas lire, $5 engrav- 
ings, 16fr. 50c. by the Archbishop of Toulouse.; 

Bibliothéque Catholique de Lille, 260 volumes, 18mo. 72/7. 

Explication historique, dogmatique, et morale du nouveau Caté- 
chisme du Mans. Par M. lAbbe Guillois, 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 725, 
2fr. 50c. Besides a dogmatical and moral explanation of the cate- 
chism, M. Guillois has inserted many narratives to illustrate the 
truths which he explains. 

Le pieux Helleniste. Par H. Cognet, 1 vol. [8mo. 2fr. 60c. A 
collection of prayers in Greek and Latin. 


ArT, Portry, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


La Pologne Illustrée. This work will form sixty numbers, in 
large 8vo. and will be embellished with engravings on steel. The 
profits arising from it are to be applied to the relief of the unfor- 
tunate Polish Refugees. The first numbers contain the Journal of 
James Sobieski, father of the celebrated King John Sobieski, durin 
a journey in France and Germany. The work is one of merit an 
interest. The price of each number (published every ten days) is 
25c. for Paris, and 35c. by post. 

Un souvenir du Passée religieux de la France, ou (Eglise de la 
vieille Abbaye de Nantua. Par M. Gache. A work of literature 
and art, rich in its execution, and full of conscientious research. 
The author unfolds the harmonies of Christian art and the deep 
meaning of its parts. , 

La Lyre de Marie; or, the Glorified Life of the Blessed Virgin, 
with seventy-five canticles in her honour. By M. l'Abbé Le 
Guillou. 1 vol. 18mo. 3f.; or, in two volumes, with five vignettes, 
and music for three voices, 15f. This work has received the ap- 
probation of the Archbishop of Tours. 

Douze Cantiques d Marie. By the same, 18mo. with the music, 


2f. 25e. 
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Poésies. Auguste Arnaud, the author of this little volume, has 
left to us the inspirations of his youth, and thoughts occurring to 
his mind amid the fresh and lively scenes of his schoolboy days. 
He died at the early age of twenty-one years, of consumption, 
hastened by excessive study in preparing for an examination pre- 
vious to entering the Normal school. 


Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au Treiziéme Siécle, 1 vol. 
8vo. 4f. 50c. M. F. Ozanam examines the relations of the philo- 
sophy of Dante’s Divina Commedia with the philosophy of the 
ancients, of the schoolmen, and modern systems; and, finally, the 
position of Dante with regard to religion. The work contains a 
series of extracts from St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas, Albert the 
Great, and Roger Bacon, illustrative of the philosophy of Dante. 


De l'Ftat Présent et de (Avenir des Principautés de Moldavie et 
de Valachie, | vol. 8vo. 8f. The proceeds of this work are to be 
applied to the redemption of captives in Moldo-Wallachia. The 
author, M. Felix Colson, has added to it the treaties between 
Turkey and the European powers, and a map of the country. 


Coup-d'eil sur l'état des Populations Chréliennes de la Turquie 
d'Europe, 2f. By the same author. 


Le Comte de Varfeuil. M. d’Exauvillez describes in this book 
one who, oppressed by misfortunes, and suffering from the loss of 
all that are most dear, instead of yielding to despair, supports 
courageously and virtuously the will of Divine Providence, and 
waits patiently for the day of mercy and consolation. 

Mémoire pour le Rétablissement en France de lordre des Fréres 
Précheurs. M. Lacordaire assigns in this pamphlet the reasons 
which have induced him to hope for the restoration of the order of 
St. Dominic in France. 


END OF VOLUME VII. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


Asses, French, before the Revolution, a 
scandal to the Church, 398. 

Abernethy (Dr.) anecdote concerning him, 
$21. 


Act of Convocation, explanation of, 437. 

Age, the present, momentous in a Christian 
point of view, 121. 

Agrarian laws, 91. 

Allocution of the Pope, 267. 

Ambrose (St.) anecdote told by him, 168. 

America, character of the travels in it, 399 
—expression of opinion under restraint 
there, 401—private journal of travels 
there, extract from, 404—its government, 
415—its great men, 418. 

Americans, their sensitiveness to accounts 
given of them,403—wealthy classamongst 
them, 404—their hospitality, 408—anec- 
dote of their kindness, 409—different in 
different parts of the Union, 411. 

Anglican Church, heretical, 142—to be 
judged by antiquity, 148—compared with 
the Donatists, ibid —in a state of separa- 
tion, 162—tests of communion with Ca- 
tholic Church applied to it, 172. 

Apulia, establishment of the Normans there, 
126—Saracen colony there, 137. 

Arabia, state of religious parties before 
Mohammed, 101. 

Architecture, Norman, in Sicily, 121—its 
execution generally Byzantine, 132— 
that of Sicilian churches examined, ibid. 

—— Church, of the middle ages, 250—of 
the present day, its incorrect taste, 250. 

Armenia, works concerning it, 333—merit 
of the Popes concerning its literature, 
ibid—its liturgical richness, 341—in- 
scriptions found there, 346. 

Armenian, characters engraved, 334—bull 
of Gregory XIII concerning Armenian 
Christians, ibid—extracts from writings 
of Armenian Christians, 343—always 
conformed to the Catholic faith, 347— 
conformable also in discipline, 350—ho- 
mage of patriarchs to Rome, 353. 

Arnold (Dr.) excellence of his Roman 
history, 77. 

Art, its state amongst the Normans, 130. 

Arundel, Archbishop of, his monitions, 391. 
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Augustine (St.) his arguments against the 
Donatists, 149, 151, 154, 156, 159, 161, 
168, 177, 178. 

—— his confessions, 443—the translation 
of them, ibid.—imperfections in it, 447. 


Barristers, revising, their contradictory de- 
cisions, 57. 

Bible, insufficient as a rule of faith, 288— 
extract from the preface of one published 
at Strasburg, 289. 

Bishoprics, parties appointing to, 373. 

Bishops, list of in time of Henry V, 374— 
their character, from Protestant autho- 
rity, 375—their constant defence of the 
parochial clergy, 388—their order, for 
the most part, pure, 392. 

Blessington (Lady) her novels, 249. 

Bostonians, Capt. Marryat’s account of 
them, 406. 

Buller (Mr.) his bill for deciding elections, 
47. 

Bulwer (Lytton) his novels, 510. 

Burdon (Miss) her novels, 248 


Caliphate, reflections on, 118. 

Calvinists, their dissensions, 297—their mo- 
difications, ibid. 

Canonization of new saints, 263. 

Catholic religion, its Re a in America, 
427—not PP ‘acy, 

Catholic Church, new testimonies to its 
truth discovered in the literature of Ar- 
menia, 336—authoritative nature of its 
decisions, 14—having members under 
schismatical hierarchies, 158—2nd crite- 
rion of it, 163—its unity preserved in the 
chair of St. Peter, 165. 

Catholic spirit indispensable to good Church 
architecture, 252. 

Catholicity makes idolatry morally impos- 
sible, 111. 

Catholics, their rule of faith, 437. 

Censorship of the Drama, 523—Lord Ches- 
terfield's speech on, 524. 

Christianity, its influence on legislation and 
government, 99. 

Churches irregularly appointed, when, 
388. 
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Church of England, her opinion concerning 
the Fathers, 435. 

how to reconcile her authority in case 
of differing with the Fathers, 441—her 
original service for the dead, 451. 

Church, beginning to be considered a legal 
establishment, 394. 

Clarendon, passage from his works, 64. 

Cluni, monasteries of the order of, foreign, 
but finally domesticated in beginning of 
15th century, 382. 

Cobbett, extract from his History of the 
Reformation, 284. 

Cobham (Lord) Tyler's injustice and self- 
contradiction respecting his execution, 
396. 

Colonization, light thrown upon its prin- 
ciples, by E. G. Wakefield, 429. 

Colonna (Prospero) whether or not ap- 
pointed by the Pope, 379. 

Committees, their proceedings, 65. 

Criminal proceeding, methods of, 529— 
their inconveniences, 530. 

Curiosities of medical experience, 329. 





Demosthenes, translators of, 484—poem of, 
486. 


Dervises, 112. 

Diseases, comparative prevalence of, 463. 

Divines, Oxford, their claims to apostolical 
succession, 139—concessions made to 
them, 140—argument resumed, 141—en- 
tertain one correct view of apostolical 
succession, 179. 

their doctrines excite speculation, 431. 

Doctors, poetry of, 313—religion of, 314. 

Dollinger (Dr.) his treatise on Moham- 
medanism, 100. 

Donatists, 143—arguments used with them 
by the Catholics, 145-151—compared 
with the Anglicans, 149—their own ar- 
guments, 150, 155, 159, 160—compared 
with Oxford Divines, 176—their treat- 
ment of sects dissenting from them, 178. 





Edgeworth (Miss) her novel, 505. 

Elections, controverted, select committee 
upon them, 36—history of abuses in, 37 
—mode of deciding them formerly, when 
controverted, 40—tribunal adopted, 46. 

Eucharist, narration of a miracle happening 
in it, 340. 

—— Wiseman's arguments respecting it, 
207-213. 

Evils of the 15th century inquired into, 389. 

Exclusive printing, 527. 


Faith, its ebb and flow the great enquiry of 
history 364— its diminution in the reign 
of Henry V, 367. 





INDEX. 


Fathers of the Catholic Church, a library of 
their works, 1—importance of it to Ca- 
tholics considered, 2—nature of their 
testimony, 9—extracts from, 19—argu- 
ments from them against the Anglicans,179. 

their writings not much regarded by 
Protestants, 433—their testimony, of 
what value, 488—principles laid down 
for the study of them by the Oxford 
Divines, 439. 

Faustus (Byzantinus) his writings, 338. 

Flamborough Head, account of it by Wa- 
terton, 191. 

Forgery, Dr. Whittaker concerning it, 280. 

Formate, letters of communion, whether 
the Donatists could, or the Anglicans 
can, give them, 161—centering in the 
apostolic see, 163, 

Fox (George Croker) his poems, 486—his 
translations, 497. 

French Catholic Literature, 540. 

Froissart, extract from his Chronicles, 366. 





Germany, sects there, 279. 
Gore (Mrs.) her novels, 225. 


Henry V, his life by Tyler, 356—his cha- 
racter, 358—extract from his will, 363. 
Heresies, ancient, all appealing to the 

Bible, 432. 

History (Roman) interest in it revived in 
18th century, 72—important accessions 
to it, 73—mode of treating it by Arnold, 
77—its legends, 78. 

—— general, universal anxiety to collect 
documents and materials for, 122. 

—— natural, improving in this country, 
182—writers upon it, 183. 

Holland (Dr.) his work, 331. 

Honinghaus (Dr) his work, 277—its sin- 
cerity, 278—how divided, 279—its claims 
upon confidence, 294. 

Hook (Theodore) his novels, 231. 

House of Commons, its dispositions towards 
the clergy, 370—exercises its right to de- 
termine elections, 43—pass an act to re- 
gulate such decisions, 45—new acts, 47. 

Hunter (Mr. John) extract from his life, 316, 

Hurter, extract from his work, 299. 


Intelligence, miscellaneous, 263. 

Islam, nature of religious and political au- 
thority in it, 108—nature of attempts at 
reformation made by its monarchs, 109— 
its future prospects, 119. 


James (of Nisibis) his homilies, 337. 

James (Mr.) his novels, 499. 

Jerome (St.) his criterion of the true Church, 
158. 











INDEX. 


Judges, their character for uprightness, with 
what exceptions, 63. 

Jury, trial by, suggested in election peti- 
tions, 54—advantages of such trial, 61-66. 


Knight (Mr. Gally) his tour in Sicily, 130 
—criticism upon it, 135. 


Laing, his Residence in Norway, the most 
most impartial of travels, 400. 

Language, American, Capt. Marryat’s re- 
marks on it, 421. 

Law, American, Capt. Marryat’s remarks 
on it, 421. 

Libel defined by several authorities, 519— 
difficulties of such definition, 520—Star- 
Chamber interferences,521—three classes 
of written libels, 529. 

Library of Catholic Fathers, whether or 
not required, 5—object and plan of the 
publication, 15—merits of its selection 
and translation, 24—scantiness of notes, 
26—examples, 32. 

preface to, its inconsistency upon the 
rule of faith, 438. 

—— continued, 430. 

Life, tables of expectation of, 469—how 
affected by temperature, 472. 

Lincoln, Bishop of, his monitions, 392. 

Lions, account of them by Waterton, 188. 

Literature, German Catholic, 253. French 
ditto, 540. 

of Armenia, 335—proofs that it was 
encouraged by the See of Rome, 336— 
containing treasures of knowledge, 355. 

Livingston (Edward) his penal code for 
Louisiana, 418. 

Lucilla, Donatist woman, compared with 
Anne Boleyn, 144. 

Luther, his words on the Reformation, 286. 

Lynch-law, its origin, 421—anecdotes con- 
cerning it, 423. 








Macchiavelli, his viewsof Romanhistory,71. 

Mahon (Lord) his remedy for abuses at elec- 
tions, 37—tribunal proposed by him, 54. 

Manichees, account of them by St. Augus- 
tine, 446. 

Marryat (Captain) his novels, 236. 

—— his travels in America, 401—extracts 
from, 402, 403, 412. 

Medicine, what proves its value, 324—pro- 
fits of patent medicines, 326. 

Medical men, their early struggles, 315— 
their necessities, 328—emigration of,329. 

Michelet, his History of Rome compared 
with Arnold's, 97. 

Millingen (Dr.) his alternate credulity and 
scepticism, 330. 

Mississippi, river of, its influence on the 
character of the people, 414—its name, ib. 
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Missouri, river of, 414—its name, ibid. 

Mohammed, his character, 103—his pro- 
phecy, 113. 

Mohammedanism, 98—unhappy moment 
of its arising, ibid—its character, com- 
pared with Christianity, 99—causes of 
its rapid diffusion, 101—its warlike and 
intolerant character, 104—designs of 
Providence in it, 105—its doctrines, mo- 
rality, and worship, 107—disregard of 
human life, a characteristic, 110—its in- 
tellectual poverty, 111—its various sects, 
113. 

Monasticon (Dugdale's) 250. 

Monks, whether or not irregular in their 
lives, 383—testimonies to their virtue, 384. 

Montesquieu, his views of Roman history,73. 

Morrison, anecdote concerning his pills,324. 

Murray (Mr.) his work on America, 401-407. 


Narses I, his writings, 339. 

Nationalism, evil growth of in the Church 
in the times of Henry V, 381. 

Niebuhr, 74—his Roman history, 75—ob- 
servation on the constitution, 85. 

Nightingale (Rev. Mr.) his opinion of the 
state of history, 280. 

Normans, their expeditions forming national 
epochs, 122—their invasion of Sicily, 124 
—their characteristics, 125—their go- 
vernment in Apulia, 127. 


Occupations, different, effect of upon life,477. 

Old age, 332. 

Optatus (St.) his opinion of the unity of the 
Church, 164, 

Ornithology, essays upon it, 180. 

Osiander, supposed to be carried off by the 
Devil, 296. 

Oxford University, heads of its petition to 
Henry V, 389. 


Patronage (lay) the greatest evil of the 
Church, 393. 

Peel (Sir Robert) his bill for deciding elec- 
tion petitions, 48. 

Persecution, Persian, in Armenia and 
Georgia, 342. 

Pettigrew (Mr.) his work, 302. 

Physic and Physicians, 301—bad selection 
of medical men, 303—extract from it, 
308—anecdotes, 309. 

Physic, art of rising in it, 315. 

Poll, practice at, 59. 

Population, whether its density be a proof 
of the prosperity of nations, 454—com- 
parative, of different countries, 455—its 
late extraordinary increase, 456—caused 
by a decrease in the rate of mortality, 
458—influenced by the rate of wages, 
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459—how affected by epidemics, 460— 
changes in its distribution, 476—state of 
in manufacturing towns, 481 ; proportion 
of religious opinions, 482—rate of in great 
cities, 483. 

Predestination, doctrine of, its effects, 110. 

Priests, in time of Henry V, their zeal for 
reforming the Church, 390. 

Priories, foreign, wholly suppressed in time 
of Henry V, 382. 

tus, extract from that to the library 
of Catholic Fathers, 3. 

Protestant apology for Catholic truth, 278. 

Protestantism, its genuine principles, 292 
—its variations in England, 298—picture 
of its present state, 282. 

Protestants, discord amongst them in Ger- 
many, 287——nature of their liberty, 291 
—their hostility amongst each other, 296. 

Puffing, an instance of it, 326. 

Purgatives, improper use of, 331. 

Purgatory, doctrine of, how treated by the 
translators of St. Augustine's confessions, 
450. 

Pusey (Dr.) tenour of his remarks upon the 
rule of faith, 437. 


Quackery, in the medical profession, 321— 
definition of it by Mad. de Sevigné, 323 
—luxuriant in France and America, 325. 


Reformation, history of its rise and pro- 
gress, 293. 

Religion, state of in Galway, 275—=state of 
in America, 425. 

Republic of Rome, its external history, 95. 

Returns, undue at elections, 41—penalty 
for them, 42. 

Rome, its history by Arnold, 69—now first 
rightly understood, 70—state of its an- 
cient people, 79—expulsion of its kings, 
87—her plebs compared with the Irish, 
89—revolt of the plebs, ibid—change in 
the constitution, 92. 

—— its See, medium of communion through 
the whole world, 164. 

Rousseau, his sentence concerning the Ca- 
tholic Church, 290. 


Sacraments, whether valid given by schism- 
atics, 174. 

Schism, a state of sin, 14l1—no claim to 
apostolical succession for a Church abid- 
ing in it, 172. 

Schismatics, Armenian, their opinions con- 
cerning the Pope, 351. 

Sects, different character of Moslem and 
Christian, 115. 

Serradifalco (Prince) his work on Norman 
architecture in Sicily, 138. 





Sexes, proportion of, 473. 

Sicily, its state at the period of the Norman 
invasion, 123. 

Spurius Cassius, his services to Rome, 90. 

Statistics of population, 454—of health in 
different situations, 458—of mortality at 
different ages,461—of the two sexes, 465 
—of births, 475—of marriages, 476—of 
illegitimate births, 478—of improper cha- 
racters, 480. 

Superstitious cures, 329, 


Theological discussions, the spirit in which 
they are conducted, 295. 

Theology, experimental, its course since the 
Reformation, 281. 

Thomas (St.) of Canterbury, commemorated 
on the walls of a Sicilian church, 134. 
Ticonius, high-church Donatist, 176—use 

made by Catholics of his arguments, ib. 

Tracts for the Times, controversy with, 139. 

Trollope (Mrs.) her novels, 244—her descrip- 
tions of the Americans, 414—her specula- 
tions, 415. 

Turton (Dr.) his snswer to Wiseman con- 
sidered, 197—his abusive style, 198— 
his sophistry, 200—his unfairness, 205. 

Tyler (J. Endell, B.D.) his character and 
work, 356—his manner of judging, ex- 
tract from work, 368—his contradictory 
charges,371—his inaccuracies as to Papal 
appointments, 378-380—his omissions, 
887—his admiration of Henry, 395—the 
inconsistency of his credulity and incre- 
dulity, 396. 


Ulemahs, institution of, in the Ottoman 
empire, 109-112. 

Unity of the Church, still continuing, 4. 

Universities, their address to the Convoca- 
tion, 372. 

Uytenbogard, his declaration concerning 
the Catholic Church, 290. 


Vampire, account of them by Waterton, 187. 


Waterton (Charles) his Wanderings, 180— 
his treatment by the Treasury, 185—his 
habits, ibid —extracts from, 187. 

Whittaker (Dr.) his acknowledgment, 280. 

Willis (Dr.) his empire over George ILI, 312. 

Wiseman (Dr.) character of his controver- 
sial writings, 198—object of his lectures, 
203—his comments on the 6th chapter 
of St. John, 204—his argument con- 
firmed by Dr. Turton, 206—his argu- 
ments continued, 210-215—his reply to 
Philalethes, 222. 

Women, how degraded by Mohammed- 
anism, 106. 
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468 S. Athanasii Interpretatio Psalmorum, sive de Titulis Psalmorum, Greece et Latine; 
folio, vellum, 11. 1s. Roma, 1746 
469 Autraits de la Morale, ou la Vertu parée de tous ses Charmes, 1@mo. half-bound, 
4s. Gd. Lond. 1813 
470 Aveillon, Exercises Spirituels pour nne Retraite de dix Jours, 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
Lyon, 1764 
471 Avrillon, L’ Année affective, ou Sentimens sur ]’'Amour de Dicu, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Paris, 1736 
473 —— Conduite pour l'Avent, ou l'on trouve une Pratique et Méditation pour 
chaque jour, 12mo. 2s. 6d. tb. 1751 
474 ~—- ].e méme, vew edition, 12mo. 3s. Lille, 1319 
2 479 —— Conduite pour le Caréme, avec Pratiques et Méditations, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Paris, 1811 
476 —— Conduite pour les Fétes de la Pentecéte, du St. Sacrément et I'Assomption, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. Lyon, 1810 
477 —+- Meditations et Sentimens sur la Ste. Communion, 12mo. 3s. Paris, 1787 
478 ——+ another copy, very neat, 4s. 6d. ib. 1787 
479 —— Commentaire affectif sur Je Pseaume Miserere, pour servir de préparation a 
. la Mort, 12mo. 2s. 6d. tb. 1793 
480 —— Retraite de dix Jours, pour les Personnes consacrées 4 Dieu, &c. 12mo, ib. 1733 
481 ~—— 'Traités de l'Amour de Dieu a l’égard des Hommes, 12mo. 2s. 6d. ib. 1786 
§ 452 —— CEnvres Complettes, 13 vols. 12mo. calf neat, 1. 16s. tb. 1777 
483 8. Avcustin, les Confessions, traduit par Arnauld d’Andilly, 8vo. 4s. ib. 1667 
484 -— Le méme, 12mo. 3s. ib. 1761 
185 --— Ije méme, traduit par De la Mennais, 2 vols. 32mo. ds. ib, 182) 
486 —— Confessiones de, Traducidas al Castellano, 2 vols. 18mo. 4s. Madrid, 1756 
487 +—~ Meditaciones Soliloquios, i Manuel, waducidas al Castellano, 2 vols. 12mo. 
in {Mb ib. 1788 
488. — Les Livres de la Doctrine Chrétienne, waduits par les Béneédictins, 8vo. 


4s 6d. Paris, 1701 
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489 S. Augustin, Morale tiree des Confessions de S, Augustin, par L'’Abbe Grou, 











2 vols. 12mo. 8s. Paris, 1786 
490 another copy, calf gilt, neat, 10s. ib. 1786 
491 Deux Livres sur les Mariages Adultéres, en Latin et Frangois, avec notes, 
12mo. 3s. ib. 1763 
492 Soliloques, Manuel et les Méditations, 12mo. murocco, 2s. 6d. ib. 1679 
493 Avucustini (Sanct1) Opera Omnta, post Benedictinos, cum Appendice, 12 vols, 
bound in 9, folio, good copy, calf, 101. 10s. Antwerp, 1700-3 


494 —— Opera Omnia, post Bened., 18 vols. 4to. sewed, 61. 6s. Bassani, 1797-1807 
495 —— Opera Omnia, post editionem Benedictinam recensuit, 11 vols. in 22 parts, 

imperial 8vo. 10s. 6d. each part Paris, 1837-9 
496 —— Vita et Indices Generales in Opera Omnia, Edit. Bened., folio, 11. 1s. ib. 1700 


497 Ayme, Les Fondemens de la Foi; ouvrage destiné pour les Jeunes Gens qui sont ; 





a la vielle d’entrer dans le monde, 2 vols. 12mo* 6s. ib. 1807 
498 Bail, Summa Conciliorum Omnium, 2 vols. folio, 1/. 10s. Palavii, 1701 
499 —— Idem, better copy, 11. 11s. 6d. ib. 1701 
500 Bailly, Theologia Dogmatica et Moralis ad usum Seminariorum, 8 vols. 12mo. 
calf gilt, 11. 12s. Divione, 1789 
501 another copy, 8 vols. 8vo. 1/. 12s. Paris, 1830 
502 Baltus, Défense des Prophetes de la Religion Chretienne, contre Grotius et Simon, 
3 vols. 12mo. 6s. ib. 1737 


502* Barclaii, (G.) Liber De Potestate Pape: An et quatenus in Reges et Principes 
seculares jus et imperium habeat; ejusdem de Regno et Regali potestate: 
adversus Buchananum, &c. 8vo. very scarce, 12s. Hanovie, 1612 

503 Baronii Annalium Continuatio 4 Spondano, ab 1197, ad 1646,.2 vols. folio, 18s. 

Paris, 1647 

504 —— Annalium Epitome a Spondano, cum Notis et Vita Baronii, 2 vols. folio, 
11. 1s. Lugduni, 1686 

505 Barradii, Comment. in Conc. et Hist. in Evangelistas, 4 vols. in 2, folio, 1/. 4s. 

Mogunt. 1618 

506 Barruel, Histoire du Clergé pendant la Révolution Francoise, 8vo. 5s. ~~, 

Lond. 1793 
597 Barthélemy des Martyrs (Archevesque de Brague) Vie de, 4to. fine copy, 10s. 
Paris, 1633 


508 S. Basile le Grand, et St. Grégoire de Nazianze, Vies de, par G. Hermant, 2 vols. | 





4to. 8s. ib. 1674 

509 Basit11, Opera Omnia, Opera et studio J. Garnier, Editio Parasina altera, 

Emendata et Aucta, fo be completed in 6 parts, price 14s. each ab. 1839 

510 Magni Opera, Gr. et Jat. ( Appendix), folio, 9s. ib. 1618 

511 Basswi, Flores Theologicee Practice, tum Sacramentales, tum Moralis, pre 
Ant. 


512 Bastide (P.), de Propagatione Ordinis S. Benedicti Gallicana, 4to. 6s. 
Antissiodori, 1683 


513 Baudrand, L’Ame sanctifiée, ou la Religion pratique, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Rouen, 1782 








514 L’Ame Eclairée par les Oracles de la Sagesse, 12mo. 3s. 6d. ib. 1801 
515 —— L’Ame sur le Calvaire, considérant les Souffrances de Jésus Christ, 12mo. 
8s, 6d. ib. 1801 
516 —— Le méme, new edition, 12mo. sewed, 2s. 6d. Paris, 1834 
517 —— L’Ame élévée a Dieu, par les Réflexions et les Sentimens pour chaque Jour 
du Mois, 2 vols. 12mo. calf, 6s. ) Lyon, 1780 
518 —— Le méme, new edition, 12mo. sewed, 4s. Paris, 1828 
519 Histoires Edifiantes et Curieuses, tirées des meilleurs Auteurs, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. ib. 1819 


520 Beaux Jours (les) de I'Eglise naissante, ou Receuil des Monumens les plus 
curieux et édifians de Histoire Ecclésiastique, 8vo. 5s. ib. 1802 
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521 Becani, Manuale Controversiarum hujus temporis, 4to. vellum, 6s. Herebipoli, 1626 
522 —— Analogia Veteris ac Novi Testamenti, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Brux. 1731 
523 —— Idem, 8vo. 5s. Mechlin, 1831 
525 S. Begge, Ducisse Brabantia Vita, Begginarum et Beggardorum Fundatricis; 
adjuncta est Historia Begginasiorum Belgii, 4 Ryckel, 4to. vellum, 8s. 6d. 
Lovan. 1631 
526 BeLttarmin (Cardinal), Catéchisme, ou Déclaration de la Doctrine Chrétienne 
et du Symbole des Apotres, 1Zmo. 2s. 6d. Paris, 1644 
527 Traité de l’éternelle Félicité des Saints, 12mo. 3s. Paris 
528 —— Disputationum de Controversiis Fidei adversus hujus temporis Heereticos, 
4 vols. folio, vellum, fine copy, 41. 10s. Mediolani, 1721 
& 529 Vita, a J. Fuligatto, 4to. 7s. 6d. Leodii, 1626 
) 530 Bellarminus, De Officio Principis Christiani libri tres, 12mo. 3s. 6d. Col. 4g. 1619 
531 De Arte Bene moriendi, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 26. 1620 
532 —— De Ascensione Mentis in Deum per Scalas Rerum Creatarum, 18mo. 3s. 
Colon. 1618 
533 Bembo (P. Card.) Opera, 4 vols. folio, calf, neat, 11. 10s. Venet. 1729 
534 Benepictr XIV., Bullarium, 13 vols. 12mo. 2/. 10s. Mechlin, 1826 
535 ——— Commentarii duo de Festis et de Sacrificio Miss, 2 vols. in 1, folio, 18s. 
Patavit, 1745 
536 —— Idem, de Festis, folio, 9s. 6d. Bassani, 1766 
537 —— De Sacrificio Misse, libri 111. 4to. 10s. 6d. Rome, 1748 
538 —— Idem, libri tres, folio, vellum, 10s. 6d. Bassani, 1766 
539 —— Constitutiones Selectz, 3 vols. in 2, 4to. 1/. 4s. Venet. 1773 
540 —— Institutiones Ecclesiastice, folio, 10s. 6d. ib. 1750 
541 —— Idem, 4to. 9s. 6d. Ingolst. 1751 
542 —— Lib. xu. de Synodo Dioccesana, 2 vols. 4to. 16s. Ferrar. 1760 
543 Benito, El Negro mas prodigioso. Vida portentosa del Beato Benito de S. 
Philadelphio, 4to. 3s. 6d. Madrid, 1744 
| 544 Bergier, Apologie de la Religion Chrétienne, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. Paris, 1770 
545 —— Le méme, 4 vols. 12mo. 8s. ib. 1771 
546 Le méme, 2 vols. ; La Certitude des Preuves du Christianisme, 2 vols. in 1 ; 
Le Déisme réfuté par Lui-méme, 2 vols. in 1; 6 vols. in 4, 12mo. 12s. ib. 1770 
*,* Charles Butler’s copy. 
547 —— Traité Historique et Dogmatique de la vraie Religion, 12 vols. 12mo. calf, 
neat, 11. 16s. ib. 1780 
548 §. Bernarp1, Opera Omnia, notis F. J. Picardi, folio, 1/. 8s. Lut. Par. 1640 
549 —— Opera Genuina, juxta editionem Monachorum Scti. Benedicti, 3 vols. 8vo. 
1l. 1s. Paris, 1835 
550 —— Opera Omnia, cura D. J. Mabillon, 4 parts, imperial 8vo. 14s. each part. 
ib. 1839 
551 Berthier, Isaie, traduits en Francais, avec des Notes et des Reflexions, 5 vols. 
12mo. calf, neat, 11. 1b. 1788 
552 Les Pseaumes, traduits en Francais, avec des Reéflexions, 5 vols. 12mo. 
17s. 6d. ib. 1788 
553 —— Les mémes, 5 vols. 12mo. calf, neat, 11. Toulouse, 1801 
554 -—— Réflexions Spirituelles, 5 vols. 12mo. 17s. 6d. ib. 1811 
555 Besombes, Transitus Anime revertentis ad Jugum Christi, 12mo. 4s. 
Montalbani, 1788 
556 Beyer, Tractatus de Auctoritate ac Necessitate Episcoporum ; et de Missionibus, 


&e. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Bruxelles, 1669 
557 Binte Sarnte, Latin et Francois, traduit par De Sacy, 31 vols. 8vo. 2/. 15s. 
(*,* Isaias wanting) Paris, 1682 
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Bible Sainte, Latin et Francois, avec Notes littérales, le Concorde des Quatre Evan. 
gélistes, et plusieurs autres piéces, 4 vols. folio, calf gilt, 21.88. Paris, 1715 
With Desmaretz’s Designs. 
Sainte, en Latin et Francois, traduite par De Sacy, 8 vols. 24mo. red moroe, 
G.L. 11. 1s. ib. 1707 
Sainte, traduite en Francois par De Sacy, 12 vols. royal 8vo. with 300 plates 
by Marillier, fine copy, calf gilt, 7l. 17s. 6d. ib. 1789 
Sainte, en Latin en Francois, avec Notes Critiques et Historiques, Préfaces 
et Dissertations, tirés de Calmet, par l'Abbé De Vence, &c. 25 vols. 8vo. and 
atlas in 4to. sewed, 61. 6s. ib. 1890 
—— Sainte, Dizionario della Bibbia, tradotto dal Francese nell’ Italiano, con noti 
dal P. Dell’ Aquila, 4 vols. 8vo. 85. Napo!i, \758 
—— another copy, 4 vols. 8vo. vellum, 10s. Bassano, 1805 
Bisria Sacra Arasica, Sacre Congregationis de Propaganda Fide, jussu edita, 
additis e regione Bibliis Latinis Vulgatis, 3 vols. folio, calf gilt, 41.48, Rome, 1671 
-—— Sacra Hebraica, a Vanderhoogt et Frey, with the Lexicon, 2 vols. 8vo. 
12. 10s. Lond. 1819 




















—— Sacra, Hebraice et Graece,12mo. cf. grained, gilt edges, 11.8s. Bagster, tb. 1891 
*,* Published at 2/. 16s. 

Sacra Latina, Vulg. ed. folio, 10s. 6d. Paris, 1558 

—— Idem, Vulg. ed. 8vo. 6s. Col. Aq. 1609 
—— another copy, 8vo. 6s. Francof. 1615 
Sacra Latina, Vulg. ed. cum Scholiis Mariane et Eman. Sa, 2 vols. folio, 
vellum, \1. 4s. Ant. 16% 
—— Idem, 6 vols. 24mo. calf gilt, 18s. ib. 1629 
—— Idem, 6 vols. bound in 5, 24mo. vellum, 15s th. 1699 
-— Idem, Vulg. ed. 4to. 8s. Paris, 1653 
—— Idem, Vulg. ed. 4to. Plantin Press, 15s. Ant. 1664 
—— Idem, 2 vols. 12mo. neat, 7s. Pavis, 1664 
—— Idem, 6 vols. 24mo. neat, 19s. Col. 4g. 1678 
—— Idem, 4to. Vitré, fine copy, calf, 11.18. Paris, 1691 
Idem, cum Fr. Vatabli et veterum Interpretum Annotationibus, 2 vols. folio, 
sewed, 11. 138. ih, 1799 
—— Idem, cum notis J. B. Du Hamel, 2 vols. small folio, woodcuts, 16s. Veet. 174l 
-~—— Sacra Latina, Vulg. ed. 8 vols. 12mo. sewed, 16s. Loran, 1788 
—— Idem, | vol. 8vo. 15s. Vesontione, 1829 





Sacra, Vecchio et Nuovo 'Testamento secondo la Volgata tradotto in Lingua 
Italiana, con Annotazioni dall’ A. Martini Arcivescovo di Firenze, 25 vols. 8vo. 
boards, 4l. 4s. Firenze, 1782 

Bibliorum Concordantiz,.4to. 10s. 6d. Ant. 1567 

—— Idem, 4to. 10s. 6d. Lugduni, 1603 


—— Concordantig a F. Luea primum reeensite, ed. Phalesii, Svo. fine cop, 11. 1s. 
Col. dg. 1684 

—— another copy, 18s. if. 1684 
—— Idem, emendatz Bal. Tourniaire, 2 vols. in 1, 4to. sewed, 11.45, Avenio’ e,1786 
-—- Idem, cura et studio F. P. Dutripon, royal 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. Paris, 1836 
Bibliotheca Rhetorum, auctore F. Le Jay, 2 vols. 4to. 9s. Fenet. 1747 
Bibliothéque choisie des Péres de I'Eglise Greeque et Latine, ou Choix d Lio- 
quence Sacrée, par M. N. 8S. Guillon, 26 vols. 8vo. 57. 5s. Paris, 1824 


— Sacrée, ou Dictionnaire Historique, Dogmatique, Canonique, Geographique, 
et Chronologique, des Sciences Ecclésiastiques ; contenant I’ Histoire de ia Reli- 
gion, les Papes, les Conciles, les. Sitges Episeopaux, de toute la Chréficnic, et 
Ordre de leurs Prélats, Ordres Militaires et Religieux, des Schismes ct des Hé- 
résies, par Richard et»Girand, 29 vols. 8vo. 6/..6s. ib. 1822 
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59% Billuart; Compendium Theologi, sive Summa Summze 8. Thome, 6 vols. 12imo. 


19s. Gandavi, 1763 

593 Binet, Consolations et Réjouissances pour les Malades et Personnes affligéés, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. Rouen, 1694 

594 Blosii Ludovici Opera, cura et studio Antonii de Winghe, folio, searce, 11. 11s, 6d. 
Ant. 1682 


595 Blosio, Ludovico, Obras de, traduzidas por Gregorio de Alfaro, folio, 9s. 
Bareelana, 1609 


596 Boissi, Dissertations Critiques, sur I’Histoire des Juifs, 2 vols. 12mo, 5s: Paris, 1785 
597 Bona (Cardinal) Le Chemin du Ciel, et le plus court Chemin pour aller 4 Diew, 





12mo. 3s. 6d. ib: 1738 
598 —— De Discretione Spirituum, liber unus, 18mo. scarce, 3s.6d. Bruxelles, 1674 
599 —— Rerum Liturgicarum, libri duo, 12mo. 7s. 6d. Col. Aq. 1674 
600 —— Idem, 4to. 14s. Paris, 1772 
601 —— De Sacrificio Misse Tractatus Asceticus, 18mo. 1s. 6d. Mechlin, 1836 
602 —— Opera Omnia, folio, 1/. 8s. Ant. 1728 
603 Idem, best edition, folio, 1/. 15s. ib, 1739 
604. Bonamici de Claris Pontificiarum Epistolarum Scriptoribus, ad Clementum XIV. 

8vo. 4s. 6d. Roma, 1717 
605 Bonaventura, Selectus, seu Praxis Regul. Discip. et perfect. Opera P. F. Pothron, 

12mo. 2s. 6d. Duaei, 1677 


606 Bonaventur#, (S.) Summa Theologica, illustravit Petrus Trigosus, folio, 15s. 
Laigduni; 1616 


607 —— Opuscula Theologica, 2 vols. in 1, folio, 12s. Veniee, 1584 
608 —— Opera Omnia, 7 vols. in 4, folio, vellum, scarce, 41. 4s. Mogunt. 1609 
609 Borgie, (S.) Vaticana Confessio B. Petri, Principis Apostolorum, 4to. plate, 5s. 

Rome, 1776 


610 Bosio, Roma Sotterranea, compita dal P.G. Severino, 4to. many plates; 18s. ib.1650 
611 Bossuet, Divers Ecrits, ou Mémoires sur le Livre intitulé Explication des Max- 


imes des Saints, 8vo. 4s. 6d. Paris, 1698 
612 —— Instruction sur les états d’'Oraison, ou sont exposées les Erreurs des Faux 
Mystiques, 8vo. 5s. ib. 1697 
618 —— Defensio Declarationis Conventus Cleri Gallicani, Anno 1682, de Ecclesias- 
ticd Potestate, 2 vols. 4to. 18s. Amst. 1745 
614 -——— Tractatus super Reunione Protestantium cum Ecelesia Catholica, inter 
J. B. Bossuetum et D. Molanum, 4to. 6s. Vienne, 1782 
615. ~ Conférence avec Claude sur la Matiére del’Eglise, 12mo. 2s.6d¢. Paris, 1727 
616 — De la Connaissance de Dieu et de Soi-méme, 12mo. Qs. 6d. ib. 1741 
617 ~—— Méditations sur I'Evangile, 4 vols. 12mo. 10s. ib. 1731 
618 --~— Recueil des Oraisons Funébres, 12mo. 2s. ib, 1741 
619 —— Pensées sur la Religion et la Morale, 3 vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d. ib. 1752 


620 —— Histoire des Variations des Eglises Protestantes, 2 vols. 4to. 10s. ib. 1788 
621 —— Meditaciones sobre el Evangelio traducidas al Espanol, 4 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

Madrid, 17°70 
622 —— Opuscules de, 3 vois. 12mo. sewed, 9s. Louvain, 1764 
623 -—~— Sermons, 17 vols. 12mo. calf, 11. 16s. Paris, 1772 
624 —— Sermones, traducidos del Frances, par D. Domingo Moric’ 8 vols. 4to. 14 

Valencia, 17774 
625 —— (CEuvres choisis, par l'Abbé de Sauvigny, 10 vols. 8vo. 2/. Nismes, 1784 
626 —— (Huvres choisis, 26 vols. 1Zmo. half-bound calf, 3l. 18s. Versailles, 182} 
627 —— (Euvres completes, 12 vols. imperial 8vo. sewed, 5l. 5s. Paris, 1836 
629 ~— Histoire de, par Bausset, 4 vols. 8vo. sewed, 16s. Versailles, 1814 
630 —~ another copy, 4 vols. half-russia, 11. 4s. ib. 1814 
631 Boudon, Il’Amour de Jésus au 8. Sacrément de I’Autel, 32mo. 2s. 6d. Par. 1817 
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Bowdon, Conduite de la Divine Providence, et l’Adoration qui lui est die, 12mo, 
2s. Par. 1740 
Dévotion a la Trés-Sainte Trinité, 24mo. Is. 6d. ib. 1816 
Dévotion 4 la Vierge Marie, Mére de Dieu, 12mo. 2s. 6d. ib. 1749 

-—— De la Sainteté de l'Etat Ecclésiastique, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 2b. 1693 
Le Régne de Dieu dans l'Oraison mentale, 12mo. 2s. 6d. ib. 1769 
Respect da a la Sainteté des Eglises, 24:mo. 1s. 6d. tb. 1752 
Bourdaloue, Sermons de, 15 vols. 12mo. bd. 1/.17s.6d. Toulouse, 1787 
Les mémes, 18 vols. 12mo. half-bownd calf, 2l. 10. Liege, 1784 

—— Les mémes, 15 vols. 12mo. half-bound calf, Ql. 5s. tb. 1784 
—— Los Dos Advientos de El Padre L. Burdalue, traducidas al Castellano, 
12mo. 3s. Madrid, 1796 


—— Sermones traducidas del Frances al Castellano, 16 vols. 4to. 1/. 12s. ib. 1786 
——— (Euvres Complétes, avec sa Vie et Table générale, &c. 16 vols. 8vo. sewed, 
31. Versailles, 1812 
—— Les mémes, 20 vols. 12mo. sewed, Zl. 10s. Paris, 1822 
—— Les mémes, 16 vols. 8vo. fine paper, 4. ib. 1826 
Boudart Manuale Theologicum in Sanct. Augustine et Thoma, 6 vols. 12mo. 19s, 
: Lovan. 1706 


Bozeta (F. Gonzalo) Sermones de Mission, 1 vol. 4to. 2s. 6d. Santiago, 1706 


Breviarium Monasticum Ordinis Benedicti, 4 vols. 12mo. vellum, 11. 10s. 
Auguste, 1758 
—— Romanum, 4 vols. i8mo. morocco, 16s. Avenione, 1774 
—— Idem, 4 vols. 12mo. sewed, 11. 1s. Bellovaci, 1830 
—— Idem, red and black type, with the English offices, 4 vols. 18mo. sewed 
1/. 10s. Mechiin, 1836 


—— The same, in morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Bridgewater, Concertatio Ecclesize Catholice in Anglia, Adversos Calvino Papistas 
et Puritanos a paucis annis singulari studio quorundum hominum doctrina et 
sanctitate illustrium renovata, 8vo. vellum, G. L. very rare, 11.11s.6d. Aug§1583 

—— Concertatio, Ecclesia Catholice in Anglia, Adversos Calvino Papistas et 
Puritanos sub Elizabetha Regina, quorundam hominum doctrina et sanctitate 
illustrium renovata et recognita, 4to. 3 vols. in 1, very rare, 11. 18s. ib. 1594 

Bruni (Conradi) De Ceremoniis libri sex, Cultus Dei ac Pietatis Antique Specu- 
lum, et insigne monumentum, folio, 7s. 6d. 1548 


Brunonis Sancti Opera Omnia, studio P. T. Petrei, 1 vol. folio, scarce, 11. 11s. 6d. 
Colonie, 1611 

—— Idem, 2 vols. folio, 2/. 2s. Italian boards . Rome, 1789 
Bullarium Magnum Romanum a Leoue Magno ad Benedictinum XIII. Opus L. 
Cherubini, 10 vols. in 6, folio, neat copy, 41. 4s. Luxembourg, 1727 
Burchardi (Epis. Worm.) lib. xx. Decretarum ex Conciliis et Orthodoxorum 
Patrum Decretis, folio. 7s. 6d. Colon, 1548 
Butler, C. Vies des Saints Péres et Martyrs, traduit par Godescard, 14 vols. 8vo. 
sewed, 2. 16s. Lyons, 1819 
CaABALISTARUM Selectiora et Obscurioraque Dogmata, ex Com. I. Pici excerpta, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. Venet. 1569 
Cabasutii Notitia Conciliorum, 12mo. 5s. Lovan. 1776 
Czremoniale Clericorum Regularium Minorum juxta ritum S. Rom. Eccles. 
4to. 5s. Rome, 1753 


Ceremoniale Episcoporum et Pontificiale Romanum, 2 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. ib. 1824 
Catmet, Commentaire sur la Régle de S. Benoit, 2 vols. 4to. 18s. Par. 1734 
—— Histoire de la Vie et des Miracles de Jésus Christ, 12mo. 25 plates, 

4s. 6d. ib. 1720 
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667 Calmet, Histoire de Ancien et du Nouveau Testament, et des Juifs, 4 vols. 4to. 
il. 8s. Par. 1737 
668 —— Dict. Hist. Crit. Sacree Scripture, in Lat. transl. a R. D. J. Mansi, 2 vols. 
folio, 1/. 1s. Aug. Vind. 1759 


669 —— Dictionnaire Historique, Critique et Littérale de la Bible, avec figures qui 


représentent les Antiquités Judaiques, 4 vols. folio, 4. 4s. Par. 1722 
670 Camarda, Synopsis Constitutiones Apostolicarum Czremonialis Gregoriani de 
Electione Pape, folio, 10s. 6d. ; Reate, 1732 

671 Camilo, Vida, Virtudes y Milagros del Beato Padre Camilo de Lalis, 4to. 6s. 
Madrid, 1746 
672 Camus (Eveq. de Belley) Panégyriques de St. Ignace, 8vo. 4s. Lyon, 1623 
673 —— L’Homme Apostolique, en la Vie de St. Norbert, Archévéque de Magde- 
bourg, avec observations touchant les Prérogatives des Chanoines de Pre- 
monstré, 12mo. 5s. Caen, 1640 
674 -—— St. Augustin, St. Thomas et St. Bonaventure, de [Quvrage des Moines, 
avec réflexions, ]2mo. scarce, 6s. Rouen, 1633 
675 —— Pétronille, Accident pitoyable de nos jours cause d’une vocation re- 
ligieuse, 12mo. 5s. Par. 1632 
676 Canisii (Soc. Jesu.) Comment. de Verbi Dei Corruptelis, tomi duo, Prior de 
Venerando Christi Domini Precursore Joanne Baptista; Posterior de Virgine 
Maria Deipara disserit, adversus Centuriatores Magdeburgicos et aliosque, 


Vindicat, folio, scarce, 11. 4s. Ingolst. 1583 

677 Canisius de Maria Virgine Incomparabili et Dei Genitrice, sacrosancta, folio, 

7s. 6d. (one of the boards off) ib. 1577 

678 Caractéres du Messie, vérifiés en Jésus de Nazareth, 2 vols. 8vo. 7s. Rowen, 1776 

679 S. Caroli Borromei Vita et de Rebus gestis libri VII. in Latine red. a B. Rubeo, 

4to. 7s. Mediolani, 1749 

680 Carron (Abbé) Beau Soir de la Vie, ou Traité sur l’Amour Divin, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Par. 1817 

681 —— Les Ecoliers Vertueux, 12mo. half-bound, 4s. Lond. 1811 
682 —— Heureux Matin de la Vie, ou Traité sur !'Humilité, ]8mo. 1s. 6d. 

Par. 1817 

688 —— Modeles de Dévotion a la Mére de Dieu, 12mo. 2s. ib, 1816 

684 —— Modeéle des Prétres, ou Vie de J. Brydayne, 12mo. calf, 3s. 6d. ib. 1216 

685 —— Nouvelles Héroines Chrétiennes, ou Vies de Seize Jeunes Personnes, 

2 vols. 18mo. 3s. ib. 1815 

686 —— Pensées Chrétiennes, 6 vols. 12mo. 9s. Lond. 1801 

687 —— Pensées Ecclésiastiques, 5 vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Par. 1808 

688 —— Le méme, 12 vols. 18mo. I/. 4s, ib, 1815 

689 —— La Route du Bonheur, 18mo, Is. 6d. ib. 1817 


689* —— Vies des Justes, coll. compléte, 11 vols. 12mo. br. Il. 10s.; viz., Parmi les 
Filles Chrét. 1 vol.; dans les Cond. Ord. de la Vie, 1 vol. ; dans les plus Hum- 
bles, 1 vol.; dans les plus Haut Rangs, 4 vols.; dans la Profession de la Loi, 
I vol.; dans l'Etat de Mariage, 2 vols; et dans la Profession des Armes, 1 vol. 

. ib. v.Y. 
N.B, It is difficult, now, to assemble the whole collection. 
690 Cartusiensis Ordinis, Statuta a Domine Guigone Priore Cartusie edita :—et Pri- 
vilegia Ordinis cum confirmationibus, folio, black letter, very rare, $l. 3s. 
Basilee, 1510 
*,* The following note in MS. :—* Cet exemplaire et parfaitement conforme a la Description 
qu’en donne De Bure dans le Bibliographie Instructive, Art. 994. Cailleau l’estime 
de 80 @ 100 francs.” 
This volume, containing many woodcuts, is of the greatest rarity (the greater part of the 
edition having been withdrawn from circulation by the ‘ Onder’’): it is quite perfect, 
and the interior in excellent condition. 
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691 Casalius Dé Veteribus Hgyptioram Ritibus, 1744; De Antiquis Romanoram 
Ritibus, 1744; De Veteribus Christianorum Ritibus, 1745; 3 vols. in 1, 4to. 








vellum, 15s. Rome, 
692 Catalogus Sanctorum et Sanctarum, in quo continentur eortm Nomitia Latina 
ae Gallica, 4to. 4s. 6d, Tolose, 1706 
693 Catéchisme de Montpellier, par C. J. Colbert, Evéque de Montpellier, 3 vols. 
12mo. 9s. Par. 1728 
694 de Montpellier, ou Instructions générales sur la Religion, les Sacrémens, 
Priéres, Céréemonies et les Usuges de l'Eglise, 5 vols. 12mo. 15s. yon, 
695 The same in Portuguese, 4 vols. 12mo. 8s. Lisboa, 1770 
696 —— Spirituel, contenant les principaux moyens darriver 4 la Perfection, 2 vols, 
12mo. 5s. Par. 1669 
697 Cattaneo, Massime Eterne in varie Lezioni, per chi si ritira negli Esercizi Spirituali 
di S. Ignazio, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Venet. 1767 


698 Caussin, La Cour Sainte, folio, red mor. gilt leaves, curiously tooled, 12s. Par. 1656 
*,* Title supplied in MS. 





699 Caussini de Eloquentia sacra et humana, libri xvi. 4to. 7s, Gd. ib. 1643 
700 Symbolica AZgyptiorum Sapientia, 4to. 12s. ib. 1647 
701 Cavalieri (J. M.) Opera Omnia Liturgica, seu Commentaria in Authentiea Sacre 
Rituum Congregationis decreta, 5 vols. in 1, folio, 1/, 16s. Feneltis, 1758 
702 Chapelain (P.) Sermons ou Discours sur différens Sujets de Picté et de Religion, 
6 vols. 12mo, 15s. Varis, 1768 
703 Chardon, Histoire des Sacrémens, ou la maniére dont ils ont été eélébrés et 
administrés dans I’Eglise, 6 vols. 12mo. 18s. ib. 1745 

704 Charlevoix, Histoire de I'Isle d’Espagne, ou de S. Domingue, 2 vols. 4to. 18s. 
ib. 1730 


705 —— Histoire du Christianisme dans l'Empire du Japon, 3 vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 
Rouen, 1715 








706 —— Histoire et Description générale du Japon, 9 vols. 12mo. plates, 1/. 16s. 
Paris, 1736 
707 —— Histoire et Description de ]a Nouvelle France, 3 vols. 4to. 11. 7s. ib. 1744 
08 Histoire du Paraguay, 6 vols. 12mo, 15s. 0b. 1757 
709 Chenart, Discours sur divers Sujets de Morale, 4 vols. 12mo. 6s. ib. 1708 
710 Chevassu, Missionnaire Paroissial, ou Prones pour tous les Dimanches de |’ Année, 
4 vols. 12mo., 8s. Rouen, 1784 
711 Le méme, 4 vols. 12mo. sewed, 10s. St. Briena, 1804 
712 Choquetii Marie Dei Para in Ordinem Predicatorum Viscera Materna, 12mo. 
rare, 4s. 6d. Ant. 1634 


713 Chrétien Etranger sur la Terre, ou Sentimens d'une Ame fidéle, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Paris, 1771 
dans la Tribulation, l’ Adversiteé, Malade, et Mourant, 2 vols. 12mo, 5s. 
Nancy, 1735 
715 Chronicon Cameracense et Atrebatense, sive Historia uiriusque Ecclesia, a 





Balderico, 12mo. 4s. 6d. | Duaci, 1615 
716 Chronique ou Institution premiére de la Religion des Annoneiades, avec !a Regle, 
12m; rare, 5s. Arras, 1607 
717 Chrysologi (Petri), Opus Homiliarum, 12mo, 2s.6d. Paris, 1622 
718 Curysosromi (Sti.) Epistola de Sacramento Altaris ad Casarium Monachum, 
notis J. Harduini, 4to. 4s. 6d. ib. 16¢9 


719 —— Opera Omnia que extant, Gr. et Lat. A. B. de Montfaucon. Editio 

Parisina, Emendata et Aucta, 26 parts, imp. 8vo. 14s. each part ib. 1834-9 
720 Chtysostome (St. Jean) Vie de, en douze livres, 4to. 6s. 6d. th. 1664 
721 —— Vie de, par Menart, 2 vols. in 1, Svo. 7s. ib. 1669 
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499 Clemens (J.) Traité du pouvoir de I’Eglise sur les Mariages des Catholi¢jtes, to. 





5s. Liege, 1768 
723 Clément, Exercises et Pri¢res pour remplir les Devoirs du Christianisme, 12mo. 
9s. 6d. Paris, 1756 
"94 —— Exercises de I’ Ame pour se disposer aux Sacrémens, 12mo.2s. 6d. Lyon, 1 7&2 
725 -—— Instructions sur le S. Sacrifice de la Messe, avec des Exercises, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. Paris, 1763 

"96 Maximes pour se conduire chrétiennement dans le monde, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
ib. 1753 


727 Clementis XI. (Pont. Max.) Opera Omnia, in quibus continentur ejus Orationes 
Consistoriales, Homilix, Epistole, &c. accedit Vita, 2 vols. folio, vellum, 
11. 10s. Francof. 1729 
728 Clichtoveus de Vita et Moribus Sacerdotum, opusculum: Singularem eorum 
dignitatem ostendens, et quibus ornati esse debeant virtutibus, explanans, 8vo, 
rare, 9s. Paris, 1520 
799 Climaci Ry . Joannis) Opera Omnia, Raderi, folio, scarce, 11. 11s. 6d. ib. 1633 
730 Cochin, Prénes, ou Instructions sur les Epitres et Evangiles de toute l'Année, 
5 vols. 12mo. 15s, ib, 1787 
731 Cochlwi Commentaria de Actis et Scriptis Martini Lutheri, ab 1517, ad 1546, 
folio, rare, 14s. -Wogunt. 1549 
732 €celeste Palmetum, Variis Officiis, Litaniis, Precibus, &c., Opera W. Natakeni, 
1Zmo. $s. 6d. Mechlin, 1826 

733 Collard (P.) Lettres Spirituelles, avec ses Mémoires, 2 vols. 12mo., 5s. 
Avignon, 1784 
734 Collet, Traité des Devoirs des Gens du Monde et surtout des Chefs de Famille, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. Paris, 1763 


735 Thevlogia Moralis, 7 vols. 12mo. sewed, 1/. 1s. Inugdani, 1768 





736 Column Militantis Ecclesie, sive Sancte et illustres Viri, Eremite primi, 


Ordinum Regularium Institutores, Propagatores ct Reformatores; /Eneis 
figuris excusi elogiis dilaudati, folio, 88 plates, El. 1s. Nuremberg, 1725 
737 Combefis (F) Bibliotheca Graecorum Patrum Auctarium novissimum, in quo 
varia Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, Antiquioris, Medii et Vergentis Avi, 


Opnuscula, 2 vols. in I, folio, 1/. 4s. Paris, 1672 
738 —— (Ord. Pred.) Historia Heeresis Monothelitarum, S. Asterii aliorumque 
plurium Grecorum Patrum Opuscula, 2 vols. folio, searce, 11.108. ib. 1648 
739 -~— I}ustrium Christi Martyrum lecti Triumphi Vetustis Greecorum monumentis 
consignati, Gr. et Lat. 8vo. 6s. ib. 1660 

740 Le Comte de Valmont, ou les Egaremens de la Raison, 6 vols. 12mo. calf, 15s. 
ib. 1800 


742 Concilii Florentini Narratio, sive Historia Unionis non vere inter Grweos et 
Latinos, Greece Scripta per S. Sguropulum ect in Latinum red. per R. Creyghton, 


folio, 7s. 6d. Hag. Com. 1660 

743 —— Florentini Acta, ab H. Justiniano collecta et illustrata, folio, vellum, 7s. 6d. 
ib. 1660 

744 —— Provincialis Moguntini Constitutiones, his accessit Explicatio Symboli 
Apostolici, Decalogi, &c. folio, 12s. Mogunt, 1549 

745 —— Triventini Canones et Decreta, in Italian, 8vo. 3s. 6d. Venez. 1804 
746 —~- Tridentini Canones et Deereta, 12mo. sewed, $s. 6d. Mechlin, 1826 
747 —— Tridentini Monumentaram aid Historiam amplissima collectio, studio et 
opera J. Le Plat, 7 vols. 4to. sewed, Sl. 10s. Lovan. 1781 

748 —— Tridentini Catechismus Romanus, 8vo. 3s. 6d. ib. 1678 
749 —— Idem, 8vo. vellum, 6s. Patav. 1766 
750 —— Idem, 12mo. 4s, Mechlin, 1831 
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751 Concordia IV Evangelistarum, studio S. Le Roux, 8vo. 4s. 6d. Paris, 1699 
752. Condren, l’'Idée du Sacerdoce et du Sacrifice de Jésus Christ, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

ib. 1725 
753 Conduite Chrétienne pour passer Saintement la Vie, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Lyon, 1774 














754 des Confesseurs dans le Tribunal de la Pénitence, 12mo. 3s. _— Paris, 1776 
755 Conferences Ecclesiastiques du Diocese de Lucon, 15 vols. 12mo. 1/. 10s. ib. 1684 
756 —-— ou Exhortations sur les Devoirs des Ecclésiastiques, par Tracy, 12mo. 3s. 
ib, 1 
757 —— sur la Morale Chretienne, par Joly, 6 vols. 12mo. 18s. ib. ee 
758 —— sur les Mysteres, par Joly, 3 vols. 12mo. 6s. ib. 177] 
759 —— sur les Dispositions pour recevoir le Sacrément de Pénitence, par Laborde, 
12mo. 2s. Ed. ib. 1757 
780 —— sur les Dispositions pour recevoir dignement le Sacrément de Pénitence, 
par Frayseé, 3 vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Toulouse, 1783 
781 Conferencias Monasticas para las Dominicas de Adviento y Quaresma, traducidas 
al Castellano, 5 vols. 4to. 15s. Salamanca, 
782 Conrii Tractatus de Statu Parvulorum sine Baptismo decedentium extra Vita, 
juxta sensum B. Augustini, folio, 5s. Rothom. 1618 
783 Consolation du Chrétien, ou Motifs de Confiance en Dieu, par Roisard, 2 vols, 
12mo. 5s. Paris, 1787 
784 —— Le méme, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. ib. 1818 
785 Corderii (Soc. Jesu) Catena Sexaginta quinque Grecorum Patrum in S. Lucam, 
que quatuor simul Evangelistarum introducit explicationem, folio, scarce, 15s, 
Ant. 1628 
786 Coret, J. (Soc. Jesu) Le Triomphe des Vertus Evangéliques représenté dans les 
Actions Héroiques de S. Aye, Duchesse de Loraine, 4to. 5s. Mons, 1674 
787 Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. J. H. Boehmer, 2 vols. 4to. 1/. 4s. Magdeburg, 1747 
788 Costerus, Méditations de toute I’ Histoire de la Passion de Notre Seigneur, traduites 
en Francois, 12mo. 50 plates, rare, 8s. Anvers, 1587 
7&9 Crasset, Histoire de l’Eglise de Japon, 2 vols. 4to. 18s. Paris, 1715 
790 Considérations sur les principales Actions du Chrétien, 12mo.2s. Bru-xel.1724 
791 Méditations pour tous les jours de |’'Avent, 12mo. 2s. 6d. ib. 1723 
792 —— Méditations pour tous les jours du Caréme, ou Entretiens sur la Passion et 
la Mort de Jésus Christ, 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. ib. 1792 
793 —— La Douce et Sainte Mort, 12mo. 2s. 6d. ib. 1739 
794 Double Préparation a la Mort, 12mo. 2s. ib. 1727 
795 Croiset, Exercises de Piété, pour tous les Dimanches et Fétes Mobiles de I’ Année, 
5 vols. 12mo. 12s. 6d. Paris, 1741 


796 —— Retraite Spirituelle pour un jour de chaque Mois, 2 vols. 12mo. 4s. ib. 1822 
797 Curti Augustiniani liber de Clavis Dominicis, 12mo. rare, 18 plates, 4s.6d. Ant.1670 
798 S. Cyprien consolant les Fidéles persécutés de I'Eglise de France, 12mo. 2s. 
Londres, 1797 

799 —-— CEuvres de, traduit par Lombert, 2 vols. in 1, 4to. 12s. Rouen, 1716 
800 Daelman, Theologia seu Observationes Theologice in Summam D. Thome, 9 vols. 
in 7, 8vo. 18s. Lovan, 1734 

801 —— Idem, 7 vols. Svo. calf neal, 18s. ib. 1759 
802 Dalgatiensi (Soc. Jesu) Epistole de Rebus Japonicis, 8vo. scarce, 6s. Ant. 1605 
803 Davila (Obispo de Jaen) De la Veneracion que se deve a los cuerpos de los Sanc- 


tos y a sus Reliquias, folio, red morocco, 9s. Madrid, 1611 
804 Decisiones Varie Rote Romanex, cum Declarationibus Concilii Tridentini, 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Lugduni, 1615 


805 Delectus Actorum Ecclesie Universalis, seu Nova Summa Conciliorum Epistela- 
rum Decretorum SS. Pontificum Capitularum, &c. 2 vols. folio, 11.15s. ib. 1706 
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806 De la Mothe, L’Esprit ou les Principes du Droit Canonique, 3 vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Avignon, 1760 

807 De Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques de France, ou Recherches faites en divers Villes 
du Royaume, touchant les Rits et les Usages des Eglises, &e. 8vo. scarce, 12s. 

Paris, 1718 

807*Dens, Theologia Moralis, 8 vols. 12mo. 1/. 10s. Dublin, 1832 
808 Deschamps (Soc. Jesu) de Hzresi Janseniana, folio, 10s. 6d. Lut. Par. 1728 
809 Des Devoirs et de la Sainteté de I'Episcopat selon les Saints Péres et les Canons 





de 'Eglise, 3 vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Liege, 1769 
810 Devoirs de la Vie Monastique, 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. Paris, 1701 
811 Dévotion au Sacre Coeur de Jésus Christ, 12mo. 3s. Nancy, 1764 
812 Diagoges Divi Petri Nolasco, in tres libros partita, Authore M. de Ulate, 12mo. 

2s. 6d. Matriti, 1702 
813 Dictionnaire des Hérésies, des Erreurs, et des Schismes, 2 vols. 8vo. 8s. Sedan, 1788 
814 Idem, 2 vols. 8vo. best edition, half-bound, 18s. Besancon, 1817 


815 Dignes Fruits de Pénitence dans un Pécheur vraiment converti, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Paris, 1743 
816 Dionysii Areopagite Opera, Gr. et Lat. cum scholiis S$, Maximi et Paraphrasi 


Pachymere, a B. Corderio notis illustrata, 2 vols. folio, 1/. 18s, ib. 1634 
817 —— another copy, 2 vols. folio, boards, uncut, 11. 16s. ib. 1634 
818 ——-. Carthusiani liber de quatuor Hominis novissimis, De Morte, Judicio, Inferni 
Penis, et Gaudiis Ceeli, 18mo. 2s. 6d. Colon. 1591 
819 Directeur dans les Voies du Salut, sur les principes de St. Charles Borromée, 
12mo. 2s. Amiens, 1749 


820 Directorio Catholico y Declaration de la Doctrina Christiana, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Valencia, 1723 
821 Discours de Piété, sur les Objets de la Religion, 3 vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Paris, 1751 
822 Doucin, Histoire du Nestorianisme, 4to. 5s. La Haye, 1698 
823 De Ponte, (Lud.) Compendium Omnium Meditationum de preecipuis Fidei nostra — 
Mysteriis Vite ac Passionis D. N. Jesu Christi, 12mo. vellum, 7s. Colon. 1629 
824 Drexelii, (H., Soc. Jesu) Delicie Gentis Humane, Christus Jesus Nascens, 








Moriens, et Resurgens, orbis amori propositus, 3 vols. 24mo. 9s. Ant. 1639 
825 Idem, pars IT. Christus Jesus Moriens, 2s, 6d. ib. 1644 
826 —— Idem, pars ITI. Christus Jesus Resurgens, 2s. 6d. ib. 1639 
827 Gymnasium Patientia, Rhetorica Celestis, seu precandi scientia, 2 vols. in 1, 
24mo. 4s. 6d. Col. Agr. 1634 
828 —— Heliotropium seu Conformatio Humane Voluntatis cum Divina, 24mo. 
2s. 6d. Duaci, 1628 
829 —— Joseph Aigypti Prorex descriptus; David Regius Psaltes descriptus; Salomon 
Regum Sapientissimus descriptus ; 24mo. 3vols. in 1, 6s. Ant. 1641-4 
830 —— Nicetas, seu Triumphata Incontinentia, 24mo. 2s. 6d. Col. Agr. 1631 


831 —— Orbis Phethon, hoc est, De Universis Vitiis Lingua, 24mo. 4s. Colon. 1634 
&32 —— Rhetorica Czlestis, seu Precandi Scientia, Aurifodina Artium et Scientiarum 


Omnium, 2 vols. in 1, 24mo. 5s. Ant. 1636 
§33 —— Tobias, Morali Doctrine illustratus, 24mo. 2s. 6d. ib: 1642 
834 —— Tribunal Christi seu Arcanum ac singulare cujusvis Hominis in Morte 
Judicium, 3 vols. in 1, 24mo. 6s. Col. Ag. 1635 

835 —— Zodiacus Christianus, seu Signa xu. Divine preedestinationis, 24mo. 2s. 
tb. 1632 


836 —— Opera Omnia, studio et labore P. de Vos, 2 vols. folio, scarce, 21. 12s, 6d. 
: Antwerp, 1660 

837 Ducos, Le Pasteur Apostolique, Enseignant les Fidéles, 2 vols, small 8vo. 7s. 
Lyon, 1751 
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888 Dugdale and Dodsworth, Monasticon Anglicanum, sive Pandectee Ceenobiorum, 
Benedictinorum, Cluniacensium, Cisterciensium, Carthusianorum, a primordiis 
ad eorum usque dissolutionem, 3 vols. folio, russia, 14. Lond. 1665 











839 Monasticum Anglicanum, a History of the Abbeys and other Monas. 
teries, Hospitals, Frieries, and Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, with their 
Dependencies, in England and Wales, &c. &c. greatly enlarged by John Caley, 
Henry Ellis, and the Rev. Bulkeley Bandinel, 8 vols. fulio, cloth lettered, 351, 
(published at 108 guineas) Lond, 1817-30 

40 Duguet, Explication du Livre de la Genése, selon la M thode des Saints Péres, 

* 6 vols. 12mo. 15s. Par. 1732 
*.* Autograph of “ De la Mennais.” 

841 —— Explication de la Prophétie d'Isaie, 6 vols. 12mo. 12s. Par. 1734 

842 le méme, avec les Prophéties d’Habacue et Jonas, 7 vols. 12mo. 14s. ib. 1734 

843 Explication du Livre de Job, 4 vols. 12mo. 8s. tb. 1732 

844 Dupin, Traité de l’Autorité Ecclésiastique, et de la Puissance Temporelle, 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. ib. 1798 

845 Duquesne, Les Grandeurs de Marie, ou Méditations pour chaque Octave des 
Feétes de la Ste. Vieérge, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. ib. 1791 


846 Durand de Maillane, Institutes du Droit Canonique, 10 vols. 12mo. neat, 1/. 5s. 
Lyon, 1770 
847 Du Voisin, l'Autorité des Livres du Nouveau Testament contre les Incrédules, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. Par. 1765 

848 —— De Vera Religione ad usum Theologiz Candidatorum, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 
ab, 1785 


848*Ecole des Meurs, par Blanchard, 3 vols. 12mo. 7s, 6d. ib. 
849* ——- du Sauveur, ou Bréviaire du Chrétien,’7 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. ib, 1792 
849 Elémens de I'Histoire Ecclésiastique, 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. Caen, 1787 
850 Elévations du Chrétien Malade et Mourant conformé a Jésus Christ, 12mo. 
9s. 6d. Par. 1782 
851 Emploi du Tems dans la Solitude, 12mo. 2s. ib. 1774 


852 Entretiens d’une Ame Pénitente avec son Créateur, 3 vols. 12mo. 9s. Lille, 1771 
853 Epistole ed Evangelii di Tutto I’Anno, in lingua Toscana, 4to. 4s. Venet. 1800 
854 Ernesti Archiepiscopi Pragensis Vita, Authore B. A. Balbino, 4to. 3s. 6d. 
Praga, 1664 
855 Essai sur l'Eloquence de Ja Chaire, par I’ Abbé de Besplas, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Par. 177 
856 Estii Annotationes in Precipua ac Difficiliora Sacre in Scripture Loca, folio, 








16s. ib. 1684 

857 Comment. in S. Pauli et alioram Apostolorum Epistolas, 3 vols. folio iu 1, 
1d. 10s. Rothomagi, 1709 

858 ——- Idem, 1 vol. folio, 17. 1s. ib. 1623 
859 —— Commentaria in quatuor libros Sententiarum, 2 vols. folio, 1/. 1s. Par. 1672 
860 —— Idem, 2 vols. folio, 1/. 1s. ib. 1696 
861 —— Historiz Martyrum Gorcomiensium, qui pro Fide Catholica interfecti sunt 
, A.D. 1572, 12mo. rare, 4s. 6d. Namur, 1655 

862 Orationes Theologicw, i2mo. 2s. 6d. Lovan. 1760 
863 Eusebi, Casariensis et Samuclis Aniensis Chronica, cum notis et versione [atine 
A. Maii et J. Zohrabi, 4to. sewed, 18s. Mediolani, 1818 


864 Exempla Virtutum et Vitiorum J. Nicii Erythei, fine portrait, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Colon. 1645 
865 Exercises et Méditations sur la Mort, contenant divers pratiques de Dévotion, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. Paris, \737 
866 Exercises de Retraite, de l'Ascension, a la Pentecdte, 12imo. 2s. 6d. ib. 1773 
867 Fabri (Soc. Jesu) Auctarium Operis Concionum, folio, 7s. Ant, 1653 
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968 Faure; Vie du Pére Charles Faure, Abbé de St. Généyiéve, sine portrait, Ato. 6s, 
Paris, 1698 








369 Feillée, Méthode de Plain Chant, i2mo. 3s. 6d, Lyon, 1808 
870 Feller, Catéchisme Philosophique, 3 vols, 12mo. 7s, 6d. Liege, 1788 
870* Dictionnaire Historique avec Supplement, 12 vols. 8vo. sd. 2/, 14s. Paris, 1818 
871 Fénélon, Traité sur l'Existence de Dieu, 12mo., 2s. ib. 1775 
872 Sermons Choisis, 12mo. 2s. 6d. ib. 1718 
873 —— CEuvres Spirituelles, 4 vols. 12mo. 10s. ib. 1740 
874 —— Sentimens de Piété, 12mo. 1s. 6d. ib. 1719 
875 —— Histoire de, par Bausset, 4 vols. 8vo. ha/f-bound, 11. 4s. Versailles, 1817 


876 Fides Fcclesie Orientalis, seu Gabrielis Metropolite Philadelphiensis Opuscula, 
nunc primum de Grecis conversa, studio R. Simon, Ato. 9s. 6d. Paris, 1686 
877 Fisher, J. (Epis. Rofiensis) De Veritate Corporis et Sanguinis Christi in 
Eucharistia adversus Joannem Gicolampadium, folio, rare, 12s. Colon. 1527 
878 Fischeri (Epis. Roffensis) Opera Omnia, folio, vellum, rare, 91, Qs, Wirceburg, 1597 


— 





879 —— Idem, fine copy, 21. 10s. ib. 1597 
880 Fléchier, Histoire de 'Théodose le Grand, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Par. 1679 
ssl CEuvres Completes, 10 vols. 8vo. half-bound, 31. .Nismes, 1782 
882 Fleury, Moeurs des Israelites et des Chrétiens, 12mo. 3s. Paris, 1820 
883 —— Histoire Ecclésiastique, 36 vols.; Table des#Matiéres, 4 vols.; 40 vols. 
12mo., neat copy, 5l. 5s. ib. 1740 

884 —~— Histoire Eccleésiastique, avec le Continuation, 36 vols. 4to. good copy, 
8/. 8s. ib. 1750 


885 Flores Seraphici, sive Icones Vitze et Geste Virorum illustrium Ordinis Fratram 
Minornm S$. Francisci Capucinorum, Auctore C. de Aremberg, folio, 2 vols. in 


1, vellum, numerous fine plates, Ql. Qs. Col. Agr. 1640 
886 Floris, Les Droits de la Vraie Religion, contre les maximes de la nouvelle 
Philosophie, 2 vols. 12mo. 3s. Par. 1774 
887 Flos Sanctorum, y Vida de Jesu Christo ; y de todos los Santos, par F. Ortiz, 
4to. 6s. Madrid, 1605 
888 Fontanini Codex Constitutionem quas Summi Pontificis ediderunt in Canoniza- 
tione Sanctorum, ab A.D. 993 ad A.D. 1729, folio, 14s. Rome, 1729 
889 Formulaire des Priéres, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Paris, 1809 
890 —— Le méme, 12mo. sewed, 2s. 6d. ib. 1820 


_ 891 France, Méthode pratique pour Converser avec Dieu, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Lyon, 1777 
f 892 Francisci (Archiepis. Rothom.) Apologia Evangelii pro Catholicis ad Jacobum 
Majorem Britannie Regem, folio, 12s. Lut. Par. 1625 
893 §. Francisci Assisiatis Minorum Patriarch, et S. Antonii Paduani, Opera Omnia, 
illustrata a J. de la Haye, folio, vellum, very rare, 11. 16s. Ratisbon, 1739 
894 —— Speculum sux Vite, et Sociorum ejus, 8vo. BLACK LETTER, rare, calf, 


8s. 6d. A. D. 1509 
895 Francisco de Geronymo, Admirabile Vida, 4to. 5s. Madrid, 1737 
896 8. Francois de Paule, les Figures et I’ Abrégé de sa Vie, de sa Mort, et de ses Mira- 
cles, par A. Donde, folio, red morocco, G.L. Ql. Qs. Paris, 1671 


*,* To this volume is added, “ Les Portraits et les Eloges de quelques personnes signalées 
_ en pieté de Vordre des Minimes,” in fifteen plates. 
897 S. Francisco de Paula, Prodigiosa Vida, escrita por F. J. Gomez, 4to. 5s. 
Madrid, 1762 
898 —— Compendio de la Vida y Milagros, 12mo. 2s. Seville, 
899 S. Francisco de Sales, Cartas Espirituales, traducidas al Castellano, 2 vols. 4to. 6s. 
: Madrid, 1741 
$00 Frangois de Sales, Esprit de, par Camus, Ev. de Belley, tradotto in Italiano, 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Venet. 1754 





| $01 —— Entretiens Spirituels, 18mo. 1s. 6d. Paris, 1690 
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902 S. Francois de Sales, Introduction a la Vie dévote, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Liege, 178" 











903 —— The same in Italian, ]2mo. 3s. Venet. 179: 
904 -— Lettres Diverses, 4 Personnes vivant dans le monde, 12m. 48.6d. Lyons,183 
905 —— Introduccion a la Vida Devota, 4to. 3s. 6d. Zaragosa, 167¢ 
906 —— La Vraie et Solide Piété expliquée, 8vo. 5s. Paris, 173€ 
907 Vie de, par Marsollier, 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. ib. 1774 
908 —— (Euvres Completes, 16 vols. 8vo. 4/. 4s. ib. 1821 
909 S. J. Francisca Fremiot de Chantal, Vida, traducidas del Italiano al Castellanc 4 
4to. 7s. 6d. fine copy Madrid, 17° ° 
910 S. Francesco Xaviero, Vita, per H. Valla, 4to. 2s. 6d. Messina, 16() 
911 S. Francois Xavier, Vie de, par Bonhours, 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. Paris, 18°’ 
912 Fulgentii (S. Epis. Rusp.) Opera de Gratia Dei et Libero Arbitrio Hominis 
Preedestinatione, 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. Rome, 173) 
913 Fundaciones de las Hermanas Des Calcas Carmelitas que escrivio la Madre Fun. 
dadora Teresa de Jesus, scarce, 5s. ' . Bruselas, 161 
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